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Tuis is rather a bulky appendix to 
Gibbon ; and its ponderosity is, in 
that view, of itself a considerable dis- 
advantage. Had the work assumed an 
independent character, and rested on 
its own foundation, three volumes could 
not have been thought a burden, in a 
matter of so much importance. But 
in style, in tone, in spirit, and in me- 
thod, the work is stamped with the 
Gibbon mark ; and it is impossible to 
read a single page without fancying 
you are in the midst of the Decline 
and Fall; or to proceed through a 
chapter, without feeling that never was 
there a more successful imitation. And 
thus the book necessarily appears in the 
light of an addition to Gibbon’s narra- 
tive, and an addition which threatens, 
when carried to its proposed extent, to 
double the tale of the historian’s vo- 
lumes. 

We were about to give a specimen 
of the most obvious feature of the imi- 
tation—the adoption of Gibbon’s pe- 
culiar style ; but on turning over the 
volumes, the difficulty was how to se- 
lect from that which is continuous and 
all-pervading. Every page of the book 
rings with Gibbon’s sounding periods. 
But this is no excellence. Hardly 
bearable in that writer’s own volumes, 
in the imitation this artificial and tur- 
gid style becomes unspeakably fatigu- 
ing. A degree of admiring wonder, 


excited at first by the singular success 
of the parody, soon changes into te- 
dium and disgust. 

Worse, however—far worse than the 
mere style—is the adoption of Gib- 
bon’s spirit. The prebendary of West- 
minster thinks and feels with the de- 
ceased infidel. Their sympathies and 
partialities are the same, modified only 
by Mr. Milman’s professional obliga- 
tions, in the single point of external 
Christianity ; such modification, how- 
ever, being too slight to render his work 
even tolerable to the mind of a sincere 
believer in the word of God. 

One of the most striking among a 
multitude of instances of this sym- 
pathy, is that of their mutual admira- 
tion of the Emperor Julian. This un- 
relenting foe of Christianity seems to 
possess peculiar attractions alike for 
Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Milman. The 
admiration expressed by the former 
writer is well known ; we need, there- 
fore, only quote the sketch of this em- 
peror’s character which is given by the 
prebendary of Westminster :— 


“ Julian has, perhaps, been somewhat 
unfairly branded with the ill-sounding 
name of Apostate.” ‘‘ During the two 
unfinished years of his sole govern- 
ment, Julian had reunited the whole 
Roman empire under his single scep- 
tre; he had reformed the army, the 
court, the tribunals of justice; he had 
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promulgated many useful laws, which 
maintained their place in the jurispru- 
dence of the empire ; he had established 
peace on all the frontiers; he had or- 
ganised a large and well-disciplined force 
to chastise the Persians for their aggres- 
sions on the eastern border, and, by a 
formidable diversion within their own 
territories, to secure the Euphratic pro- 
vinces against the most dangerous rival 
of the Roman power. During all these 
engrossing cares of empire, he devoted 
himself with the zeal and activity of a 
mere philosopher and man of letters to 
those more tranquil pursuits. The con- 
queror of the Franks and the antagonist 
of Sapor delivered lectures in the schools, 
and published works, which, whatever 
may be thought of their depth and truth, 
display no mean powers of composition : 
asa writer, Julian will compete with most 
of his age. Besides all this, his vast and 
restless spirit contemplated, and had al- 
ready commenced, nothing less than a 
total change in the religion of the em- 
pire ; not merely the restoration of Pa- 
ganism to the legal supremacy which it 
possessed before the reign of Constan- 
tine, and the degradation of Christianity 
into a private sect, but the actual extir- 
pation of the new religion from the minds 
of men by the reviving energies of a 
philosophic, and at the same time pro- 
foundly religious, Paganism. 

‘** The genius of ancient Rome and of 
ancient Greece might appear to revive in 
amicable union in the soul of Julian. 
The unmeasured military ambition, which 
turned the defensive into a war of ag- 
gression on all the imperilled frontiers ; 
the broad and vigorous legislation ; the 
unity of administration ; the severer tone 
of manners, which belonged to the better 
days of Rome ; the fine cultivation ; the 
perspicuous philosophy ; the lofty con- 
ceptions of moral greatness and purity, 
which distinguished the old Athenian.” — 
Vol. iii. pp. 49, 50. 


Is this admiration rational? Does 
the last Pagan emperor stand forth so 
resplendently in the page of history as 
to demand of a candid historian this 
warmth of eulogy? Far from it. 
Julian was one of a very numerous 
class, the names of some thirty or forty 
of whom might be given on a moment’s 
reflection,— the Alexanders, and Fre- 
dericks, and Napoleons ofhistory. Men 
who with a considerable mental power 
have also possessed a large share of 
energy, and a position in society afford- 
ing them abundant opportunities for 
active exertion. 
the world has been destitute of such 
men ; but their real merit—if the term 
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merit can be rightly applied to quali- 
ties which belong almost equally to a 
race-horse or a bull-dog—is of the 
lowest order. To be seated on a throne, 
or to be so near it as to exercise some 
share of regal influence, is surely not a 
circumstance demanding the admiration 
of a reasonable being. To have re- 
ceived at birth a constitution boiling 
over with animal life and vigour, such 
as renders it difficult to be for a mo- 
ment passive,—is this so uncommon a 
gift among mankind as to call for our 
peculiar approbation? Surely not. But 
add to these two endowments the third, 
of an organisation of the skull which re- 
moves the individual out of the class of 
the “stupid,” and places him among 
the “sensible” of mankind; and you 
have at once this third-rate hero, whom 
it is too much the fashion to idolise. 
We have not the slightest doubt, that 
any one possessed of Lavater’s skill 
in discrimination might, if he were 
enabled thoroughly to examine the 
brainular organisation of the men, 
discover among the few thousand offi- 
cers of our present army, some scores 
who want only the occasion and the 
needful scope for action to become the 
equals of the Julians, and Marlbo- 
roughs, and Napoleons of past times. 

We had begun to hope that men 
were growing out of this foolish habit 
of idolising the third-rate heroes of the 
battle-field and the cabinet. Small, 
indeed, will be the benefit accruing 
from “ the profound research and phi- 
losophical tone of thought” which Mr. 
Milman so magniloquently describes, 
if it leaves us, as slavishly as ever, the 
shouters at the chariot-wheels of the 
mere soldier or the worldly statesman. 

But it is not in one point only, or 
in several, that Mr. Milman has im- 
bibed the whole spirit and sentiment of 
Gibbon. The poison pervades the 
whole mass. As a second example, 
where hundreds offer themselves, we 
may refer to his portraiture of Athana- 
sius, who is characterised very nearly as 
Gibbon would himself have estimated 
him :— 


*« During two reigns, Athanasius con- 
tested the authority of the emperor. He 
endured persecution, calumny, exile: 
his life was frequently endangered in 
defence of one single tenet ; and that, it 
may be permitted to say, the most purely 
intellectual, and apparently the most re- 
mote from the ordinary passions of man : 
be confronted martyrdom, not for the 
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broad and palpable distinction between 
Christianity and heathenism, but for fine 
and subtle expressions of the Christian 
creed.” —Vol. ii. p. 450. 

“It is impossible, indeed, not to ad- 
mire the force of intellect which he cen- 
tered on this minute point of theology, 
his intrepidity, his constancy ; but had 
he not the power to allay the feud which 
his inexorable spirit tended to keep 
alive? Wasthe term ‘ Consubstantialism’ 
absolutely essential to Christianity? Ifa 
somewhat wider creed had been accepted, 
would not the truth at least as soon and 
as generally have prevailed? Could not 
the commanding or persuasive voice of 
Christianity have awed or charmed the 
troubled waters to peace?’— Vol. iii. 
p- 8. 

“ Though nothing can contrast more 
strongly with the expansive and liberal 
spirit of primitive Christianity than the 
repulsive tone of this exclusive theology, 
yet this remarkable phasis of Christianity 
seems to have been necessary, and not 
without advantage to the permanence of 
the religion,”——Vol, iii. p. 39. 


Here we have all the innate injustice 
which is natural to, and, in fact, inse- 
parable from, the “ philosophy” and 
* liberalism” of modern times. Atha- 
nasius is exposed to the odium of ad- 
vancing some “ fine and subtle” dis- 
tinction, useless and immaterial in itself, 
but exalted by him into “ an exclusive 
theology.” The simple and indisput- 
able fact is entirely passed over, that 
Athanasius and his friends were, 
throughout the whole contest, strictly 
on the defensive—that they proposed 
no new dogma, advanced no recently 
invented doctrine ; but simply repelled 
the attempted inroad of a formidable 
heresy. 

These “ fine and subtle” distinctions 


were drawn, not by the defenders of 


the primitive creed, but by those who 
sought to lead the church off from the 
‘faith once delivered to the saints.” 
The church, until the time of Arius, 
was content with that belief which Mr. 
Milman himself calls “ expansive and 
liberal.” 

The heresiarch it was who first 
essayed to invent a new sort of idol, 
and to worship, at the same time, éwo 
deities, not of the same substance, 
nature, or dignity. He it was who 
proposed to the church the adoration, 
besides God, of a minor or inferior 
deity,—a created God! The whole 
effort of Athanasius was to maintain 
the primitive faith. He was thus forced 
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into controversy, and compelled, whe- 
ther willing or unwilling, by “ fine and 
subtle” distinctions, to guard against 
the deceitful evasions of the plausible 
misleader. An arduous and unthankful 
office this, at the best ; and deserving a 
better reward than to have the whole 
odium of the controversy cast,as Mr.M. 
essays to do, upon himself, the defender 
of the truth, rather than on those who 
forced him to stand on his defence. 

There is, however, amidst this con- 
stant imitation of the English infidel, 
a still worse ingredient often percep- 
tible. We allude to the more recent 
and more imposing guise which scep- 
ticism has assumed in our own day, in 
the pseudo-theological productions of 
Germany. To these writers Mr. Mil- 
man openly declares his obligation. 
He says :— 

“I have reserved entirely my refer. 
ence to the work of Strauss for a se parate 
appendix. In these animadversions, and 
in some scattered observations which I 
have here and there ventured to make 
in my notes, on foreign, chiefly German, 
writers, I shall not be accused of that 
narrow jealousy, and, in my opinion, 
unworthy and timid suspicion, with which 
the writers of that country are proscribed 
by many. I am under too much obliga- 
tion to their profound research and philo- 
sophical tone of thought, not openly to 
express my gratitude to such works of 
German writers as I have been able to 
obtain, which have had any bearing on 
the subject of my inquiries. 

“IT could wish most unfeignedly that 
our modern literature were so rich in 
writings displaying the same unwearied 
industry, the same universal command of 
the literature of all ages and all countries, 
the same boldness, sagacity, and impar- 
tiality in historical criticism, as to enable 
us to dispense with such assistance. 
Though, in truth, with more or less of 
these high qualifications, German lite- 
rature unites religious views of every 
shade and character, from the Christliche 
Mystik of Goerres, which would bring 
back the faith of Europe to the Golden 

Legend and the Hagiography of what we 
still venture to call the dark ages, down, 
in regular series, to Strauss ; or, if there 
be any thing below Strauss, in the de- 
scending scale of Christian belief.” 
Vol. i. pp. viii, ix. 

Now, what is the tenor of the most 
noted of the works of which Mr. Mil- 
man thus speaks? He thus himself 
describes it :— 


“The hypothesis of Dr. Strauss is, 
that the whole history of our Lord, as re- 
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lated in the Gospels, is mythic ; that is 
to say, a kind of imaginative amplification 
of certain vague and slender traditions, 
the germ of which it is now impossible 
to trace. These myths are partly what 
he calls historical, partly philosophic, 
formed with the design of developing 
an ideal character of Jesus, and to har- 
monise that character with the Jewish 
notions of the Messiah. In order to 
prove this, the whole intermediate part 
of the work is a most eluborate, and, it 
would be uncandid not to say, a singu- 
larly skilful examination of the difficulties 
and discrepancies in the Gospels ; and a 
perpetual endeavour to shew in what 
manner, and with what design, each se- 


parate myth assumed its present form.” — 
Vol. i. p. 116. 


Thus, by Mr. Milman’s own ad- 
mission, Strauss is an infidel, a learned 
fool ; who, not choosing to take the 
trouble to ascertain the one grand point, 
the truth and authenticity of the Bible 
as a Divine revelation, or being so 
blinded by “ vain philosophy” as not 
to be able to discern and understand 
the proofs, sets himself to work to con- 
struct an ingenious hypothesis as to 
what this curious old book really is! 
How many thousands of poor and un- 
lettered men does England contain, 
who, if contempt were allowable in a 
Christian’s breast, might look down on 
this “ profound research and philoso- 
phical tone of thought” with a scorn 
the most contemptuous! Cowper has 
already described such an one, in his 
Lace-maker :-— 


‘She knows, and knows no more, her 
Bible true ; 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never 
knew. 

And in that charter reads, with sparkling 
eyes, 

Her title to a mansion in the skies. 


O happy peasant! O unhappy bard! 
His the mere tinsel! hers the rich re- 
ward ! 
He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers.” 


But a higher than Cowper has 
summed up the whole character of 
such as Strauss, in a single line :— 
“* Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools.” —Rom., i. 22. 

Unfortunately, however, for Mr. Mil- 
man, he is ofa different opinion. In- 
stead of wondering pity, mixed with a 
just indignation—which ought to be 
the predominant feelings of his mind— 
he beholds Strauss and his compeers 
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with undisguised admiration ; and ex- 
presses his “ gratitude” to them; and 
his “ unfeigned wish that our own lite- 
rature were rich” in similar writings ! 

Nothing, therefore, could be more 
natural than that he should constantly 
fall into their modes of thought and 
expression. Drawing his historical out- 
lines from Gibbon, he still needed 
some writer or writers of less noto- 
rious infidelity, to furnish him with 
theological criticisms which might ap- 
propriately coalesce with Gibbon’s 
sketches of men and events. In the 
German rationalists all this is found, 
Here are a few passages, which evince 
how apt a scholar Mr. Milman has 
proved himself in this new school of 
disguised infidelity :— 


‘“« Christ is as much beyond his own 
age as his own age is beyond the darkest 
barbarism. The time, though fitted to 
receive, could not by any combination of 
prevalent opinions, or by any conceivable 
course of moral improvement, have pro- 
duced Christianity. The conception of 
the human character of Jesus, and the 
simple principles of the new religion, as 
they were in direct opposition to the pre- 
dominant opinions and temper of his own 
countrymen, so they stand completely 
alone in the history of our race; and, as 
imaginary no less than as real, altogether 
transcend the powers of man’s moral con- 
ception. Supposing the gospels purely 
fictitious, or that, like ‘ Cyropedia’ of 
Xenophon, they embody on a groundwork 
of fact the highest moral and religious 
notions to which man had attained, and 
shew the utmost ideal perfection of the 
divine and human nature, they can be 
accounted for, according to my judg- 
ment, on tone of the ordinary princi- 
ples of human nature. When we behold 
Christ standing in the midst of the 
wreck of old religious institutions, and 
building, or rather at one word command. 
ing to arise, the simple and harmonious 
structure of the new faith, which seems 
equally adapted for all ages—a temple to 
which nations in the highest degree of 
civilisation may bring their offerings of 
pure hearts, virtuous dispositions, uni- 
versal charity,—our natural emotion is 
the recognition of the Divine goodness 
in the promulgation of this beneficent 
code of religion, and adoration of that 
Being in whom that Divine goodness is 
thus embodied and made comprehensible 
to the faculties of man, In the language 
of the apostle, ‘God is in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.’ ”"—Vol. i. 
p. 51, 

* Joseph had been betrothed to a vir- 
gin of his own race, named Mary ; but 
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according to Jewish usage, some time 
was to elapse between the betrothment 
and the espousals. In this interval took 
place the annunciation of the divine con- 
ception to the Virgin. In no part is the 
singular simplicity of the Gospel narra- 
tive more striking than in the relation of 
this incident ; and I should be inclined, 
for this reason alone, to reject the notion 
that these chapters were of a later date.* 
So early does that remarkable character- 
istic of the evangelic writings develope 
itself ; the manner in which they relate, 
in the same calm and equable tone, the 
most extraordinary and most trivial 
events ; the apparent absence either of 
wonder in the writer, or the desire of 
producing a strong effect on the mind of 
the reader.” —Vol. i. p. 95. 

“The Christian scheme, however it 
may occasionally admit the current lan- 
guage of the time, as where Christ is 
called the ‘ Light of the World,’ yet in its 
scope and purport stands clear and inde- 
pendent of all these physical notions: it 
is original, inasmuch as it is purely, es- 
sentially, and exclusively a moral revela- 
tion; its sole design to work a moral 
change ; to establish a new relation be- 
tween man and the Almighty Creator, 
and to bring to light the great secret of 
the immortality of man.” +— Vol. i. p. 98. 

‘In the marvellous incidents which 
follow the visit of the Virgin Mother to 
her cousin Elizabeth, when the joy oc- 
casioned by the miraculous conception 
seemed to communicate itself to the child 
of which the latter was pregnant, and 
called forth her ardent expressions of 
homage: and in the Magnificat, or song 
of thanksgiving, into which, like Han. 
nah in the older Scriptures, the Virgin 
broke forth, it is curious to observe how 
completely and exclusively consistent 
every expression appears with the state 
of belief at that period; all is purely 
Jewish, and accordant with the prevalent 
expectation of the national Messiah :t 
there is no word which seems to imply 
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any acquaintance with the unworldly 
and purely moral nature of the redemp- 
tion, which was subsequently developed.” 
—Vol. i. p. 101. 

‘In the stable of the inn or cara- 
vansera was born TILE CHILD, whose 
moral doctrines, if adopted throughout 
the world, would destroy more than half 
the misery by destroying all the vice and 
mutual hostility of men; and who has 
been for centuries considered the object 
of adoration, as the Divine Mediator be- 
tween God and Man, by the most civilised 
and enlightened nations of the earth,”— 
Vol. i. p. 108. 

«* Admit, as even the rationalist and 
mythic interpreters seem to do, though 
in vague and metaphysical terms, the 
divine interposition, or at least the pre- 
arrangement, and effective though re- 
mote agency of the Deity, in the intro. 
duction of Christianity into the world, 
these passages in general are not the 
vital and essential truths of Christianity, 
but the vehicle by which these truths 
were communicated ; a kind of language 
by which opinions were conveyed, and 
sentiments infused, and the general 
belief in Cbristianity implanted, con- 
firmed, and strengthened. As we can- 
not but suppose that the state of the 
world, as well during as subsequent to 
the introduction of Christianity, the com- 
parative rebarbarisation of the human 
race, the long centuries in which mankind 
was governed by imagination, rather than 
by severe reason, were within the design, 
or at least the foreknowledge, of all. 
seeing Providence; so from the fact that 
this mode of communication with man- 
kind was for so long a period so effective, 
we may not unreasonably infer its origi- 
nal adoption by Divine Wisdom. This 
language of poetic incident, and, if I 
may so speak, of imagery, interwoven as 
it was with the popular belief, infused 
into the hymns, the services, the cere- 
monial of the church, embodied in ma- 
terial representation by painting or 


* « J cannot discover any great force in the critical arguments adduced to disjoin 


these preliminary chapters from the rest of the narrative. There is a very remarkable 
evidence of their authenticity in the curious apocryphal book, the ‘ Ascensio Isaiz,’ 
(published from the A&thiopic by Archbishop Lawrence.) Compare Gesenius, Je- 
saias, Einleitung, p. 50. ‘This writing marks its own date, the end of the reign of 
Nero, with unusual certainty, and contains distinct allusions to these facts, as forming 


integral parts of the life of Christ. ‘The events were no doubt treasured in the 
memory of Mary, and might by her be communicated to the apostles.” 

t “ M. Klaproth has somewhere said, that, ‘next to the Christian, no religion 
has contributed more to ennoble the human race than the Buddha religion.’ Compare, 
likewise, the very judicious observations of Wm. Humboldt, uber die Kawi Sprache, 
p. 95. 

t “ Agreeing so far, as the fact, with Strauss, I should draw a directly opposite 
inference, the high improbability that this remarkable keeping, this pure Judaism, 
without the intervention of Christian notions, should have been maintained, if this 


passage had been invented or composed after the complete formation of the Christian 
scheme,” 
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Christianity, univerally intelligible, and 
responded to by the human heart, 
throughout these many centuries. Re- 
velation thus spoke the language, not 
merely of its own, but of succeeding 
times ; because its design was the per- 
petuation as well as the first propagation 
of the Christian religion. 

“Whether then these were actual 
appearances or impressions produced on 
the mind of those who witnessed them, 
is of slight importance. In either case 
they are real historical facts ; they par- 
take of poetry in their form, and, in a 
certain sense, in their groundwork ; but 
they are imaginative, not fietitious ; true, 
as relating that which appeared to the 
minds of the relators exactly as it did 
appear.”—Vol. i. p, 131. 

“* The whole assembly was in a state 


of pleasing astonishment at the ease of 


his delivery, and the sweet copiousness 
of his language : they could scarcely be- 
lieve that it was the youth whom they 
had so often seen, the son of a humble 
father, in their streets, and who had 
enjoyed no advantages of learned edu- 
cation,’”’—Vol. i. p. 187. 


We have copied these passages with 
a disgust amounting almost to horror. 
The open blasphemies of our English 
infidels were less revolting than the pa- 
tronising air, the ‘* philosophical tone,’ 
with which the prebendary of West- 
minster describes H1m who is none else 
than “ the Mighty God, the Everlast- 
ing Father, the Prince of Peace.” We 
declare that we find a difficulty even 
in alluding to the subject. An open 
blasphemer may be dealt with, but 
how are we to speak of one who praises 
Him “ who holdeth the stars in his 
right hand,” in just such language as 
might be applied to an Aristotle or 
a Plato? 

That, as a natural corollary, the 
whole New Testament is reduced toa 
mere human history, often requiring 
allowance to be made for exaggeration, 
and for the mistakes of the writers, we 
might have expected to follow. The 
following is the style in which the 
Gospels are dealt with :— 


“ The place was called Beth-esda (the 
house of mercy), and the pool was sup- 
posed to possess remarkable properties 
for healing diseases. At certain periods 
there was a strong commotion in the 
waters, which probably bubbled up from 
some chemical cause connected with 
their medicinal effects. Popular belief, 
or rather, perhaps, popular language, 
attributed this agitation of the surface to 
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the descent of an angel ; for, of course, 
the regular descent of a celestial being, 
visible to the whole city, cannot for an 
instant be supposed.” —Vol. i. p. 215. 

“ Yet concealment, or at least less fre- 
quent publicity, seems now to have been 
his object; for when some of those in- 

sane persons, the demoniacs as they 

were called, openly address him by the 
title of Son of God, Jesus enjoins their 
silence, as though he were yet unwilling 
openly to assume this title, which was 
fully equivalent to that of the Messiah ; 
and which, no doubt, was already ascribed 
to him by the bolder and less gontens of 
his followers.” —Vol. i. p. 22% 

“There is one very iene reason, 
which I do not remember to have seen 
urged with sufficient force, but which 
may have contributed to induce Jesus to 
adopt the current language on this point. 
‘The disbelief in these spiritual influences 
was one of the characteristic tenets of the 
unpopular sect of the Sadducees. A de- 
parture from the common language, or 
the endeavour to correct this inveterate 
error, would have raised an immediate 
outcry against him from his watchful 
and malignant adversaries, as an unbe- 
lieving Sadducee.”— Vol. i. p. 234. 

‘ The moral difficulty of this transac- 
tion has always appeared to me greater 
than that of reconciling it with the more 
rational view of demoniacism. Both are 
much diminished, if not entirely removed, 
by the theory of Kuinoél, who attributes 
to the lunatics the whole of the conversa- 
tion with Jesus ; and supposes that their 
driving the herd of swine down the pre- 
cipice was the last paroxysm in which 
their insanity exhausted itself.” — Vol. i. 
p- 238. 

“The next instant, however, the mo- 
mentary weakness is subdued, and though 
the agony is so severe that the sweat falls 
like large drops of blood to the ground, 
resigns himself at once to the will of God. 
Nothing can heighten the terrors of the 
coming scene so much as its effect, in 
anticipation, on the mind of Jesus him. 
self.”—Vol. i, p. 332, 

“« The other, of milder disposition, yet 
in death, inclines to believe in Jesus, 
and when he returns to assume his king- 
dom, would hope to share in its blessings. 
To him Jesus, speaking in the current 
language, promises an immediate reward : 
he is to pass at once from life to happi- 
ness.”— Vol. i. p. 361. 

** Yet so little are the Evangelists stu- 
dious of effect, that this incident of unri- 
valled moral sublimity, even in the whole 
life of Christ, is but briefly, we might 
almost say carelessly, noticed by St. Luke 
alone,” Vol. i. p. 363. 


Nothing can be clearer than the drift 
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of all these passages. They are totally 
irreconcilable with a belief that the 
Bible is a Divine Revelation. In- 
spired writers would not have deluded 
us by descriptions which were untrue ; 
the Hoty Spirit, dictating plain and 
distinct accounts of actual transactions, 
would not have given us, as facts, 
what were merely appearances. Sup- 
posing only these few passages, which 
we have selected out of many, to be 
just and necessary corrections of the 
text of Scripture, it follows of necessity 
that to the poor man at least, who 
cannot avail himself of the “ profound” 
lucubrations of Strauss and Kuinoél, 
the Bible is a book of scarcely any 
utility ; since he can scarcely ever tell, 
when it asserts a fact, whether it does 
not really mean something quite dif- 
ferent. The evangelist tells us, that 
“ The devils besought Jesus, saying, 
If thou cast us out, suffer us to go 
away into the herd of swine. And he 
said unto them, Go. And when they 
were come out, they went into the 
herd of swine; and behold, the whole 
herd of swine ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, and perished in the 
waters.” (Matt. viii. 31, 32.) All 
which is to be interpreted, according 
to Kuinoél (with Mr. Milman’s ap- 
proval), that there were no devils in 
the case, but that the men said to be 
possessed with devils were merely two 
lunatics, and the driving the herd of 
swine down the precipice merely “ the 
last paroxysm in which their insanity 
exhausted itself!” But if this sort of 
interpretation is allowable at all, how 
are we to understand any one of the 
supernatural interpositions with which 
Holy Writabounds, without a “ theory” 
or an * hypothesis,” to elucidate its 
actual meaning? And thus the Bible 
becomes, to the unlearned, no better 
than a book of Oriental figures and 
wonderful stories, wholly useless to 
him without a key. The simpie and 
plain rejection of the whole, by the 
Hlumes and Gibbons, who at once tell 
us that they are resolved not to believe 
any thing which their senses have not 
actually experienced, is far preferable 
to this evasive and pedantic infidelity. 
If the Bible be not the very word of 
God, and entirely and absolutely true, 
then is it a matter of slight importance 
what its real place and meaning is. 
It must be either inspired, and there- 
fore authoritative ; or else a fiction and 
a forgery, and therefore to be rejected. 
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Mr. Milman’s book, therefore, cast- 
ing, as it does, a doubt on the first 
branch of the alternative, and refusing 
full credence to the word of God, is 
essentially an infidel production. His 
verdict is unhesitatingly given in favour 
of those German commentators of 
modern times, who treat the books 
of the Old and New Testament as they 
treat the works of Aristotle and Tacitus ; 
and level every thing found in them 
to the standard of their own precon- 
ceived ideas. The idea of submission, 
the posture of teachable prostration 
before a speaking God, is never once 
thought of. The great fundamental 
question, whether these books are 
divine, and therefore infallible, or not, 
is never so much as seriously asked. 
The whole system is that of proud 
scepticism, of arrogant unbelief. 

The public should have a clear un- 
derstanding of this, before they take up 
Mr. Milman’s book. They should read 
it as the production of a follower of Gib- 
bon and of Strauss ; and viewed in this 
light, as a rationalist, not a Christian 
production, they will have no reason to 
be disappointed with it. They will find 
a vast fund of information, much of 
which is almost unattainable in any 
other English production ; and if there 
be no partiality exhibited towards the 
truth, there is at least no leaning to any 
particular heresy. The one and almost 
the only fault is, a ‘ philosophical” 
indifference, which holds truth and 
falsehood in nearly equal esteem, and 
chiefly dislikes that clear and decided 
view of the doctrines of revelation, 
which it is the fashion to denominate 
“ bigotry and intolerance.” 

As a good specimen of the powers 
of Mr. Milman in the description of a 
theory, we will adduce his curious 
recapitulation of the fancies of the 
Gnostics ; a portraiture which, if the 
work of his own hands, must have cost 
him no little care and trouble :— 


« Valentinus annihilated the com- 
plexity of pre-existing heavens, which, 
perhaps, connected the system of Basi- 
lides with that of ancient Egypt, and did 
not interpose the same infinite number of 
gradations between the primal Deity and 
the material world. He descended much 
more rapidly into the sphere of Christian 
images and Christian language ; or, ra- 
ther, he carried up many of the Christian 
notions and terms, and enshrined them 
in the Pleroma, the region of spiritual 
and inaccessible light. The fundamental 
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tenet of Orientalism, the incomprehensi- 
bility of the Great Supreme, was the es- 
sential principle of his system, and was 
represented in terms pregnant with mys- 
terious sublimity. ‘The first Father was 
called Bythos, the Abyss, the Depth, the 
Unfathomable, who dwelt alone in in- 
scrutable and ineffable height, with his 
own first Conception, his Ennoia, who 
bore the emphatic and awful name of 
Silence. ‘The first devolopement or self- 
manifestation was Mind (Nous), whose 
appropriate consort was Aletheia, or 
Truth. ‘These formed the first great 
quaternion, the highest scale of being. 
From Mind and Truth proceeded the 
Word and Life (Logos and Zoe); their 
manifestations were Man and the Church, 
Anthropos and Ecclesia, and so the first 
ogdoad was complete. From the Word 
and Life proceeded ten more ons ; but 
these seem, from their names, rather qua- 
lities of the Supreme,—at least the five 
masculine names ; for the feminine ap- 
pear to imply some departure from the 
pure elementary and unimpassioned na- 
ture of the primal parent. The males 
are—Buthios, profound, with his con- 
sort Mixis, conjunction ; Ageratos, that 
grows not old, with Henosis, or union ; 
Autophyes, self-subsistent, with Hedone, 
pleasure ; Akinetos, motionless, with 
Synucrasis, commixture; the Only Be- 
gotten and the Blessed. ‘The offspring 
of Man and the Church were twelve, and 
in the females we seem to trace the 
shadowy prototypes of the Christian 
graces:—the Paraclete and Faith; the 
Paternal and Hope; the Maternal and 
Charity; the Ever-intelligent and Pru- 
dence ; Ecclesiasticos (a term apparently 
expressive of church-union) and Blessed. 
ness; Will and Wisdom (Theletos and 
Sophia). 

“These thirty ons dwelt alone 
within the sacred and inviolable circle of 
the Pleroma: they were all, in one sense, 
manifestations of the Deity, all purely 
intellectual, an universe apart. But the 
peace of this metaphysical hierarchy was 
disturbed ; and here we are presented 
with a noble allegory, which, as it were, 
brings these abstract conceptions within 
the reach of human sympathy. ‘The last 
of the dodecarchy which sprung froin 
Man and the Church was Sophia, or Wis- 
dom. Without intercourse with her 
consort Will, Wisdom was seized with 
an irresistible passion for that know- 
ledge and intimate union with the primal 
Father, the unfathomable, which was the 
sole privilege of the first-born, Mind. 
She would comprehend the incompre. 
hensible : love was the pretext, but te- 
merity the motive. Pressing onward 
under this strong impulse, she would 
have reached the remete sanctuary, and 
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would finally have been absorbed into the 
primal Essence, had she not encountered 
Horus (the impersonated boundary be. 
tween knowledge and the Deity). At 
the persuasion of this ‘ limitary cherub’ 
(to borrow Milton’s words), she acknow. 
ledged the incomprehensibility of the 
Father, returned in humble acquiescence 
to her lowlier sphere, and allayed the 
passion begot of wonder. But the har. 
mony of the intellectual world was de- 
stroyed ; a redemption, a restoration, was 
necessary ; and (for now Valentinus must 
incorporate the Christian system into his 
own) from the first ASon, the Divine 
Mind, proceeded Christ and the Holy 
Ghost. Christ communicated to the 
listening ‘Eons the mystery of the im. 
perishable nature of the Father, and their 
own procession from him; the delighted 
Zons commemorated the restoration of 
the holy peace, by each contributing his 
most splendid gift to form Jesus, en- 
circled with his choir of angels. 


** Valentinus did not descend imme. 
diately from his domain of metaphysical 
abstraction ; he interposed an inter. 
mediate sphere between that and the ma- 
terial world. ‘The desire or passion of 
Sophia, impersonated, became an inferior 
Wisdom ; she was an outcast from the 
Pleroma, and lay floating in the dim and 
formless chaos without. The Christos in 
mercy gave her form and substance; she 
preserved, as it were, some fragrance of 
immortality. Her passion was still strong 
for higher things, for the light which she 
could not apprehend ; and she inces- 
santly attempted to enter the forbidden 
circle of the Pleroma, but was again ar- 
rested by Horus, who uttered the mystic 
name of Jao. Sadly she returned to the 
floating elements of inferior being ; she 
was surrendered to Passion, and with his 
assistance produced the material world. 
The tears which she shed, at the thought 
of her outcast condition, formed the hu- 
mid element; her smiles, when she 
thought of the region of glory, the light ; 
her fears and her sorrows, the grosser 
elements. Christ descended no more to 
her assistance, but sent Jesus, the Para- 
clete, the Saviour, with his angels; and 
with his aid all substance was divided 
into material, animal, and spiritual. The 
spiritual, however, altogether emanated 
from the light of her divine assistant ; 
the first formation of the animal (the 
Psychic) was the Demiurge, the Creator, 
the Saviour, the Father, the king of all 
that was consubstantial with himself, and 
finally, the material, of which he was only 
the Demiurge or Creator. ‘Thus were 
formed the seven intermediate spheres, 
of which the Demiurge and his assistant 
angels (the seven again of the Persian 
system), with herself, made up a second 
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ogdoad,—the image and feeble reflection 
of the former ; ‘Wisdom representing 
the primal Parent ; the Demiurge the 
divine Mind, though he was ignorant of 
his mother, more ignorant than Satan 
himself; the other sideral angels, the 
rest ofthe Acons. By the Demiurge the 
lower world was formed. Mankind con- 
sisted of three classes: the spiritual, 
who are enlightened with the divine ray 
from Jesus ; the animal, or psychic, the 
offspring and kindred of the Demiurge ; 
the material, the slaves and associates of 
Satan, the prince of the material world. 
They were represented, as it were, by 
Seth, Abel,and Cain. ‘This organisation 
or distribution of mankind harmonised 
with tolerable facility with the Christian 
scheme. But by multiplying his spiritual 
beings, Valentinus embarrassed himself 
in the work of redemption or restoration 
of this lower and still degenerating 
world. With him, it was the Christos, 
or rather a faint image and reflection (for 
each of his intelligences multiplied them- 
selves by this reflection of their being), 
who passed through the material form of 
the Virgin, like water through a tube. It 
was Jesus who descended upon the 
Saviour at his baptism, in the shape of the 
dove ; and Valentinus admitted the com- 
mon fantastic theory, with regard to the 
death of Jesus, At the final consumma- 
tion, the latent fire would burst out (here 
Valentinus admitted the common theory 
of Zoroastrianism and Christianity) and 
consume the very scoria of matter; the 
material men, with their prince, would 
utterly perish in the conflagration. Those 
of the animal, the psychic, purified by 
the divine ray imparted by the Re- 
deemer, would, with their parent, the 
Demiurge, occupy the intermediate realm, 
there were the just men made perfect, 
while the great mother Sophia, would at 
length be admitted into the Pleroma, or 
intellectual sphere. 


** Gnosticism was pure poetry, and 
Bardesanes was the poet of Gnosticism. 
For above two centuries, the hymns of 
this remarkable man, and those of his 
son Harmonius, enchanted the ears of the 
Syrian Christians, till they were expelled 
by the more orthodox raptures of Ephra- 
em, the Syrian. Among the most re- 
markable circumstances relating to Bar- 
desanes, who lived at the court of Abgar, 
king of Edessa, was his inquiry into the 
doctrines of the ancient Gymnosophists 
of India, which thus connected, as it 
were, the remotest East with the great 
family of religious speculatists: yet the 
theory of Bardesanes was more nearly 
allied to the Persian or the Chaldean ; 
and the language of his poetry was in 
that fervent and amatory strain which 
borrows the warmest metaphors of human 
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passion to kindle the soul to divine 
love. 


“« Bardesanes deserved the glory, 
though he did not suffer the pains, of 
martyrdom. Pressed by the philosopher 
Apollonius, in the name of his master, 
the Emperor’ Verus, to deny Christianity, 
he replied, ‘1 fear not death, w hich I 
shall not escape by yielding to the wishes 
of the emperor.’ Bardesanes had opposed 
with vigorous hostility the system of 
Marcion ; he afterwards appears to have 
seceded, outwardly conforming, to 
have aspired in private to become the 
head of another Gnostic sect, which, in 
contradistinction to those of Saturninus 
and Valentinus, may be called the Meso. 
potamian or Babylonian. With him, the 
primal Deity dwelt alone with his con. 
sort, his primary thought or conception, 
Their first offsprings, AZons, or emana- 
tions, were Christ and the Holy Ghost, 
who, in his system, was feminine, and 
nearly allied to the Sophia, or Wisdom, 
of other theories; the four elements— 
the dry earth, and the water, the fire, 
aud the air—who make up the celestial 
ogdoad. ‘The Son and his partner, the 
Spirit, or Wisdom, with the assistance of 
the elements, made the worlds, which 
they surrendered to the government of 
the seven planetary spirits and the sun 
and moon, the visible types of the primal 
union. Probably these, as in the other 
systems, made the second ogdoad ; and 
these, with other astral influences, bor- 
rowed from the T'sabaism of the region, 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the 
thirty-six Decani, as he called the rulers 
of the 360 days, governed the world of 
man. And here Bardesanes became im- 
plicated with the eternal dispute about 
destiny and freewill, on which he wrote 
a separate treatise, and which entered 
into and coloured all his speculations. 
But the Wisdom which was the consort of 
the Son was of an inferior nature to that 
which dwelt with the Father. She was the 
Sophia Achamoth, and, faithless to her 
spiritual partner, she had taken delight in 
assisting the Demiurge in the creation of 
the visible world ; but, in all her wander- 
ings and estrangement, she felt a con- 
stant and impassioned desire for perfect 
reunion with her first consort. He as- 
sisted her in her‘course of purification ; 
revealed to her his more perfect light, 
on which she gazed with reanimating 
love; and the second wedding of these 
long-estranged powers, in the presence 
of the parent Deity, and all the ons 
and angels, formed the subject of one of 
his most ardent and rapturous hymns, 
With her arose into the Pleroma those 
souls which partook of her celestial na- 
ture, and are rescued, by the descent of 
the Christ, according to the usual Gnoe- 
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tic theory, from their imprisonment in 
the world of matter.”—Vol. ii. p- 119. 


Another passage, more generally in- 
teresting, describes with great clearness 


and truth, the gradual deterioration of 


Christianity by the accession of power, 
and wealth, and popular influence. 
Superseding Paganism in the very seat 
of its authority, the church followed too 
closely the fatal example of the ancient 
Israelites in their conquest of Canaan. 
* Tt came to pass, when Israel was 
strong, that they put the Canaanites to 
tribute, and did not utterly drive them 
out.” “So they became as thorns in 
their sides; and their gods became a 
snare unto them” (Judg. i. 28). The 
earlier Christians were but too glad to 
receive the relenting Pagans, princes 
and people, into their community, and 
too ready to purchase such an accession 
of strength by adopting not only the 
converts themselves, but their former 
rites and customs also. Mr. Milman 
thus sketches the rise of the splendid 
ritual of the fifth and sixth centuries :— 


** But among the more numerous and 
hereditary Christians of this period, the 
temple and the solemn service were in- 
dispensable to enforce and maintain the 
devotion. Religion was not strong enough 
to disdain, and far too earnest to decline, 
any legitimate means of advancing her 

cause. The wholeceremonial was fr ramed 
with the art which arises out of the 
intuitive perception of that which is 
effective towards its end; that which 
was felt to be awful was adopted to 
enforce awe ; that which drew the people 
to the church, and affected their minds 
when there, became sanctified to the use 
of the church. The edifice itself arose 
more lofty with the triumph of the faith, 
and enlarged itself to receive the multi- 
plying votaries. Christianity disdained 
that its God and its Redeemer should be 
less magnificently honoured than the 
demons of Paganism. In the service it 
delighted to transfer and to breathe, as 
it were, a sublimer sense into the com- 
mon appellations of the Pagan worship, 
whether from the ordinary ceremonial, 
or the more secret mysteries. The 
church became a temple ; 
the communion, an altar ; the celebration 
of the eucharist, the appalling or the 
unbloody sacrifice. The ministering 
functionaries multiplied with the variety 
of the ceremonial; each was consecrated 
to his office by a lower kind of ordina- 
tion ; but a host of subordinate attendants 
by degrees swelled the officiating train. 
rhe incense, the garlands, the lamps, all 
were gradually adopted by zealous 
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rivalry, or seized as the lawful spoils of 
vanquished Paganism, and consecrated 
to the service of Christ.” — Vol. iii. 
p- 418. 


«« At Easter, and at Pentecost, and in 
some places at the Epiphany, the rite of 
baptism was administered publicly (that 
is, in the presence of the faithful) to all 
the converts ofthe year, excepting those 
few instances in which it had been ex- 
pedient to perform the ceremony without 
delay, or where the timid Chistian put 
it off till the close of life; a practice for 
a long time condemned in vain by the 
clergy. But the fact of the delay shews 
how deeply the importance and efficacy 
of the rite were rooted in the Christian 
mind. It was a complete lustration of 
the soul. The Neophyte emerged from 
the waters of Baptism in a state of per- 
fect innocence. The Dove (the Holy 
Spirit) was constantly hovering over the 
font, and sanctifying the waters to the 
mysterious ablution of all the sins of the 
passed life. If the soul suffered no 
subsequent taint, it passed at once to 
the realms of purity and bliss ; the heart 
was purified ; the understanding illumi- 
nated ; the spirit was clothed with im- 
mortality. Robed in white, emblematical 
of spotless purity, the candidate ap- 
proached the baptistery, in the larger 
churches a separate building, There he 
uttered the solemn vows which pledged 
him to his religion. The symbolising 
genius of the East added some significant 
ceremonies. ‘The Catechumen turned to 
the West, the realm of Satan, and thrice 
renounced his power; he turned to the 
East to adore the Sun of Righteousness, 
and to proclaim his compact with the 
Lord of Life. The mystic trinal number 
prevailed throughout; the vow was 
threefold, and thrice pronounced. The 
baptism was usually by immersion ; the 
Te . off the clothes was emblematic 

‘ putting off the old man;’ but bap- 
en by sprinkling was allowed, accord- 
ing to the exigency of the case. The 
water itself became, in the vivid language 
of the Church, the blood of Christ: it 
was compared, by a fanciful analogy, to 
the Red Sea: the daring metaphors of 
some of the Fathers might seem to assert 
a transmutation of its colour. 

‘“« The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
imperceptibly acquired the solemnity, the 
appellation, of a sacrifice. The poetry 
of devotional language kindled into the 
most vivid and realising expressions of 
awe and adoration, No imagery could 
be too bold, no words too glowing, to 
impress the soul more profoundly with 
the sufferings, the divinity, the intimate 
union of the Redeemer with his disciples. 
‘The invisible presence of the Lord, which 
the devout felt within the whole church, 
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but more particularly in its more holy 
and secluded part, was gradually con- 
centrated, as it were, upon the altar. 
The mysterious identification of the Re- 
deemer with the concentrated elements 
was first felt by the mind, till, at a later 
period, a material and corporeal trans. 
mutation began to be asserted; that 
which the earlier Fathers, in the boldest 
figure, called a bloodless sacrifice, be- 
came an actual oblation of the body and 
blood of Christ. But all these fine and 
subtle distinctions belong to a later 
theology. In the dim vagueness, in the 
ineffable and inexplicable mystery, con- 
sisted much of its impressiveness on the 
believer, the awe and dread of the un- 
initiate.” Vol. iii. p. 427. 


The style and tone of thought of 


Gibbon are strikingly visible in the 
following brief sketch of some of the 
more eminent fathers. Probably the 
infidel might have ventured upon some 
more cutting taunt; but the worldliness 
of the whole could hardly be exceeded. 


‘* Each province seemed to have pro- 
duced some iadividual adapted to the 
particular period and circumstances of 
the time, who devoted himself to the 
establishment of the Athanasian opinions. 
The intractable Egypt, more particularly 
turbulent Alexandria, was ruled by the 
strong arm of the bold and unprincipled 
Theophilus. The dreamy mysticism of 
Syria found a congenial representative in 
Ephrem. A more intellectual, yet still 
somewhat imaginative, Orientalism ani- 
mates the writings of St. Basil ; in a less 
degree, those of Gregory of Nazianzum ; 
still less, those of Gregory of Nyssa. The 


more powerful and Grecian eloquence of 


Chrysostom swayed the popular mind in 
Constantinople. Jerom, a link, as it were, 
between the East and the West, trans. 
planted the monastic spirit and opinions 
of Syria into Rome ; and brought into 
the East much of the severer thought, 
and more prosaic reasoning, of the Latin 
world. In Gaul, where Hilary of Poitiers 
had long maintained the cause of Trini- 
tarianism, on the borders of civilisation, 
St. Martin of Tours acted the part of a 
bold and enterprising missionary ; while 
in Milan, the court capital of the West, 
the strong practical character of Ambrose, 
his sternly conscientious moral energy, 
though hardening at times into rigid into- 


lerance, with the masculine strength of 


his style, confirmed the Latin church in 
that creed, to which Rome had adhered 
with almost unshaken fidelity.” 

‘In some respects, Chrysostom’s cha- 
racter wanted the peculiar, and perhaps 
inconsistent qualifications requisite for 
his position. He was the preacher, but 
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not the man of the world. A great ca- 
pital is apt to demand that magnificence 
in its prelate at which it murmurs. It 
will not respect less than splendid state 
and the show of authority, while at the 
same time it would have the severest 
austerity and the strongest display of 
humility — the pomp of the pontiff with the 
poverty and lowliness of the apostle.” — 
Vol. iii. p. 219. 


But probably the best passage in the 
whole three volumes is the following, 
in which Mr. Milman, casting off the 
trammels of a servile following of 
Gibbon, gives us, in the following 
specimen of his own nervous style, 
probably as satisfactory and as lucid a 
view of a very perplexed and perplex- 
ing question as exists in the whole 
compass of our literature. One is 
grieved to see the pen that is capable of 
a diction so far superior to that of 
Gibbon, frequently stooping to the most 
servile imitation ofa style bad in itself, 
but quite insufferable when offered at 
second hand :— 


“* It is easy to imagine, in the clergy, 
a high and serene indifference to the 
political tumults of society. ‘This is 
perpetually demanded by those who find 
the sacerdotal influence adverse to their 
own views; but, to the calm inquirer, 
this simple question becomes the most 
difficult and intricate problem in religious 
history. If religion consisted solely in 
the intercourse between man and his 
Creator ; if the Christian minister were 
merely the officiating functionary in the 
ceremonial of the church,—the human 
mediator between the devotion of man 
and the providence of God,—the voice 
which expresses the common adoration, — 
the herald who announces the general 
message of revelation to mankind, — 
nothing could be more clear than the 
line which might exclude him from all 
political, or even all worldly affairs, 
But Christianity is likewise a moral 
power; and as that moral power or 
guide, religion, and the minister of 
religion, cannot refrain from interposing 
in all questions of human conduct; as 
the interpreter of the divine law to the 
perplexed and doubting conscience, it 
cannot but spread its dominion over the 
whole field of human action. In this 
character, religion embraced the whole 
life of man, public as well as private. 
How was the minister of that religion to 
pause and discriminate as to the extent 
of his powers, particularly since the 
public acts of the most eminent in station 
possessed such unlimited influence over 
the happiness of society, and even the 
eternal welfare of the whole community ? 
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What public misconduct was not at the 
same time an unchristian act? Were 
the clergy, by connivance, to become ac- 
complices in vices which they did not 
endeavour to counteract? C hristianity 
on the throne, as in the cottage, was 
equally bound to submit on every point 
in which religious motive or principle 
ought to operate, in every act, therefore, 
of life, to the admitted restraints of the 
Gospel; and the general feeling of 
Christianity at this period had invested 
the clergy with the right, or rather the 
duty, of enforcing the precepts of the 
Gospel on every professed believer. 
How, then, were the clergy to distinguish 
between the individual and political ca- 
pacity of the man ; to respect the prince, 
yet to advise the Christian ; to look with 
indifference on one set of actions as 
secular, to admonish on the danger of 
another as affairs of conscience ? 

“ Nor at this early period of its still 
aggressive, still consciously beneficial 
influence, could the hierarchy be ex- 
pected to anticipate with coldly prophetic 
prudence the fatal consequence of some 
of its own encroachments on worldly 
authority. The bishop of a great capital 
was the conductor, the representative, of 
the moral power of the Gospel, which 
was perpetually striving to obtain its 
ascendancy over brute force, violence, 
and vice ; “and of necessity, perhaps, was 
not always cautious or discreet in the 
means to which it resorted. It became 
contaminated in the incessant strife, and 
forgot its end, or rather sought for the 
mastery as its end, rather than as the 
legitimate means of promoting its bene- 
ficial objects. Under the full, and no 
doubt, at first, warrantable persuasion, 
that it was advancing the happiness and 
virtue of mankind, where should it arrest 
its own course, or set limits to its own 
humanising and improving interposi- 
tions?’ Thus, under the constant tempt- 
ation of assuming, as far us possible, 
the management of affairs which were 
notoriously mismanaged through the 
vices of public men, the administration 
even of public matters by the clergy 
might seem, to them at least, to insure 
justice, disinterestedness, and clemency : 
till tried by the possession of power, they 
would be the last to discern the danger 
of being invested in that power.”—Vol. 
iii, p. 220. 

Mr. Milman’s work, then, may claim 
such merit as is unanimously awarded 
to the histories of Hume and of Gib- 
bon; while we wish, in his case as in 
theirs, that it had never been written. 
As far as the world is concerned, it 
will contribute both to its amusement 
and information ; while the author will 
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derive a degree of literary fame, and 
perhaps some amount of profit; but, 
with all this, should Mr. Milman ever 
be brought to a right judgment and 
appreciation of divine things, he will 
bitterly lament that ever he gave it to 
the press. It is one of the leaves, not 
of the tree of life, but of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. 

Our readers will probably remem- 
ber, that somewhat more than a twelve- 
month since we gave them warning of 
a new and subtle form of evil which 
had lately shewn itself in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ; and which was per- 
verting many from the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and instilling a preference 
for the more refined parts of Romanism. 
Now, as evils often spring out of their 
opposites, we here detect in Mr. Mil- 
man’s volumes, not a consequence of 
the new Oxford perversion, but one of 
its chief causes. Not, of course, that 
we would adduce a book first pub- 
lished in 1840, as a producing cause of 
other books published in 1836 or 
1838 ; but that Mr. Milman brings 
up before us the remembrance of the 
researches of Dr. Pusey many years 
since ; and shews us, in the pit of dark- 
ness into which Dr. P. then looked, 
some cause, and some excuse, for the 
excessive revulsion which then, and 
since, has shewn itself in his mind and 
actions. 

Dr. Pusey, a dozen years back, 
searched deeply into the state and cha- 
racter of German theology, and was so 
horrified with what he found, that, 
rashly connecting this production of 
the bottomless pit with Protestantism, 
he has since shewn a very natural, 
though mistaken, disposition, to get as 
far from Protestantism as possible. Mr. 
Miiman has explored the same den; 
but we lament to say that the mephitic 
vapours of that avenue of hell seem to 
have turned his brain, and he returns 
to us a lamentable instance of the 
power of evil principles, even in dis- 
possessing truth. 

[t is a question which, even if boot- 
less, many will naturally ask them- 
selves, Which of these two mischiefs is 
the greatest? Which threatens the more 
fearful peril to the church,—the ra- 
tionalism of Germany, or its opposite 
result and counterpart,—-that return, in 
heart and affections, to Rome, which 
many, revolted by what they erro- 
neously call ‘ ultra Protestantism,” 
but which is no Protestantism at all, 
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are now bent on effecting? The 
question is not an easy one; nor, 
as far as we can see, is it necessary to 
be answered. Practically, it is nearly 
the same which was once put, in the 
vicinity of Oxford, to the favourite of 
one of our British kings,—whether she 
chose the dagger or the poisoned cup? 
Life is in neither. The truth is far 
from each; and only in the truth is 
there safety. 

Yet, assuredly, if a choice must be 
made, or, rather, if the inquiry merely 
be, which of the two mischiefs is the 
most deadly, we must decide that the 
“ cold aconite and deadly hellebore ” 
of rationalism leaves less possibility of 
recovery than the henek draught of 
Rome’s intoxicating cup. Unques- 
tionably, rather would we that any 
friend of ours should lose himself for a 
time in the mists and mazes of tradi- 
tion, the worship of the sacraments, 
and the semi-adoration of the saints, 
than that he should sink into the hope- 
less quicksands of universal scepticism. 

And hence it is that among our chief 
reasons for regretting the appearance of 
the present work is, the fresh impetus 
it will give to the growth of the new 
Oxford Popery. In itself, Mr. Mil- 
man’s book will do little harm. It is 
opposed to the spirit of the times, in 
England at least ; and its approvers 
and supporters will be found not 
among the Christians of England, but 
among the Bulwers and Macaulays of 
the literary world. Its most mischiev- 
ous result will not be in a direct but in 
a reflex operation. It will repel, dis- 
gust, and drive many, as Dr. Pusey 
was driven aforetime, into the opposite 
errors and excesses. Disgust at so 
fearful an exhibition of “ liberalism” 
will foree many into superstition and 
bigotry. 

Yet does it remain immutably true, 
that the reverse of wrong is not right ; 
and that he who rushes, from maintain- 
ing the supremacy of his own reason, 
to the abrogation of reason altogether, 
only prefers Scylla to Charybdis, and 
is equally lost. 

The grand question, “ What is 
truth?” introduces us to the oniy key 
to these difficulties. Mr. Milman’s 
rationality is not rational; Dr. Pusey’s 
religion is irreligious. Neither have 
sought and discovered the only true 
standard of right and wrong. 

The German neologians, after whom 
Mr. Milman shapes his creed, have not 
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the common sense to begin at the be- 
ginning. In the Scriptures we have 
a book which claims to be divine. 
If this claim be well-founded, if 
this volume be indeed the work of 
Tiim who created the universe, then 
the clearest dictate of enlightened 
reason is, that its authority is supreme. 
To doubt this passage because it is too 
sublime, to question that because it is 
above our comprehension, is nothing 
else than mere idiocy. If the Al- 
mighty God spoke from the thunder- 
cloud to an assembly of his creatures, 
would any but a lunatic dream of cri- 
ticising the proprieties or the probabi- 
lities of his declarations ? 

Such dreamers, however, as Strauss 
and his followers, either neglect or 
postpone this question. They choose 
rather to take up the Scriptures as a 
strange old book, which may furnish 
them abundant ground for ingenious 
conjecture and “ profound” criticism. 
And then, among all manner of other 
absurdities, they vent such “ hypo- 
theses” as these, “ that the history of 
Christ, as related in the Gospels, is 
mythic—a kind of imaginative ampli- 
fication of certain vague and slender 
traditions ;” “ formed with the design 
of developing an ideal character of 
Jesus, and to harmonise with the 
Jewish notions of the Messiah.” 

Now if this were a criticism on the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, it 
might pass; but is the word of the 
great God of heaven to be handled with 
the touch that is only fit for the impure 
fables of the East? Does not common 
sense exclaim against the gross ab- 
sutdity of indulging in any “ hypo- 
thesis” at all, until we have first 
ascertained whether or not it is the 
handwriting of Jenovan that we have 
before us ? 

The broad fact about which there 
can be no dispute, is this, that mankind 
at large are a race of condemned 
criminals, the future fate of most of 
whom is yet undecided. Every man 
knows that he must die; and most 
men also find it impossible to shut out 
from their minds the innate conviction 
that they shall one day live again, and 
in that life answer for the deeds done 
in the present state of existence. 

Now it is to these condemned, but 
yet not perfectly hopeless criminals, 
that a document is brought, which 
professes to be a communication from 
their Sovereign and future Judge, in- 
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tended to inform them as to all that 
it is important for them to know 
touching their future life, and the fear- 
ful judgment which they have to meet. 
And what is the man better than a con- 
firmed lunatic, who sits down —not to 
examine into the authenticity and into 
the contents of the document — but to 
form an hypothesis as to how it was 
probably invented ? 

That the Scriptures should be blind- 
ly received, without an inquiry as to 
whence they came, or to whom their 
authorship may be traced, would be an 
act of irrational credulity. But if that 
inquiry does not lead to the conclusion 
that they are divine, that they are 
God’s own word, and that they are, 
consequently, to be implicitly, humbly, 
and reverently obeyed, then it must 
lead to the opposite result, that they 
are a gross and wicked imposture, a 
bundle of falsehoods, and fit only to 
be destroyed out of the world. We 
want no “ hypotheses,” no “ mythic 
interpretations.” If there be no reve- 
lation from God to man, no way of 
escape from the ills of life, no hope 
with reference to the future judgment, 
then must we either conclude, with the 
religious man, that * we are of all men 
the most miserable ;” or say, with the 
sensualist, “* Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” 

The alternative offered us by Dr. 
Pusey and by Dr. Wiseman is a de- 
lusion. They place before us what they 
call “ the church,” and tell us that this 
is God’s appointed way of salvation. 
But upon what does this “ church ” 
rest? Ifthe Scriptures can be proved 
to be the word of God, then have we 
already that guide, that standard of 
faith, that sure resting-place for our feet, 
which we require ; and further than this 
we need not seek. But if this first 
grand point cannot be made out, upon 
what does the church rest ? 

The visible church is not of one 
mind ; nor does it speak with one voice. 
The Council of Trent says one thing, 
—the thirty-nine articles quite another ! 
The seeker after truth, then, can never, 
with any rationality, repose in peace 
and satisfaction upon “ the voice of the 
church,’—that voice being altogether 
discordant, contradictory, and teeming 
with mutual anathemas. The English 
church, indeed, only ventures to pre- 
scribe even the creed, the most ancient 
ecclesiastical document existing, on the 
express ground that “ they may be 
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proved by most certain warrant of Holy 
Scripture.” (Art. viii.) 

To that standard,—to that alone and 
infallible rule, must every thing be 
brought. If we have, indeed and in 
truth, THE worD or Gop, then is that 
word the statute law of the church, be- 
yond which or away from which she 
must not for one moment stray. For 
* although the church be a witness, and 
a keeper of holy writ, yet, as it ought 
not to decree any thing against the 
same, so besides the same ought it not 
to enforce any thing to be believed for 
necessity of salvation.” (Art.xx.) And 
if we have that worn, then is the “ hy- 
pothesis” of Strauss an insane blas- 
phemy ; and the history of Mr. Mil- 
man an insufferable impertinence. 

Do we speak two languages,—in 
first praising and then dispraising this 
book? Yes, and two languages we 
must of necessity speak. Are there 
not two worlds around us,—the world 
of the unbelievers, whether professedly 
Christian or professedly “ philoso- 
phical ;” and the world of those who 
“know in whom they have believed, 
and are persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which they have committed 
unto Him until raat pay ?” 

To the first of these classes we say, 
that Mr. Miiman’s work is learned, 
full of various information, generally 
impartial, and only faulty in style by 
reason of its too great imitation of 
Gibbon. To those with whom this 
recommendation is sufficient, we leave 
it, having done our author full justice, 
and yet having said no more in his 
favour than he entirely merits. 

But, to the second class we have 
a different account to render. They 
will ask, and that with reason, Is this 
History of Christianity written as a 
Christian should write? We answer, 
No! it is written rather as the infidel 
Gibbon or the rationalist Strauss would 
write; but with that necessary caution 
and moderation which might be ex- 
pected from a man who happens to be 
placed in one of the stails of West- 
minster. In a word, it is not written 
as if the author fully and entirely be- 
lieved the Bible to be the word of God. 
What he does really believe, we can- 
not tell, nor will any reader of his 
work be able thence to divine. A con- 
demnation this of itself most preg- 
nant; and one which partly bears upon 
another question which must and will 
be asked — namely, Why is Mr. Mil- 
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England? 

The answer throws us back upon 
the innate imperfection of all human 
institutions. Mr. Milman, it appears 
to us, ought not to contaminate the 
church by his presence and his evil 
example. But his conscience is the 
only court to which we can appeal. 
He is too well practised in the arts of 
controversy, and has too much at stake, 
both in rank and in revenue, to commit 
himself to the extent of an open offence 
against the laws of the church. In all 
the disgusting passages which we have 
quoted in the preceding pages, we are 
not aware of a single sentence involving 
the writer in a charge of heresy. We 
gather, legitimately and fairly gather 
from them all, that he is deeply tinged 
with the scepticism of the German 
rationalists ; but all this may be made 


man still a clergyman of the Church of 
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‘* Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus equor.”—VirciL. 
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perceptible enough, without a single 
positive attack upon revelation, or one 
avowal of heretical opinions. Hence, 
as we have already said, so long as 
Mr. Milman can quiet his own con- 
science, so long may he continue to 
thrive on the endowments of the church, 
while he inflicts upon her the deepest 
injuries. Nor, when we speak of his 
conscience, do we profess to entertain 
any hopes from this quarter. The ra- 
tionalists of Germany are for the most 
part professors in the colleges, and mi- 
nisters in the churches founded by 
Luther and Melancthon, by Calvin and 
Beza. ‘ Liberal ideas” in religion are 
ever accompanied by “ liberal ideas”’ 
in matters of honour and integrity. 
Perfect uprightness is a rare thing in 
this world ; and seldom indced found, 
except in connexion with genuine, 
Bible Christianity. 


Ironidesque forent lingue! tum carmine possem 
Singere Boatracam Cantabrigizque triumphum, 

Et quas jolliculi young watermen edere diras 

Non tremuere, licet frownans Stigginsius ipse 
Distributed tractas minitantes thunder and lightning. 

Exspectata dies aderat; nightcappia solem 
Nulla obscuravit — fulsit clarissima Midda, 

Quando octo juvenes placebant sese in an eight-oar'd 
Cutter, uti narrant charte, queis Tempora nomen ; 
Et Steamboatiaco fluctus gemuere tumultu, 
Fluctus quos gasso et smoko Manufactora tingunt. 
En! totidem juvenes certamen inire beginnant, 
Conscendunt transtra— o! quanta admiratio turbe 
Muscula et ardentes oculi! jam incumbere remis 
Corpora strippati gaudent, quos ulla puella 
Suspiciens clamaret, ‘ lo, dulces hymenzos!’ 
Omne silet, torpet quisque aut torpere videtur, 
Searlus ubi subitam rauco de guttere vocem 
Edidit, et naves, abscisso fune, ruebant. 

Dic mihi, Musa, precor, paribus cum strokibus ibant 
Tumult quantus erat, quantum shoutantibus allfolks 
Reddidit immensum sonitum Milbankilis echo, 

Et quantum acharunt auris mihi tympana nextda. 

Est locus in ripé infamis, Penitentiary nomen ; 
Antiqui posuere viri ; qua viribus auctis 
Bosporide primim shotahead ; closissimé pinus 
/Emula prosequitur : tum pons Vauxhallius ingens 
Monstrabat plenos turbis strivantibus arcus. 

“ Hic, hic sunt!” clamant, “ nostrates aspice primos ; 
Ite, cripellari!” mixto clamore gemiscit 


Pons, et non solito tremebundi murmure pisces. 
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At jam Grantani, quos Steerer providus urget 
Mandatis nondum banishent spem cordibus imis, 
Ingeminant ictus: gainunt super Oxonienses, 

Et threatonant, pene adstantes, barawayare famam. 
Ipse gubernator Caius,—‘ Now, go it, my hearties ! 
Keep up your spirits a little, arridet Diva Mathesis, 
Quz nunc steamboatis overwhelmare minatur 
Rivales, non Grantanis aqua pura nocebit.” 

Sic ait arridens, dextraque peritus habenas 

Flectit ; Olympiacis a sedibus audiit illum 

Diva Mathematicalis, et atro flumine remos 
Bosporidis oneravit, et infensissima Primrose 
Paddlis in proram montes involvit aquai. 

Tum forte in medio fluctu tristissima cymba 
(Sartores ursere novem) non gettere safely 
Out o’ the way potuit ; pallor simul occupat artus ; 
Chattere tum dentes ; sudor fluit undique rivis. 

* Littus ama,” clamat subit) Thompsonius heros, 

“ Tu, Smithe, littus ama; nescis, stupidissime, navem 
Steerere ;” at insolito flagrans ardore retortat, 

“ Tu quoque diceris stupidissimus ;” inde minantem 
Plura, et multa epithets cumulantem Primrose ahena 
Rostra secant medium ; vox ultima surgit ab unda 
Urbanum caulem plorans, pensumque relictum. 

Bosporidz interea crebris conatibus ardent 
Recoverare Jocum quem rector callidus anté 
Occupat, et Grante toils for securesque triumphum. 
Tum resonant gunnorum horrenda tonitrua, quotquot 
Redhouse geminoque vomunt de littore ponti 
Batters et Chelse, quot pons tuus, improba Putney. 
Jamque propinquabant mete ; despairing o’ conquest 
Bosporide faciunt certatim incredible efforts, 

Et Strokus, tali dignatus nomine princeps 

(Optimus ille ducum quos docta emiserat Isis), 
Proximus et quisquis socius, bowiusque decorus 
Mons—heu! parturiens frustra, frustraque laborans. 
Instaut hi propitis, propidsque instare videntur, 
Cum jam finitum rasum Cockaignia Putney 

Aspicit, et gainit non intemerata coronam 

Granta, hunc next yearo vix servatura triumphum. 

Deinde manus shakant hostes: hi move an adjournment 
In Batchelor’s parloram, ubi filia tristior audit 
Infortunatos casus, et brandy and water 
Itque reditque ferens, lachrymasque effundit inanes : 
[ili Avis in nidum properant, ubi mensa paratur. 
Tum dinunt hilares una, knifisque viandas 
Fleshicuttiacis et forkibus inde ministrant 
Certatim inter se, dum blanda civility regnat. 

** Plurima tum pocla, et toastamina louda fuerunt, 
Cumque Reportores nostri”— sic Tempora dicunt, 

“ Liquerunt Putney, regnavit hilarity prolongued 

Until a very late hour;” tum separare proposéd 

Some one who'd had quite enough ; illum wheelbarrous homum 
Portavit currus, quem plurima turba secuta est. 
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MODERN GREECE, 
Part I. 


BY BROTHER PEREGRINE. 


Tue revolution accomplished by steam 
machinery in the navigation of the 
Mediterranean has been so silent and 
effectual, that its important results are 
almost forgotten in the general acknow- 
ledgment of its utility; and, while en- 
joying its advantages, the traveller of 
our day never stops to bestow a thought 
on the difficulties encountered by his 
predecessors. In a few years, the 
world will begin to doubt that such 
difficulties have ever been; and the 
man who can pass in five or six weeks 
from London to Bombay will refuse to 
believe that his grandfather perhaps 
was twice as long in going from Lon- 
don to Malta. Little more than 
twenty years have now elapsed since 
the Neapolitan flag was hoisted on the 
first steam-vessel which navigated the 
Italian waters ; and, during that period, 
the principal governments of Europe 
have entered into competition with 
private companies in the establish- 
ment of a constant and efficient com- 
munication between the great ports 
and naval stations of the Mediter- 
ranean. The French government has 
contributed most effectually to the ac- 
complishment of this object, and a 
rapid and certain intercourse is now 
maintained by French steamers be- 
tween Marseilles, Malta, Alexandria, 
Athens, Constantinople, and Smyrna. 
There is another very admirable line of 
steamers established by a private com- 
pany at Trieste, and liberally encou- 
raged by the government of Vienna, 
called the “ Lloyd's Austriaco,” whose 
beautiful vessels, built entirely on 
British models, and mostly commanded 
hy British officers, are formidable rivals 
of the French vessels as ships for pass- 
engers. But the French government, 
in establishing steam navigation be- 
tween France, Italy, and the Levant, 
had reasons very different from those 
which would naturally direct a com- 
mercial company. By a wise and far- 
seeing policy, France, in providing a 
rapid and efficient system of steam 
communication, not only extends her 
influence in the Mediterranean, but 
maintains in active service a fleet of 
war-steamers from 600 to 800 tons, 
which might at ten hours’ notice be 
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made available for all the contingencies 
of war. The steamers of the French 
government are bond fide vessels of war 
employed temporarily as mail-packets ; 
while those of the British navy are 
perfectly unsuitable for any other pur- 
pose than the packet service, and are, 
almost without exception, notoriously 
under-steamed. 

We took our departure from Alex- 
andria on the morning of the 7th of 
June, in one of these French steam- 
frigates, the Leonidas, a magnificent 
vessel of 650 tons, with English en- 
gines of 180 horse-power. The Le- 
onidas is one of the best specimens of 
these ships ; few vessels in the Medi- 
terranean can surpass her in speed. 
She carries two heavy guns midships, 
and her cabins have been fitted up 
with taste and comfort, to secure which 
no expense has been spared. The fare 
from Alexandria to Smyrna was 180 
francs, exclusive of provisions, which 
were supplied by a restaurateur at the 
rate of six francs a-day. 

We left Alexandria in company with 
the English steamer Megzera, with the 
Syrian mails, commanded by the great 
nephew of Oliver Goldsmith, who ob- 
tained so much celebrity a few years 
since by throwing down and replacing 
the Logan Rock, the most celebrated of 
all the Druidical monuments of Corn- 
wall. The weather was perfectly de- 
lightful,—scarcely a ripple on the 
waters, and no more wind than was 
sufficient to temper the heat of a sum- 
mer’s sun. 

About four p.m. onthe day after our 
departure we made the island of Can- 
dia, and steered close along the eastern 
shore. As the sun went down, the 
lofty mountains stood out bold and 
magnificent against one of those bril- 
liant skies which are peculiar to the 
Mediterranean, and certainly must be 
seen to be appreciated. At six on the 
following morning we were abreast of 
Santorin, ihe ancient Thera: on our 
right lay Stampalia, Amorgo, and the 
little iste of Anapi; while before us 
opened out the whole cluster of the 
Cyclades, affording by their great va- 
riety of form a singularly beautiful 
scene. We steered between Paros and 
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Naxos, the two most interesting of the 
group, and at two p.M., about fifty- 
four hours from Alexandria, cast anchor 
in the harbour of Syra, which almost 
retains its ancient name. The appear- 
ance of the A®gzan islapds fell very 
far short of my expectations: although 
picturesque and broken in their out- 
lines, they are, with few exceptions, 
very barren, and scantily supplied with 
timber. The population during the 
revolution was almost swept away, and 
Syra alone has made any successful 
effort to recover it. Naxos and Paros 
are more fruitful than the others, and 
produce wine and oil of a superior 
quality; Delos is so barren, that a 
donkey, sent ashore by the captain of 
one of the French steamers stationed 
there to perform her quarantine, a few 
years ago, was almost starved for want 
of food. Though “all except their sun 
is set,” aremarkable spirit of enter- 
prise and industry has shewn: itself in 
many of the islands, and the compara- 
tive intelligence and integrity of the 
islanders, assisted by the circulation of 
capital consequent on the introduction 
of steam navigation, bids fair, at no 
very distant period, to make them far 
more prosperous and important than 
any of the towns or ports in conti- 
nental Greece. 

Being in quarantine, we could not 
land at Syra; and those travellers who 
have made a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the town will at once admit 
that we lost little. Syra is the great 
station of the numerous packets which 
navigate the Eastern Mediterranean ; 
it has risen since the revolution from 
an insignificant rendezvous of fisher- 
men and pirates into the most import- 
ant seaport in the Archipelago. The 
harbour is deep, forming a semicircle, 
protected from all except west winds: 
the town is built along this semicircu- 
lar shore, and upon the slopes above it, 
in the midst of which rises a conical 
hill covered with houses, and sur- 
mounted by a convent. The houses 
upon this hill were the original town, 
and all below it—now by far the most 
considerable portion—has sprung up 
since the revolution, to accommodate 
the increased population of 18,000 
souls. All the houses are white, and 
the effect by moonlight, and especially 
in the evening, when every window 
has its light, is very beautiful. The 
shores are lined with shipwrights’ 
yards, coal stores, and other evidences 
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of the mercantile movement which has 
been effected by the establishment of 
steamers. On the outskirts of the 
town is a series of wooden sheds swarm- 
ing with vermin, in which the unfor- 
tunate traveller who lands before his 
quarantine is expired is obliged to pass 
the purgatory of imprisonment. 

On our departure from Egypt, we 
had intended to proceed to Constanti- 
nople and Smyrna before visiting 
Greece; but the quarantine regula- 
tions in Greece and the Austrian states 
of Italy, for all persons coming from 
Turkey, are so vexatious, that we 
determined to proceed at once to 
Athens, and perform our quarantine in 
the Pirgeus, where the ordeal might be 
passed more agreeably, and with a great 
saving oftime. By this arrangement, 
also, the length of voyage from the day 
of our departure from Egypt was in- 
cluded in the calculation of quaran- 
tine ; and the result proved that this is 
by far the best plan for travellers fol- 
lowing the same route. Having de- 
cided on proceeding direct to Athens, 
whither the Leonidas was also bound, 
we had not to be transferred from 
one steamer to another; and the cap- 
tain and his officers, in the most oblig- 
ing manner, endeavoured to divert the 
tedium of our confinement, by giving 
us an occasional sail round the har- 
bour in the large boat of the vessel. 
The little port was quite alive with 
shipping, among «hich were three 
Austrian and three French steamers, 
besides many ships of considerable 
size under the English, Russian, Ame- 
rican, and Turkish flags. On the 
evening of the 10th, the packets from 
Malta brought the mails for the Aus- 
trian and French steamers, which im- 
mediately prepared for their departure. 
Two of these were bound to Smyrna, 
two to Alexandria, and two to Athens. 
The Austrian, destined to keep us 
company, started an hour and a half 
before us, and we followed in full chase, 
to the great delight of the French 
officers, who were confident of over- 
taking her. It was an exciting, but 
certes unpoetical, amusement; and if 
we had not been in quarantine, when 
any amusement is acceptable, it might 
have made us sentimental. As it was, 
a race of two steamers from the Cy- 
clades to the Pireus, both dashing 
along with engines from the Soho 
foundry, may be considered a fit qualifi- 
cation fora subsequent trip in the Greek 
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omnibus from the Pireus to Athens. 
Night soon came on, and it required the 
practised eye of the pilot to see that 
the Austrian held her way, and was 
determined not to be outdone. At 
two A.M. I went on deck, to see as 
much of Cape Colonna, the classic 
Sunium, as the first break of morning 
would allow. The temple was just 
dimly visible, and the find bold head- 
land recalled, among many other strong 
associations, the touching tale of Fal- 
coner’s Shipwreck, of which it is the 
scene. At half-past four, I went again 
on deck,—so great was my anxiety to 
enjoy the first view of the Acropolis. 
It was now broad daylight; on our 
left lay Egina, with its ruined temple ; 
beyond, in the bottom of the Saronic 
gulf, the isthmus of Corinth; on our 
larboard bow was “ sea-born Salamis ;” 
and over the land on our right rose, 
distinct and glorious among all these 
grand and magnificent objects, the 
Acropolis and the Parthenon. The 
scene was now too absorbing to allow 
me to leave the deck ; the* bright clear 
waters were covered with fishing- 
boats coming out with the morning 
breeze, and every object that appeared 
had some fresh source of interest. Our 
officers and crew were equally excited, 
—for we had overhauled the Austrian 
so rapidly during the night, that it was 
now doubtful which would arrive first. 
Our doubts were relieved at six o’clock, 
when the Mahmoudié dashed into the 
Pireeus, followed in five minutes by the 
Leonidas. We found the harbour full 
of ships of war: there were the Jupiter, 
bearing the flag of the French ad- 
miral; a French frigate and a brig; a 
Russian corvette and cutter; an Aus- 
trian schooner ; one or two yachts and 
a barque, belonging to the Greek go- 
vernment; besides the steamers of the 
different nations. Over the modern 
houses which line the shores of the 
Pireus the Parthenon was just visible, 
with Pentelicus and [ymettus in the 
distance : on shore all was full of 
bustle; caléches waiting to be hired ; 
merchants crowding round the coffee- 
houses to learn the news of the fresh 
arrivals; ships discharging their car- 
goes; and here and there a soldier on 
his patrol, dressed in the white kirtle 
and sky-blue Albanian jacket of King 
Otho’s guard. The whole harbour was 
on the qui vive at the arrival of the 
mails; and the measured beat of the 
oars of numerous man-of-war boats 
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which passed and repassed us during 
the morning, almost reminded me of 
Portsmouth. The well-manned boats 
of our line-of-battle ship Asia, which 
lay in the anchorage outside the har- 
bour, always attracted more than or- 
dinary attention, in the hope of recog- 
nising an acquaintance ; but the yellow 
flag was flying at our mast-head, and 
all kept us at a distance. The harbour 
of Phalereus is now entirely deserted ; 
but the French men-of-war occasionally 
anchor in the roadstead. The Pireus 
is deep, and capable of affording am- 
ple shelter when once entered ; but its 
size is much less than I expected, and 
its general appearance is rather that of 
a large basin than a port. Finding 
that living on board ship is both more 
agreeable and Jess expensive than im- 
prisonment in the lazaretto, we availed 
ourselves of the invitation of Captain 
Delacruze, and decided to remain on 
board, and pass as much of our qua- 
rantine in the Leonidas as her stay al- 
lowed us. We had no reason to regret 
our determination ; on the contrary, 
the kind and courteous attentions of the 
French officers during our séjour really 
attached us to the ship. The Leonidas 
remained eight days in the harbour, 
which, added to the five already passed 
on board during the voyage, left us 
four days to pass in the lazaretto. Dur- 
ing our stay on board, the officers fre- 
quently gave us a cruise in the ship’s 
boat towards Salamis, and round the 
mouth of the harbour; but the mo- 
notony of existence in quarantine is 
enough to dispel every effort of enthu- 
siasm. The modernised appearance of 
the Pirzus, with its streets, and houses, 
and villas, in the Italian style, make 
one discontented with civilisation ; and 
in this glorious harbour of ancient 
days, where the imagination had so 
often pictured the galleys of Themis- 
tocles, the gigs and jollyboats of modern 
frigates, and the shrill pipe of the boat- 
swain’s whistle, were hopeless themes of 
inspiration. Outside the harbour things 
were not more promising ; the goodly 
tune of “ Rule Britannia,” which we 
heard on approaching the anchorage of 
the Asia, excited more national than 
classical emotions ; and on the very 
ruins of the tomb of Themistocles—the 
most sacred spot of earth, perhaps, 
which Athens holds within her bosom 
—a tall wooden headboard, inscribed 
with the elegant name of “ John 
Johnson,” stares at us, as if the said 
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classical patronymic did not deserve to 
be excommunicated for this villanous 
profanation. It will be a marvel if 
the unfortunate transgressor be allowed 
to rest in peace; and Mr. Stephens, 
the American traveller, deserves great 
praise for his forbearance,— for he 
rushed away from the sight of such 
sacrilege, and vented his wrath in “ eat- 
ing a most voracious and spiteful 
dinner.” 

On the 19th, the departure of the 
Leonidas for Syra rendered it neces- 
sary for us to bid adieu to our friends 
on board; and we left the ship, not 
without many misgivings, to finish our 
term of imprisonment in the lazaretto. 
A few years ago, a quarantine in the 
Pireeus must have been one of the 
veritable pains and terrors of travelling ; 
but the building recently constructed 
by the German government, though 
far inferior to the establishments of 
other European ports, is one which 
may be tolerated without much concern. 
It is immediately behind the Custom 
House, which deprives it of all view of 
the harbour ; but it is under the direc- 
tion of a very respectable and intelli- 
gent Greek of the islands, who does all 
in his power to promote the con- 
venience of the inmates. Among his 
collection of books, with which he 
liberally allowed us to amuse our- 
selves, were the Italiantranslations ofthe 
Seven Years’ War, Corinne, and Count 
De Vigny’s Memoirs. The change, 
however, from the steamer was certainly 
not any improvement of our condition. 
We had four bed-rooms and a sitting- 
room, which contained no superfluous 
furniture ; bare whitewashed walls ; 
windows scantily supplied with glass ; 
wooden bedsteads, more numerously 
colonised than was agreeable; a few 
chairs and a table, bore ample evidence 
of the parsimony of the government. 
For one bed-room of the first class, 
the charge was seven drachmas—about 
five shillings; for the other three, five 
drachmas—rather more than three and 
sixpence each ; and for the sitting-room, 
three drachmas: so that our lodgings 
alone cost us about eighteen shillings 
a-day. The two guardians appointed 
to keep us in order had also to be paid, 
besides a sufficiency of fees to other 
officials ; and our provisions were sup- 
plied by a restaurateur of the port, at 
charges by no means less exorbitant, 
but which we were not in a condition 
to dispute. Hence the comparative 
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economy on board the packet, where 
the only charge was six francs a-day 
for living, was as great as the comfort 
and convenience. On our arrival in 
the lazaretto, all our boxes were un- 
packed, and every thing turned topsy- 
turvy, and spread upon lines in a large 
loft above us, in order to be aired and 
purified. The great maxim of qua- 
rantine, and one which cannot be fully 
appreciated in any other establishment 
under heaven, is founded on the noli- 
me-tangere principle; and the diffi- 
culty of understanding it immediately, 
added to the anxiety of every one 
around us to avoid contact, is often 
highly ludicrous. Our guardian had 
been fully initiated into his duties, for 
he had three times been attacked with 
the plague ; and the governor described 
him as the most courageous of all the 
attendants. Early on the morning of 
the fifth day, the doctor of the qua- 
rantine came to our doors and looked 
at us; and, after paying us the very 
satisfactory compliment of ‘ Gentle- 
men, I see that you are quite well,” 
we were without further ceremony de- 
clared to be at liberty. The joyful 
intelligence was soon confirmed by the 
arrival of the governor, who shook 
hands with us all, and congratulated 
us on having escaped without being 
empestes ; a civility for which he was 
duly invited to breakfast. We were 
perfectly new beings. Our old guardian 
laid aside his stick, and jostled and 
elbowed us about as if to enforce his 
satisfaction at our freedom; and the 
soldier outside our window, who had 
so often good-humouredly been the 
mark upon which we had practised 
our Romaic, smiled as if he were glad 
to have nothing more to do with us. 
There were two modes of proceeding 
to Athens, the omnibus or the caléche, 
which appears to have been an import- 
ation from Italy, for they are the very 
counterparts of the broken-down hack- 
ney carriages of Rome. We could not 
stand the omnibus, in spite of the as- 
surance of the Eton Greek Grammar, 
as quoted at one of the college dinners, 
that it was a favourite conveyance of 
the ancients (“ Dores certe in omnibus”), 
and in spite also of the advertisement 
announcing that “ it starts from the 
bazar at the Pireus, and from the 
corner of Hermes and /Zolus Street 
at Athens, and will wait five minutes 
only at each place, during which the 
conducteur will sound his horn. Price 
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of a seat one drachma. Luggage taken 
on the roof.” We accordingly char- 
tered two caléches, and were soon 
galloping along the fine Macadamised 
road constructed by the government 
between the Pireus and Athens. Soon 
after leaving the harbour, we passed 
the massive ruins of the wall of The- 
mistocles, which is said to have formed 
for a considerable distance the found- 
ation of the present road. Before 
crossing the Cephissus, the monument 
of Karaiskaki, in the plain upon the 
right, never fails to attract attention : 
it marks the tomb o! be Greeks and 
Philhellenes who fel the different 
battles of the revolucon of which 
Athens was the scene. A short dis- 
tance beyond the Cephissus, our drivers 
stopped at a genuine “‘ half-way house,” 
where we were sorely pressed to refresh 
ourselves with eau-de-vie, rachee, and 
spiced cordials, the commodities of a 
Greek gin-shop. Near it was an oppo- 
sition house, favoured and patronised 
by the omnibus. Fortunately, we had 
already ceased to be sentimental, or the 
consequences might have been serious. 

The plain of Athens, over which we 
passed, is remarkably fertile; olives 
entirely clothe it in many parts; and 
the mulberry is also cultivating to a 
great extent. ‘The views of the Acro- 
polis are so beautiful and so interesting, 
that we soon forgot the combined cala- 
mities of the omnibus and the gin-shop. 
The distance to Athens from the Pirzus 
is about five miles. We arrived at ten 
A.M.; and without stopping to enter 
the beautiful Temple of Theseus, close 
to which the road passes, we proceeded 
at once to secure lodgings in one of the 
hotels. 

We had great difficulty in finding 
accommodation, for steam has now 
brought Athens within such reasonable 
distance, that it is generally well filled 
with visitors. The Hotel de Londres 
was full; the Hotel of the Convent 
and the Hotel de France were unable 
to afford sufficient accommodation for 
a party of four; and after running about 
for upwards of an hour, we were con- 
Strained, in spite of ourselves, to take 
what we could get, and submit to the 
necessity of sleeping three in a room 
in Casali’s Albergo Reale. This hotel 
is by far the best in Athens; the first 
in fame and the highest in price. It is 
near the residence of the Fnglish mi- 
nister, and was once well known as the 
hospitable palace of Count Armansperg. 
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The charges, however, do not speak 
much for the cheapness of the city. 
One single room, in which three per- 
sons had to pass the night, cost twelve 
drachmas (eight shillings and sixpence) 
a-day ; asmallerand very bad bed-room, 
six drachmas; dinner, six drachmas, 
of which the only merit was an ap- 
proximation to a ¢able d’hédte. British 
travellers, carrying a courier with them, 
would very soon discover that living in 
Athens costs little short of a guinea 
a-day. The first thing which particu- 
larly struck me was the reluctance of 
the Athenians to talk their own language 
with a foreigner. Italian here, as in 
all other parts of the Levant, is the 
current coin of conversation ; although 
German and French are spoken and 
understood by the ciceroni and trades- 
men. Sufficient English, also, is cur- 
rent to meet the demands of such tra- 
velling Britons as condescend to know 
no other language but their own,—a 
class of tourists which is remarkably 
numerous in the Levant. Even the 
officers of the squadron at Malta, 
where the opportunities of studying 
Italian are so frequent, are extremely 
slow in availing themselves of the ad- 
vantage ; and it is surprising how these, 
and other Englishmen under similar 
circumstances, contrive to travel as they 
do. I met at Athens an Irishman, who 
was then on his third tour; and he lite- 
rally knew not how to string together 
a single sentence in any language but 
his native Irish, in which he certainly 
excelled ; and even his store of mono- 
syllables, by which he contrived to ob- 
tain what he wanted, was limited to 
about a score. Two English officers of 
the Asia, perhaps relying on the al- 
most proverbial fame of the Greek ser- 
vants as linguists, rode up to our hotel 
the day after our arrival, when one of 
them demanded of the waiter in Eng- 
lish, not couched in the most compli- 
mentary forms, ‘“* Which was the house 
of Sir Edmund Lyons?” Finding that 
he was answered in Italian, or what 
was equally an unknown tongue, he 
turned round to his brother-officer, and 
said, “ Did you ever hear such a thing 
in your life ?—a waiter in an inn who 
cannot speak English!” These things, 
ridiculous as they seem, are of almost 
daily occurrence from one part of the 
Mediterranean to the other; and yet 
English travellers regularly perform 
their tour to the entire satisfaction of 
themselves and couriers, see every thing 
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that is to be seen, form their own opi- 
nions of men and manners, spend as 
much money as they please, and return 
with the most perfect contempt for 
every nation they have visited. 

The first night we spent in Athens 
might have been passed in sacrifices to 
all the gods (rie: xa) wdéeas) of Olym- 
pus, excepting that of sleep; for the 
fleas and the bugs, and the mosquitoes 
and the sandflies, determined that we 
should pay all the penalties of new- 
comers. In an adjoining room lay 
another party, whose equal sufferings 
induced them to make common cause 
with us at the table d’héte next day, 
and, moreover, secured to us very 
agreeable and welcome companions 
during the remainder of our journey in 
the Levant. After rolling about in a 
manner which set at nought the suffer- 
ings of the Abbess of Quedlingberg, 
the penitentiaries of the third order of 
St. Francis, and all the other orders in 
the matter of the famous Nose of Stras- 
burg, we discovered about midnight, 
by a kind of instinctive sympathy, that 
we were all wide awake; and while 
speculating on the nationality of our 
neighbours, who were speaking in too 
low a tone to allow us to hear more 
than that they were as watchful as 
ourselves, an exclamation, well known 
in the sister island, told us that there was 
an Irishman in the party ; and we were 
spiteful enough to rejoice that there 
were others who would sympathise 
with us next day. What with scratch- 
ing and groaning, tossing and tumbling 
from one side of the bed to the other, 
kicking off the clothes and pulling them 
on again, night at length passed away ; 
but it was long past daybreak before 
the carnival ceased, and we had a 
moment's rest. Our appearance next 
morning convinced us that we should 
have acted wisely by following the ex- 
ample of the nuns of St. Ursula in the 
memorable affair jist quoted, who 
never attempted to go to bed at all. 
The personal passport we had brought 
from the fleas of Egypt might have se- 
cured us a more merciful exaction ; 
but the annoyances of Greece in this 
respect are sufficient to destroy all the 
pleasure of the journey, especially dur- 
ing the hot season. 

We had scarcely been an hour in 
Athens before we started forth in the 
most joyous spirit of classical enthu- 
siasm, and soon forgot the misery of 
all around us in the contemplation of 
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those maguificent and glorious ruins 
whose fame has filled the world. The 
first object we visited was the Temple 
of Theseus, which we had passed on 
our entrance to the town, The temple, 
afier the revolution, was consecrated as 
a Christian church dedicated to St. 
George, and more than one English- 
man is buried in it; but it is now filled 
with a nondescript museum of all the 
broken marbles, statues, altars, and in- 
scribed stones, discovered in the recent 
excavations. When this collection has 
increased sufficiently to be worthy of 
the name and nation, it will be impos- 
sible to conceive a more beautiful or 
appropriate building in which the trea- 
sures of a national museum may be 
deposited. It was the first marble 
temple I had seen ; and its proportions 
were as far superior to those of Sicily 
as its material, During the revolution, 
it was exposed to the destructive fire of 
the artillery, and several shots struck 
it; but, in spite of this, the building 
has sustained little serious injury, and 
its thirty-four columns of white marble 
bid fair to outlast the new roof which 
has lately been placed upon them. 

We rode on to the Acropolis. The 
approach to the entrance of the fortress 
is encumbered with an accumulation of 
rubbish and fallen ruins, over which 
our horses scrambled with some diffi- 
culty. We dismounted at the gate, 
and exhibited our permission to view 
the interior of the citadel. While 
the Bavarian soldier looked over 
the document and knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, I looked with 
veneration at the massive found- 
ations of the fortress—those found- 
ations which Themistocles had laid ; 
and my eye wandered back to Salamis. 
We were duly admitted, and a guard 
appointed to escort us. It would be 
difficult to describe the feelings with 
which I hurried over the ruined steps 
of the Propylea, and stood among the 
broken columns and prostrate friezes of 
the Parthenon. The emotions which 
crowd upon the mind at such a mo- 
ment admit of no analysis. The eye 
could rest on no object in the vast and 
beautiful landscape which was not as- 
sociated with national greatness —the 
mind recalled the illustrious heroes, 
patriots, and sages, who had assembled 
there to worship ; and it was impos- 
sible not to feel that, ruined and deso- 
late as Athens is, yet it still retains, in 
its venerable old age, the features of 
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that city which triumphed at Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platea. The present go- 
vernment are making great efforts to 


restore such portions of the temples of 


the Acropolis as admit of reparation. 
The Temple of Victory, lately disco- 
vered, is now re-erecting; and the 
caryatides of the Erectheium are al- 
ready replaced in their original posi- 
tion, with a view to the entire restor- 
ation of that exquisite specimen of art. 
Within this building the matrons and 
daughters of the principal Athenians 
took refuge during the last revolution. 
Amidst the shower of cannon-balls and 
shells which burst upon the Acropolis, 
the roof of the Erectheium fell, and 
nearly every soul perished. The height 
of the Acropolis, 150 feet above the 
plain, gives it the advantage of an ex- 
tended prospect over a tract of country 
which is surpassed in interest by no 
region in the world. The great plain 
of the immortal city, upon which, as 
upon a map, the eye may trace the 
boundaries of the Academy and the 
Lyceum, is stored with associations, 
Here stand unchanged the Areopagus 
and the Pnyx—there Hymettus, still, 
like the Sicilian Hybla, famous for its 
honey — and Anchesmus, the cho- 
sen retreat of the Cynic philosophy. 
The bed of the Ilissus, though dry and 
shrunk almost into nothing, is still 
traceable in the plain. The Pireus, 
Salamis, and Egina, bound the prospect 
on the west; while behind rise Pente- 
licus, and the “ hill Colonos,” immor- 
talised by Sophocles — 
"Aorilis dAcos is 

Tay? dumpmuxiray xopuy, 

“As rebmousy Aiyuy, 

Kal wagapsliused adionrus, 

"Adavas, &hoyus, To Tes 

EvQjpov orien Peoveidos 

“livres* 

We remained for a long time among 
the ruins, charmed with the fascination 
of the spot ; and nothing would have 
broken our enthusiasm but the names 
of English and American travellers, 
who have liberally recorded them on 
every surface where they could pencil 
or paint their miserable obscurity. Two 
Irishmen, who had visited Athens a few 
weeks previously, took with them a pot 
of black paint, and upon every monu- 
ment or ruin where there was sufficient 
surface for the purpose, they painted 
their names in letters at least half a 
foot long; and fearful that any other 
O’Briens or O'Gradys might take the 
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merit of it, they wisely added “ Dublin,” 
to prevent the possibility of mistakes. 
In every corner of the city and its 
neighbourhood—even, if I recollect 
rightly, in the marble quarries of Pen- 
telicus—the names of these miserable 
“ John and Thomas” of * Dublin” 
(Arcades ambo) impudently stared us 
in the face. Poor John Johnson, who 
took possession of the tomb of Themis- 
tocles, was perfectly amiable by com- 
parison. 

On leaving the Acropolis, we rode 
to the Pnyx through the valley of the 
Agora, now parched and broken up 
like a ploughed field. The form and 
general arrangement of this famous 
scene of the triumphs of Demosthenes 
are distinctly traceable; the platform 
for the orator, a mass of rock about 
ten feet square, is still visible. On 
its western side are excavated steps, 
seats, remains of cisterns and founda- 
tions of walls, which would seem to 
shew that this part of the ancient 
city was thickly inhabited. Between 
the Pnyx and the Museium Hill, and 
at the base of the latter, is an excavated 
chamber in the rock, called by the 
modern Athenians the Prison of So- 
crates. In its form and appearance 
it much resembles the corn-stores in 
the south of Sicily ; but the new name 
is sure to draw abundance of visitors, 
and its effect upon the Irish worthies 
just mentioned was fully recorded on 
the walls. On the summit of the 
Museium is the monument erected by 
the Roman governor, Philopappus, in 
honour of Trajan; it has little archi- 
tectural interest, and is greatly ruined. 
Not far from these interesting objects is 
a sloping mass of rock, down which 
the women slide to cure sterility ; it 
has lost none of its reputation in 
modern times, and still ranks high in 
the patronage and favour of the Grecian 
matrons. The surface of the stone is 
as completely polished by frequent 
use, as the bronze toe of St. Peter at 
Rome. The ceremonies of these mo- 
dern Eleusinian mysteries are per- 
formed, we are told, at night; the 
appearance of the stone would argue 
that it is not sparingly used. 

The road round the base of the 
Acropolis passes the ruins of the Thea- 
tre of Bacchus at the S.E. angle of 
the rock; and leaving on the right 
the recently erected buildings of the 
Military Hospital, soon brings us to 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, the 
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largest and the last completed of all 
the Athenian temples. Whatever may 
be the architectural objections to the 
proportions of its columns, there is no 
ruin, with the single exception of the 
Parthenon, which gives so beautiful 
and impressive an idea of the dignity 
of Grecian art. Of its six score 
Corinthian columns, sixteen still re- 
main in the most perfect preservation. 
They are sixty feet high, and are of 
the purest white marble of Pentelicus ; 
upon three of them a portion of the 
architrave is yet remaining. The marble 
floor of the temple is nearly entire, 
and the area is used by the modern 
Athenians for the purpose of treading 
out their corn, which is generally done 
by horses. Nothing can surpass the 
elegance or the grace of these columns 
from whatever quarter they are seen, 
and hardly any drawing can convey 
an adequate idea of their general effect. 
The rich capitals are more beautiful 
than those of any other temple I ever 
saw, and the enormous size of the 
remaining columns creates surprise at 
the disappearance of so many. Close 
to it is the Gate of Hadrian, which 
once marked the two divisions of the 
city, bearing on one side the inscrip- 
tion, “ This is the City of Theseus ;” 
and on the other, “ This is the City of 
Hadrian.” 

Before returning through the city, 
we went on to the Stadium, on the 
other side of the Ilissus. Alas! for 
our classical enthusiasm, the Llissus, 
which ought to have been poetical and 
perennial, was perfectly dry, and the 
Fountain of Callirhoecontained scarcely 
sufficient water to allow us to dip our 
hands in it. The foundations of nu- 
merous buildings are traceable in this 
locality, and chapels are generally cou- 
structed on their sites. 

We examined the principal objects of 
interest in the city on our return to the 
hotel. Ina narrow lane, a short distance 
within the Gate of Hadrian, is one of 
the most beautiful relics of antiquity— 
the well-known Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates; or, as it has been called, 
the Lantern of Demosthenes. It is 
much damaged, but measures have 
recently heen taken to protect it from 
further injury, and to remove the 
rubbish which has accumulated around 
it by the ruin of the adjoining convent, 
so familiar to the English reader as 
the residence of Lord Byron. Beyond 
it is the Temple of the Winds, an ecta- 
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gonal tower of white marble, each side 
facing the direction of one of the winds, - 
which are sculptured with their re- 
spective attributes. The Gate of the 
Agora, where St. Paul disputed daily 
with the Athenians, still continues one 
of the remarkable monuments of the 
city. It consists of four Doric columns 
with their pediment; near them, in 
perfect preservation, is the inscribed 
stone containing the tariff of Hadrian 
fixing the price of oil. Eight Corin- 
thian columns near the market-place, 
are supposed to mark the site of the 
Stoa of Hadrian. These constitute the 
principal remains of her ancient glory 
which Athens now possesses. But 
there is one spot which has a para- 
mount and peculiar interest for the 
Christian traveller, beyond all the other 
monuments of Athens, or even of 
Greece itself—the Areiopagus. We 
visited it on a bright summer's after- 
noon, when all the interesting objects 
of the city and all the surrounding 
scenes of her historical greatness were 
clothed in the brilliancy of the season. 
We ascended the ancient stone steps 
excavated in the hill’s-side, which lead 
to the summit from the valley of the 
Agora, and stood upon its highest 
point where St. Paur delivered his 
magnificent address to the Athenian 
people. It was while reading here, 
on the spot where it was pronounced, 
that grand oration of St. Paul, that we 
first fully felt the force and beauty of 
his allusion, — *“‘ God that made the 
world and all things therein, seeing 
that he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.” Immediately before us, con- 
stituting the most prominent object in 
the landscape, stood the Parthenon,— 
the most glorious creation ever pro- 
duced by human hands —still, even 
in its ruin, the pride of art, and the 
model from which all ages have 
sought the sources of inspiration. 
On the “men of Athens,” proud of 
possessing such a temple, and justly 
proud of the architectural magnificence 
of their city, an illustration drawn from 
it must have had peculiar influence ; 
and even to the ordinary reader, the 
recollection of the temples by which 
St. Paul was surrounded when he deli- 
vered his address, increases the interest 
of the passage. 

All the objecis I have described in 
Athens, may be visited in a single day; 
and unless classical associations lead 
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the stranger to repeat his visits to the 
spots of greatest interest, he will find 
that the attractions of the city are soon 
exhausted. The town itself is scarcely 
surpassed in misery by any other in 
Europe. Whole streets lie in ruins— 
mosques, palaces, and churches of the 
old Turkish city are all heaped to- 
gether in a mass of rubbish and ruin, 
which the government have neither 
the means nor the energy to clear 
away. <A few new streets have been 
laid down, such as the ‘Odi ‘Egwod, 
the ‘Odds "Aénvas, and the ‘Odds ’Aiwaou, 
in which some modern houses have been 
erected; but their bright and white- 
washed appearance contrasts miserably 
with the general desolation which the 
last revolution effected. The king and 
queen occupy a small cottage in the 
eastern portion of the town, where 
several resident bankers, merchants, 
and others, have built villas of some 
pretensions. The royal residence is a 
bitter. mockery of the grand marble 
palace begun from the designs of the 
great Bavarian architect, Von Klentze, 
outside the walls of the modern city, 
and upon which some millions of 
florins have been expended ;— it has 
not yet reached the first floor, and the 
works are perfectly at a stand for want 
of funds. The present population of 
Athens is upwards of 20,000, and as 
miserably poor as might be expected 
from the condition of the town. On 
Sunday evening, the whole population, 
high and low, turn out to enjoy the 
pleasure of being seen on the prome- 
nade. A military band is stationed 
there on these occasions. The portion 
of the plain, which is the favoured 
promenade of the Athenians, is that 
towards the hill Colonos, and is sup- 
posed to be the site of the Academy. 
All the beauty of the capital of Otho 
made its appearance on the Sunday 
evening which we spent there; but, 
without any national prejudices, the 
daughters of the British minister, if 
they did not bear away the palm, 
at least maintained the fame of Eng- 
land in personal gifts and in mental 
accomplishments. The king and queen 
came upon the ground, and rode about 
without creating any kind of sensation. 
The former was dressed in a light-blue 
uniform-jacket, and looked so amiably 
stupid, that both his appearance and 
popular report do him great injustice 
if he be otherwise. lis interesting 
queen is in every way the reverse of 
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her husband, if the same authority be 
consulted ; she looks intelligent, affable, 
and of a disposition naturally sweet, 
but disappointed with the destiny which 
has befallenher. Her highly cultivated 
taste, it is said, interests her deeply in 
the fate of her adopted country. As 
Princess of Oldenburg, she is said to 
have always entertained a strong desire 
to share the throne of Greece, which 
was then going a-begging through the 
different courts of Europe; she is a 
Protestant by birth, and is spoken of 
with kindly feelings by all parties in 
Athens. While there are few queens 
in Europe who possess more personal 
charms, there are certainly none who 
are more accomplished. 

The queen, on this occasion, was 
dressed in the simplest fashion; a 
white riding-habit and a plain straw 
bonnet would scarcely have distin- 
guished her among the é/i¢e of Athenian 
society. She was accompanied by a 
beautiful young creature, who appeared 
to fix the attention of every beholder, 
and to have more than a common 
interest in the eyes even of the gossips 
of Athens. She was the daughter of 
Marco Bozzaris! and a more lovely 
child no hero ever owned. ‘The queen 
had chosen her as her friend and 
companion, and by her influence had 
induced the state to settle upon her a 
pension for life in consideration of her 
father’s services. ew queens can 
boast of such a maid of honour or 
lady of the bedchamber; and the 
Queen of Greece does herself honour 
by her patronage. 

Among the establishments of Athens, 
the most interesting is unquestion- 
ably the American Missionary School. 
With no other assistance than his own 
energy, and at first with a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the language, 
Mr. Hill has succeeded in establishing 
a school for children of both sexes, 
in whose management so much dis- 
cretion and judgment are exercised, 
that the entire population of Athens, 
without regard to religious opinions or 
party feelings, are unanimous in their 
approbation of it. The female part 
of the establishment is under the care 
of Mrs. Hill, a very estimable woman, 
of whom America may well be proud ; 
for she has aided her husband in all 
his efforts for the furtherance of the 
benevolent views and enlightened policy 
of the Episcopal Missionary Society of 
New York, of which they are the 
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agents. Mr. Hill and his wife have 
done more to effect a moral revolution 
in Greece than all the protocols of 
Europe; and the result of their system 
has already spread to Candia, the 
islands of the Archipelago, Smyrna, 
and other Greek settlements, to which 
they have sent native teachers, educated 
in the schools of Athens, for the pur- 
pose of conducting branch-schools on 
the same plan. Five hundred children 
are now receiving instruction in the 
institution, and fifty young persons are 
training under the direct control of 
Mr. Hill, for the purpose of becoming 
district teachers. The whole establish- 
ment does honour to America, and to 
the agents who have so efficiently ful- 
filled the trust confided to them. 

The Royal Mint and the Royal In- 
stitution of Printing and Lithography, 
are the only other public establishments 
(Karéernuara) which merit observa- 
tion, if we except the Civil and 
Military Hospitals. The Mint is a 
heavy building, much in the German 
style, in which the modern improve- 
ments in coining have been intro- 
duced. The coinage is very tasteful, 
retaining the asrra and the deaxpme; 
the coins bear on one side the head of 
Otho, and on the other the arms of 
Greece, with the inscription, BAZLAEiA 
TH EAAAAO. The printing esta- 
lishment has already issued some use- 
ful works, but they have been generally 
too high-priced for the many ; a neat 
little collection of songs, containing the 
well-known Asirs, raidss cav “EAAKvws, 
is perhaps the most popular of their 
works. A very curious and interest- 
ing map has also been published from 
the lithographic press, giving a clear 
and accurate representation of the con- 
torni of Athens, with the elevations of 
the ancient and other buildings; and 
a plan of the city and of the Piraeus, 
the letters being in French and in 
Romaic. The manufacture of raw 
silk is a process which a stranger can 
afford to visit in Greece, particularly as 
the Morea is nominally associated with 
mulberries. The process is performed 
chiefly by young men or boys, in the 
open air, and generally in a garden, 
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Several stoves are heated with charcoal 
fires, and about ten or twelve dozen 
of the cocoons are thrown into each 
cistern of hot water. About a dozen 
threads are then collected from them ; 
and, after passing over a small wheel, 
are wound off as one thread upon a 
larger wheel of about four feet in 
diameter. The silk thus formed is 
stiff, and rather coarser than I ex- 
pected ; it is afterwards sold by weight. 
The cocoons are so soaked in the hot 
water, that the chrysalis always perishes ; 
and, indeed, no care appears to be 
taken in its preservation. Not very 
far from Casali’s Hotel is one of the 
relics of the old Turkish city, which 
even the Athenians were unwilling to 
part with—the Turkish bath. ‘Travel- 
lers who visit Greece without the in- 
tention of proceeding to Constantinople, 
should on no account omit to visit it ; 
indeed its luxury in a place like 
Athens, where every bed is overstocked 
with vermin, would be a sufficient 
inducement, independently of all mo- 
tives of curiosity. The prices are par- 
ticularly moderate, especially when 
the stranger is unaccompanied by his 
cicerone, who shrewdly provides to 
himself a bath, a pipe, and a cup of 
coffee, besides a commission, upon 
every payment which he makes on 
account of his employer. The bazars 
at Athens have materially fallen off 
since the revolution, and are now 
remarkable for nothing except the 
beautiful pipe-sticks of blackthorn from 
Mount Parnassus, the pipe-bowls of 
red clay, and the admirable capotes of 
wool and goats’-hair which the traveller 
will find the best protection against 
cold and rain, and the most serviceable 
bed with which he can trust himself 
in Greece. The shops of Athens are 
neither numerous nor attractive ; there 
is a good bookseller’s shop, supplied 
with French and German publications, 
and an English warehouse, where Mr. 
Brown has provided for the wants of 
English travellers, and even for their 
luxury, in a way which is quite sure to 
secure their good will and encourage- 
ment. 
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SECTION I. 


HARMONY OF LANGUAGE: CICERO; MITFORD; MARMONTEL 5 


BOSSUET AND HOOKER; VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH PROSE, 


Waar the eye is to colour, the ear is 
to harmony. Cicero acknowledged its 
authority in every critical decision 
upon eloquence; and he mentions 
Isocrates with honour, for his skill in 
the musical arrangement of his prose. 
The epithet by which the Latin orator 
expresses the judgment of the ear is a 
remarkable one; he calls it superbis- 
simum. We shall in a future chapter 
have an opportunity of examining his 
own exquisite proficiency in the science 
of number; and now return for a mo- 
ment to Bossuet. Marmontel observes 
that the melody of his style resides ra- 
ther in the period than the syllables ; 
but adds, very justly, that in all his 
majestic passages the pause for the 
voice is managed with consummate 
skill: “ Des appuys & la voix sur des 
syllables sonores, et sur des nombres 
imposans.” For example, with what 
a dignity of sound (not to mention the 
beauty of the image) does he describe 
the earthly destiny of famous men: 
“ On voit tous les dieux de la terre 
dégradés et abimés dans 1'éternité, 
comme les fleuves demeurent sans 
nom et sans gloire, mélés dans l’océan 
avec ces rivieres les plus inconnues.” 
Mitford * compares the sounds of the 
Greek language to those of a fine vio- 
lin; of the Latin, to the same instru- 
ment, of greater power, but inferior 
sweetness ; of the Italian, to a rich flute ; 
BOSSUET. 

* Venez, pa venez maintenant ; 
mais venez plutét, princes et seigneurs, 
et vous qui jugez la terre, et vous qui 
ouvrez aux hommes les portes du ciel, et 


and of the French, with its nasal tones, 
to the bagpipe: and, at another part 
of the same treatise, he declares that 
no language within his knowledge so 
abounds in words alike in sound, but 
distinct in signification ; a peculiarity 
which he properly regards as highly 
disadvantageous to the art of elo- 
quence. Every French writer of genius 
has felt the impediments of his native 
tongue. When Delille was asked by 
an Englishman why he did not under- 
take a translation of the Aneid, he re- 
plied, “ Give me your language, and 
I begin to-morrow.” In one of Mr. 
Landor’s imaginary conversations we 
find an interesting dialogue between 
himself and Delille, which contains 
some very ingenious remarks upon the 
style of Boileau, and upon French ver- 
sification in general. ‘ I would not,” 
Landor tells the author of Les Jardins, 
at the conclusion of their argument, 
“ creep into the secrets of a versifica- 
tion, upon which even you, M. Delille, 
can ring no changes; a machine which 
must be regularly wound up at every 
six syllables, and the construction of 
which is less artificial than that of a 
cuckoo-clock.” The fetters of the 
thyme are certainly felt by the French 
poet with a painful tightness ; but the 
prose writers often walk with majesty 
under no ordinary weight of chain. 
Look at Bossuet :— 
HOOKER. 

“« Wherefore that here we may briefly 
end: of Law there can be no less acknow- 
ledged than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world : 


* Inquiry into the Harmony of Language, p. 357. 
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vous, plus que tous les autres, princes et 
princesses, nobles rejetons de tant de rois, 
lumiéres de la France, mais aujourd’hui 
obscurcies et couvertes de votre douleur 
comme d’un nuage; venez voir le peu 
qui nous reste d'une si auguste naissance, 
/ tant de grandeur, de tant de gloire ; 
jetez les yeux de toutes parts: voila 
tout ce qu’a pu faire la magnificence et 
la piété pour honorer un héros ; des titres, 
des inscriptions, vaines marques de ce 
qui n’est plus ; des figures qui semblent 
pleurer autour d’un tombeau, et des fra- 
giles images d’une douleur que le temps 
emporte avec tout le reste; des colonnes 
qui semblent vouloir porter jusqu’au ciel 
le magnifique témoignage de notre néant.” 
—Oraison Funéhre de Louis de Bourbon. 


La Harpe thinks that Cicero never 
composed a peroration which com- 
bined more beauties, or of a higher 
order; and if we were to extract the 
entire passage, the eulogy would ap- 
pear more just and appropriate. Mar- 
montel, who also quotes these lines, as 
splendid examples of verbal harmony, 
points out the causes of the charm: 
“ Obscurcies et couvertes de votre 
douleur,” painted, he says, the melan- 
choly scene to the eye ; but the addition 
of the words, “ Comme d’un nuage,” 
renders it sensible to the ear. He also 
notices the happy effect of the slow 
movement of the syllables in aitour 
din témbedu ; exclaiming, “ C’est la 
lenteur d’une pompe funebre!” It 
requires an ear very familiar with all 
the graces of the language to appre- 
ciate this subtle refinement of criticism. 
It will, however, be easy for every 
reader to perceive and admire the 
grand and musical construction of the 
paragraphs taken from Hooker. The 
first is well-known ; and nothing can 
exceed the stately movement and mo- 
dulation of each member of the sen- 
tence. It unites the suavity of Isocrates 
to the sound of A’schines; while the 
general character of Hooker entitles 
him to the acumen which Cicero attri- 
buted to Hyperides, and the vim which 
he assigned to Demosthenes. The 
passage from Bossuet is interesting, 


as it furnishes another specimen of 


those graphic talents to which we have 
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all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage ; the very least, as feeling her 
care ; and the greatest, as not exempted 
from her power: both angels, and men, 
and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, 
yet all with uniform consent, admiring her 
as the mother of their peace and joy.”— 
End of Book I. Ecclesiastical Polity. 
“The earth may shake, the pillars of 
the world may tremble beneath us, the 
countenance of the heavens may be ap- 
palled, the sun may lose his lght, the 
moon her beauty, the stars their glory ; 
but concerning the man that trusteth in 
God, if the fire once proclaimed itself 
unable to singe a hair of his head ; if 
lions, beasts ravenous by nature, and 
keen with hunger, being set to devour, 
have, as it were, religiously adored the 
very flesh of the faithful man: what is 
there in the world that shall change his 
heart, overthrow his faith, alter his af- 
fection to God, or the affection of God to 
him ?”’—Sermon on the Perpetuity of Faith 
in the Elect. 
already alluded. The Italian critic, 
Andrés, said very well of him, “ L’Illu- 
sione si presenta nelle sue orazioni :” 
and we may apply to him the happy 
phrase which Marmontel bestows 
upon Montaigne, that he sees every 
thing he thinks, and paints every thing 
he says. Bossuet wrote in an age 
infinitely more propitious to the charms 
of rhetoric, than those days in which 
the lot of Hooker happened to fall. 
llooker may be regarded as the Shak- 
speare of our prose; not that he is re- 
markable for the vivacity or the daring 
of his fancy; not that he scattered, 
with glittering profusion, the ornaments 
of a wide erudition; but because he 
was strictly an inventor ;—our di- 
dactic prose was, in fact, created by 
Ilooker, as the tragic stage was peo- 
pled by Shakspeare. The history of 
our prose begins in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with the traveller Mandeville ; 
a name often employed to point an 
epigram against fiction. Wicliffe was 
a writer of a very different order, and 
not to be alluded to without reverence. 
Then we have Chaucer, the morning- 
star of our poetry; then come Pecock, 
bishop of Chichester; Fisher, of Ro- 
chester; Sir Thomas More, Leland, 
Ilarding ; the translators of the Bible, 
Tyndale, Coverdale, Rogers; the viva- 
cious Latimer, Roger Ascham, Fox 
the martyrologist ; Holinshed the chro- 
nicler; Sir Philip Sidney, Raleigh, Stow, 
and Hooker, These may be considered 
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the principal links of the chain that 
connected the Ecclesiastical Polity with 
the earliest efforts of a ruder pen —the 
manhood with the infancy of our lan- 
guage. The review, moreover, accords 
in many respects with that taken by 
Ben Jonson. Beginning with Sir Tho- 
mas More—for he only embraces “ the 
former seculum”—he mentions with 
admiration the elder Wyatt, Surrey, 
Chaloner, Smith, Eliot, Gardiner. 
* Sir Nicholas Bacon,” he says, “ was 
singular, and almost alone in the be- 
ginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker (in 
different matter) grew great masters of 
wit and language, and in whom all 
vigour and strength of judgment met.” 
He then passes on to the Earl of Essex, 
whom he calls “ noble and high ;” Sir 
Walter Raleigh, “ not to be contemned, 
either for judgment or style;” Sir 
Ilenry Saville, “ grave and truly let- 
tered ;” Sir Edwin Sandys, “ excellent 
in both;” until he reaches Bacon, 
whom he pronounces to be the mark 
and axui of the language. In these 
rapid criticisms, Jonson seems to have 
been parsimonious in the praise of Ra- 
leigh, and lavish in the eulogy of Bacon. 


Hooker and Cicero. 
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There are passages in the History of 
the World instinct with grandeur and 
beauty. Norcould Bacon, in any sense, 
deserve the dignity assigned to him by 
the poet. Jonson was heated by his 
friendship, and dazzled, it may be, by 
the intellect of Verulam. In truth, 
with all the brilliancy of his fancy, 
and all the acquisitions of his erudition, 
the author of the Novum Organon did 
not possess a style. Nor was Jonson 
more accurate in ascribing to his own 
immediate day—he wrote in his old 
age—a general decline and death of 
eloquence. It was, indeed, true that 
the wand of Shakspeare had been bro- 
ken; that the wings of Ariel had 
faded ; that the lyre of Sidney slept 
for ever on the plains of Zutphen ; 
and that the author of Catiline himself, 
long past the golden summer of his in- 
vention, was only collecting the last 
autumnal leaves of his fancy. This 
was, indeed, true ; yet some gleams of 
intellectual sunlight still continued to 
streak, with orient colours, the clouded 
sky. The theatre of public life was 
not entirely darkened. 
But we must return to Hooker. 


SECTION II. THE “* ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY ” COMPARED WITH THE TREATISE 
“‘ DE LEGIBUS.” 


The first four books of the Eccle- 
siastical Polity appeared —we speak 
from recollection only—in 1594; the 
fifth, in 1597; and the remaining three 
books in 1647: a delay attributable to 
the death of the author in 1600. Mr. 
Hallam, in his Constitutional History, 
has drawn an animated and just por- 
trait of Hooker. He not only opened 
the mine, he thinks, but explored the 
depths, of our native eloquence. So 
stately and graceful is the march of 
his periods, ‘* so various the fall of his 
musical cadences upon the ear, so rich 
in images, so condensed in sentences, 
so grave and noble his diction, so little 
is there of vulgarity in his racy idioms, 
of pedantry in his learned phrase, that 
1 know not whether any later writer 
has more admirably displayed the ca- 
pacities of our language, or produced 
passages more worthy of comparison 
with the splendid monuments of anti- 
quity.” Mr. Hallam proceeds to sug- 
gest a parallel between the first book 
of the Polity and Cicero's treatise De 
Legibus. We thinks that, in such an 
examination, it will be found, through 
the imperfection of our language, to be 





inferior in dignity and force; but not 
less high-toned in sentiment, or less 
bright in fancy. Never having observed 
any closer pursuit of this analogy, thus 
incidentally remarked, we will afford 
the reader an opportunity of testing its 
accuracy by a brief quotation from the 
English and Latin writers,—premising 
only one or two observations upon the 
Latin treatise alluded to. Cicero com- 
plained that Socrates had separated 
philosophy from rhetoric. If previous 
writers had divorced them, he renewed 
and contirmed the union. He taught 
the Graces to deck the severer form of 
Reason. This portion of his labours 
has a more important recommendation. 
It is in his philosophical works that the 
soul of the writer seems to act with in- 
tenser life ; they are luminous with the 
doctrine of immortality. His treatises 
on Government, and Laws, and his 
Book of Offices, Pliny declared to the 
Emperor Titus, ought not only to be 
in the hands of every person, but to be 
treasured up in the memory. Le calls 
those six books on the Republic (it is 
the observation of Middleton) so many 
pledges given to his country, for the 
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integrity of his life; from which, if ever 
he swerved, he could never have the 
face to look into them again. In his 


HOOKER. 

** All things that are have some _ 
ation not violent or casual ; neither 
any thing ever begin to exercise the same, 
without some fore-conceived end for which 
it worketh. And the end which it work- 
eth for is not obtained, unless the work 
be also fit to obtain it by ; for unto every 
end, every operation will not serve. That 
which doth assign unto each thing the 
kind, that which doth moderate the force 
and power, that which doth appoint the 
form and measure of working, the same 
we term a Law. So that no certain end 
could ever be attained, unless the actions 
whereby it is attained were regular ; that 
is to say, made suitable, fit, and corre- 
spondent unto their end, by some canon, 
rule, or law. Which thing doth first take 
later place in the works of God himself. 
All things, therefore, do work after a sort 
according to Law ; all other things ac- 
cording to a Law, whereof some superior, 
unto whom they are subject, is author. 
Only the works and operations of God 
have him both for their worker, and for 
the Law whereby they are wrought. The 
Being of God is a kind of Law to his 
working ; for that perfection which God 
is, giveth perfection to that he doth. 
Those natural, necessary, and internal 
operations of God, the generation of the 
Son, the Proceeding of the Spirit, are 
without the compass of my present in- 
tent ; which is to touch only such oper- 
ations as have their beginning and being 
by a voluntary purpose, wherewith God 
hath eternally decreed when and how 
they should be ; which eternal decree is 
that we term an eternal Law. Dangerous 
it were for the feeble brain of man to 
wade far into the doings of the Most 
High ; whom although to know be life, 
and joy to make mention of his name; 
yet our soundest knowledge is, to know 
that we know him not as indeed he is, 
neither can know him; and our safest 
eloquence concerning him is our silence, 
when we confess that his glory is inex- 
plicable, his greatness above our —_— 
and reach,”— Ecclesiastical Polity, b. i 
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book of Laws he pursued the same ar- 
gument ; and deduced the origin of law 
from the will of the Supreme God. 


CICERO, 

* Non faciam longius : hue enim per- 
tinet ; animal hoc providum, sagax, mul- 
tiplex, acutum, memor, plenum rationis 
et consilii, quem vocamus Hominem, 
preclara olan conditione generatum 
esse a summo Deo; solum est enim ex 
tot animantium generibus atque naturis 
particeps_ rationis et cogitationis cum 
cetera sint omnia expertia, Quid est 
autem non dicam in homine, sed in omni 
celo atque terra, ratione divinius, que, 
cum adolevit atque perfecta est, nomi- 
natur rite Sapientia, Est igitur (quoniam 
nihil est ratione melius, eaque et in ho- 
mine et in Deo) prima homini cum Deo 
rationis societas. Inter quos autem ratio, 
inter eosdem etiam recta ratio communis 
est. Quz cum sit lex, lege quoque con- 
ciliati homines cum Dis putandi sumus, 
Inter quos porro est communio legis, 
inter eos communio juris est. Quibus 
autem hec sunt inter eos communia, et 
civitatis ejusdem habendi sunt. Si vero 
iisdem imperiis et potestatibus parent ii, 
multo etiam magis parentantem huic 
celesti descriptioni, mentique divine, 
et prepotenti Deo; ut jam universus 
hic mundus una civitas communis Deo- 
rum atque hominum existumandus. Et 
quod in civitatibus ratione quadam, de qua 
dicetur idoneo loco, agnationibus fami- 
liarum distinguuntur status ; id in rerum 
natura tanto est magnificentius, tantoque 
preclarius, ut homines Deorum agna- 
tione et gente teneantur. Nam cum de 
natura hominis queritur, disputari solet 
(et nimirum ista sunt ut disputatur) 
perpetuis cursibus, conversionibus cceles- 
tibus exstitisse quandam maturitatem fe. 
rendi generis humani ; quod sparsum in 
terras atque satum divino auctum sit ani- 
morum munere; cumque alia, quibus 
coherent homines, e mortali genere 
sumpserint, que fragilia essent et ca- 
duca ; animum esse ingeneratum a Deo ; 
ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis cum celes- 
tibus, vel genus, vel stirps adpellari 
potest. Itaque ex tot generibus nullum 
est animal, preter hominem, quod habeat 
notitiam aliquam Dei ; ipsisque in homi- 
nibus nulla gens est neque tam mansueta, 
neque tam fera, que non, etiamsi ignoret 
qualem habere Deum deceat, tamen ha- 
bendum sciet.”— De Legibus, lib, i. 8. 


* We ne ina aii another passaze hate Hooker, with a annie by Middle. 


ton out of Cicero ; and the rea 


er cannot fail to be struck with the resemblance 


between the style of Hooker and many of the graceful turns of the modern critic :— 


HOOKER. 


“ The public power of all societies is 
above every soul contained in the same 


CICERO, TRANSLATED BY MIDDLETON, 


“The true law is right reason, con- 
formable to the nature of things ; constant, 
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Reserving the works of the Roman 
orator for a more copious examination, 
we turn aside into our own literature, 
and proceed to linger for a season be- 
fore the grave of Bishop Hall. Ina 
former chapter we have spoken of his 
celebrated contemporary, Taylor, whose 
portrait has been drawn by many ad- 
wiring pencils. Cowley apologised for 
attempting to delineate the features of 
Horace, by saying that he loved the 
subject; and that so far from running 
to contend with his predecessors, he 
only followed to applaud them. With 
a similar feeling we mix our colours 
for the picture of Hall; one of those 
benefactors of his race, who transplant- 
ed some of the sweetest flowers of 
Paradise into the paths of human life ; 
aud who drew from the Harp of 
Christian Truth notes of tenderness 
and comfort that delight and renovate 
the mind. Yet Hall, if we regard 
merely his command of language, 
cannot be placed by the side of 
Hooker. His advantages, however, 
were immeasurably larger. Our lite- 
rature, enriched and fertilised by the 
precious seeds of thought scattered in 
the Elizabethan age, had grown up into 
a verdure and amplitude, not more 
wonderful than lovely. The reigns of 
James and Charles I. may be consi- 
dered to contain the summer of Eng- 
lish eloquence. Never was the sacred 
epee more diligently tended ; never 
was its fruit more ripe or beautiful. 
The learning of the two succeeding 
centuries has drawn all its strength and 


societies. And the principal use of that 
power is to give laws unto all that are 
under it; which laws, in such case, we 
must obey, unless there be reason shew- 
ed, which may necessarily enforce that 
the law of reason or of God doth enjoin 
the contrary : because, except our own 
private and but probable resolutions be 
by the law of public determinations over- 
ruled, we take away all possibility of 
social life in the world. * * * * * 
It is both commonly said, and truly, that 
the best men otherwise are not always 
the best in regard of society. The reason 
whereof is, that the law of men’s actions 
is one, if they be respected only as men ; 
and another, when they are considered as 
parts of a politic body. Many men there 
are, than whom nothing is more com. 
mendable when they are singled ; and yet 
in society with others, none less fit to 
answer the duties which are looked for 
at their bands.” 


Bishop Hall and Hobbes of Malmesbury. 
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flavour from that vintage. Usher and 
Hammond are famous names ; yet, out 
of the immediate precincts of the scho- 
lar’s library, scarcely valued or revered 
as they deserve. These were men whose 
intellectual bulk and stature were not 
produced by those artifices of drapery, 
which so many modern writers of fame 
are wont to resort to. It was not their 
custom to dress themselves for the 
stage. Eloquence upon their lips was 
not clamour, though their voices re- 
sounded through every field of contro- 
versy. Sometimes, indeed, they de- 
scended to the battle, radiant with the 
purple robe and the golden crown, 
and burdened with the trappings of 
splendour; but, as it was said of 
Chrysostom, they wore a coat of iron- 
mail beneath. The richness of their 
garments never impeded their exertion. 
It was the distinguishing feature in the 
mental character of these illustrious 
persons, that they loved to array their 
themes with gorgeous apparel, and to 
light them up, as it were, with a bril- 
liant series of illustrations. A severe 
habit of logical precision usually tem- 
ered this luxury of the imagination. 
Vhen they had dazzled the eyes of 
their antagonist with a succession of 
images, they retreated into argument. 
Like the Persian monarch, they might 
desire to behold the combat from a 
silver throne; but, unlike him, they 
never abandoned the victory to the 
foe. 

It was written of the philosophic 
Hobbes, by one of the most amiable 


eternal, diffused through all ; which calls 
us to duty by commanding, deters us 
from sin by forbidding ; which never 
loses its influence with the good; nor 
ever preserves it with the wicked. This 
cannot possibly be overruled by any other 
law ; nor abrogated in the whole, or in 
part ; nor can we be absolved by it either 
by the senate or the people ; nor are we 
to seek any other comment, or interpreter 
of it, but itself; nor can there be one law 
at Rome, another at Athens ; one now, 
another hereafter ; but the same eternal, 
immutable law ; comprehends all nations, 
at all times, under one common master 
and governor of all, God. He is the in- 
ventor, propounder, enactor of this law ; 
and whosoever will not obey it must re- 
nounce himself, and throw off the nature 
of man.” 
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of English poets, that his reason re- 
sembled the shield given by the gods 
to the Trojan hero; shining with gold 
and gems ; and delighting the eyes of 
the enemy by its splendour, even while 
it repelled every dart, and conferred 
the victory on its possessor. The image 
was a beautiful one; yet singularly 
inapplicable to him of Malmesbury, 
whether it be referred to his argument 
or his diction. Of his language, in- 


deed, the merits are great, and have 
been widely acknowledged; by Cla- 
rendon, who thought his style vigorous 
and pleasant; by Leland, who calls 
him a great master; and by Mackin- 


SECTION III. BISHOP HALL: HIS GF 
JUVENAL, PERSIUS, HOR 


The genius of Bishop Hall belongs to 
the same family of intellect as Taylor's ; 
a recent writer supposes the resem- 
blance to be so strong, as to render it 
difficult, upon many occasions, to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. But Tay- 
lor’s features are more noble; Hall’s 
more touching in their expression. 
Taylor’s was, indeed, a lovely mind, 
redolent of bloom from the gardens of 
Scripture imagery. Every thing plea- 
sant, every thing of good report, is 
gathered into his page. His genius 
was more expansive ; his visions more 
sublime. If the wings of Hall are 
weaker, their colours are full of beauty ; 
if they do not bear him into the em- 
pyrean of Taylor, they always waft him 
among the cedar valleys of Eden. The 
obvious fault of Taylor's style is the 
luxuriance of his erudition, Like that 
Eastern prince whom he represents as 
being tempted, upon a perfumed bed, 
with the soft violence of some Asian 
siren, so his own severer taste is con- 
tinually solicited by the allurements of 
Fancy and her Graces, who are ever 
ready to clothe with white garments 
and golden zone the child of imagin- 
ation — 

sy Qapts Asuxw, 

Ikkerrw, Xevesov orooy 
Ilis love of classical story was a passion. 
If the nectar which bedewed the lip of 
young Apollo had sweetened his own, 
he could not have been more enamoured 
of the scenery of Arcadian glens, or the 
picturesque life of Attic villages. 

Taylor wrote verses, and so did Hall ; 
but the fingers of the first seemed to be 
always benumbed by the lyre; and the 


Eloquence. 


[June, 


tosh, who thinks it possible that no 
writer of any age or nation, upon sub- 
jects equally abstruse, has manifested an 
equal power of engraving his thoughts 
on the minds of his readers. But the 
very charm of Hobbes resides in his 
simplicity ; while the panegyric of Cow- 
ley seems to allude to his ornaments. 
The comparison becomes spt and ex- 
pressive, when applied to the divines 
of the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century: for with them every thing 
was embellished, and every thing was 
beautified ; the rose was twined with 
the laurel, and 

“« Plato’s olive with the Mantuan bay.” 


ENIUS AND CHARACTER; HIS SATIRES. 
ACE, BOILEAU, AND YOUNG. 


harp of the other had uttered some of the 
earliest notes of satire in our language, 
gratifying the ears at the same time that 
they affected the feelings. The satires of 
Hall, thrown off in the ardour and im- 
maturity of youth—he was orily twenty- 
three years old—present one of the 
most interesting phenomena in our lan- 
guage of genius happily developed. 
Piercing, sagacious, picturesque, he 
seems to have anticipated, in some 
sense, the resounding march of Dryden, 
and to have opened, in one or two 
passages, that vein of natural descrip- 
tion which, in our own day, has con- 
ferred immortality upon Crabbe. The 
most accomplished critics and the 
most gifted poets have alike appre- 
ciated and applauded these fruits of 
his early spring. Gray admired their 
vivacity and their nerve; Pope wrote, 
at the commencement of the first satire 
of the sixth book, “ Optima Satira ;” 
Warton, whose analysis of these satires 
forms one of the pleasantest episodes 
in his history, particularly commends 
their classical precision ; their anima- 
tion of style and sentiment; the ele- 
gance and strength of the versification ; 
the vigorous delineations of character ; 
the playful sallies of humour; and the 
good sense of their declamation. This 
satire of society, subsequently prac- 
tised with so much success by Young, 
was then new to our literature. Hall 
took Juvenal and Persius for his mo- 
dels, not without “ some touches of the 
urbanity of Horace.” <A satirist of 
modern times, who produced no slight 
effect upon his own day—Mr. Mathias 
—has asserted the existence of an ana- 
logy between satire and philosophy. 
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He defines a satirist to be a writer in 
poetry, or prose, who addresses himself 
to a peculiar part of the world, and ge- 
nerally to his own countrymen, calling 
them to a view of their vices or follies, 
and shewing them how destructive they 
are of society, of government, of man- 
ners, and of literature.* The satirist, 
inspired by patriotism, will chiefly carry 
on the combat with two weapons, 
ridicule and invective. The possession 
of one is sufficient to arm him for the 
battle ; the union of both will ensure 
him the victory. Horace recurs to the 
mind as the exemplification of the first ; 
Juvenal, of the second. 
Akenside has told us, that 


‘«« Where’er the power of Ridicule displays 
Her quaint-eyed visage, some incongru- 
ous form, 
Some stubborn dissonance of things com- 
bined, 
Strikes on the quick observer ; whether 
Pomp, 
Or Praise, or Beauty, mix their partial 
claim. 
Where sordid fashions, where ignoble 
deeds, 
Where foul Deformity, are wont to dwell, 
Or whether these with violation loathed 
Invade resplendent Pomp’s imperious 
mien, 
The charms of Beauty, or the boast of 
Praise.” 
Pleasures of Imagination. 
Ridicule was the arrow of Hall: he 
never tore the mask from the features 
of Vice with the impetuous rage of 
Juvenal; nor rushed upon the bosom 
of popular License with the flaming 
sword of Lucilius; but, like him, he 
often flushes the cheek with shame, 
and wrings from the conscience the 
confession of guilt. He delighted ra- 
ther to inclose the adulterer in the 
transparent net of his pleasant sarcasm, 
for the laughter ofthe passer-by ; to pelt 
the follies of the time; and to shake 
down those golden apples of dust— 
the fashions of the age—which had cor- 
rupted the purer < and simpler tastes in- 
herited from their ancestors. Tall’s 
satires were received with applause, 
and would have spread to wider fame, 
had they not been suppressed by Ban- 
croft, in 1599. The plea assigned for 
their condemnation to the flames was 
their immorality. Milton, in one of 
his controversial works,+} attacked, with 
the most bitter intemperance, both the 
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spirit and the versification of Hall. “ A 
satyr,” he said, “ is, as it were, born out 
of a tragedy, and so ought to resemble 
his parentage ; to strike high, adventure 
dangerously at the most eminent vices 
among the greatest persons ; and not to 
cre2p into every blind taphouse that 
fears a constable more than a satyr.” 
The same fire that received the satires 
of Hall consumed those of Marston ; 
who, in 1598, published his Scourge of 
V illany. W arton supposes him to 
have been the poetical rival of Hall at 
Cambridge. They, who seek to cleanse 
the Augean stable with a quill,t de- 
serve, at any rate, the most favourable 
consideration of their readers. One or 
two passages will shew that the elo- 
quence of Hall was not confined to his 
prose :— 
Criticism. 
‘* Another scorns the homespun threed of 
rimes, 
Matcht with the lofty fect of elder times. 
Give me the numbered verse that Virgil 
sung, 
And Virgil’s selfe shall speak the English 
tung : 
Manhood and garboiles shall he chaunt 
with chaunged fate, 
And head-strong Dactils making music 
meete, 
The nimble Dactils, striving to out-go 
The drawling Spondees, pacing it below : 
The es Spondees, labouring to de- 
ay 
The breath-lesse Dactils, with a sudden 
stay.” 


The last four lines, Sir Henry Ellis 
supposes to be one of the earliest spe- 
cimens of representative harmony in 
our language. 

Nobie Versification. 
“Time was, and that was termed the 
Time of Gold, 
When world and time were young, that 
now are old ; 
When quiet Saturn sway’d the mace of 
lead, 
And Pride was yet unborn, and yet un- 
bred,” —Book iii. sat. 1. 
Early Hospitality. 
“ Beate the broad gates ; a goodly hollow 
sound 
With doubled echoes doth againe re- 
bound ; 
But not a dog doth bark to welcome 
thee, 
Nor churlish porter canst thou chafing 
see ; 


* Advertisement to Second Part of Pursuits of Literature. 


+ Apology for Smectymnus. 
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All dumb and silent, like the dead of 
night, 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite ; 

The marble pavement hid with desert 
weed, 

With house-leek, thistle, dock, and hem- 
lock-seed. 

But if thou chance, cast up thy wonder- 
ing eyes, 

Thou shalt discern upon the frontis- 
piece 

OTAEI2 EIZITO, graven up on hie, 

A fragment of old Platoe’s poesie.” 

Book y. sat. 2. 


Hall, as Warton has remarked, plays 
upon Plato, whose words are OTAEI= 
axulaeros ELZIT2. These few grapes 
will afford a taste of the satires of Hall. 
[It is a little cluster, neither glowing 
with the colours of his maturer life, nor 
possessing the richness ofhis later fruit ; 
but it belongs to the genuine vine. 
Hall soon found a purer sunshine to 
expand and ripen the product of his 
fancy. The great defect of his in- 
vective will be found to consist in its 
coarseness ; the smooth sword of irony 
belonged to a future age. The only 
satirist of eminence who commenced 
his career with so little preparation 
was Boileau, who began to write in his 
twenty-fourth year, and who boasted, 
that if his pen ripped up the absurd- 
ities of a poem, it distilled no venom 
upon the private character of its author ; 
and that his muse knew how to dis- 
tinguish the writer from the man. 
Boileau did not always act as he wrote. 
Having mentioned thisillustrious friend 
of Racine, we may add a happy com- 
parison of his genius with Pope's. It 
belongs to Leigh Hunt, a man whose 
talents and reputation have been 
crushed and corrupted by the parasite 
plants of the Cockney Parnassus, from 
whose close embraces he has never had 
the determination to release himself. 
“* As Terence,” he says, “ was called half 
Menander, so Boileau is half Pope. 
He wants Ariel; he wants his invisible 
world ; he wants that poetical part of 
poetry which consists in bringing a re- 
mote and creative fancy to wait on the 
more obvious wit and grace that lie 
about us.” Of our own satirists (with 
the exception of Pope and Dryden), 
Young, Cowper, and Churchill, have 
filled the largest space in the public 
eye. Of Young, it was elegantly said 
by Tyers, that many of his lines seemed 
to be written by adiamond. They are 
singularly brilliant,—sometimes sharp- 
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ened into sarcasm, sometimes flushed 

into fancy, as in the couplet in 

“ Vanity :”— 

** Thou, like the sun, all colours dost 
contain, 

Varying like rays of light on drops of 
rain.” 


Churchill’s was the poetry of rage. 
Cowper was inspired by a milder 
muse; and his invective was only the 
impassioned voice of affectionate ex- 
postulation. Some of his verses have 
the exquisite happiness of Young’s, as 
in that describing conversation, when 
it “ grows drowsy, as the clicking ofa 
clock.” He possessed, moreover, a 
friendliness and gentleness of temper 
in which the greatest Roman satirist 
never indulged. 

If Juvenal had the brighter genius, 
Hall, undoubtedly, bad the better heart. 
It is the remark of Gibbon, who read 
Juvenal with critical attention, that he 
never allows himself to bestow praise, 
even for the sake of the contrast. Cly- 


temnestra’s dagger gleams in the hand 
of every woman; and every husband 
returns to suffer the fate of Agamemnon. 
Thus, it comes to pass, as Gibbon shews, 
that while Horace, Boileau, and Pope, 


recommend themselves to the reader by 
their eulogies of Virtue, Juvenal al- 
ways leaves upon our mind an im- 
pression of malignity and hatred. The 
poetical misanthrope frowns from his 
tragical height upon the beauties, as 
well as upon the corruptions of the 
moral character. But, with all his de- 
fects, Juvenal is the most eloquent of 
poets; in his page we see burning the 
oratory of satire. Drayton somewhere 
speaks, contemptuously we imagine, 
of the breathless rhymes of Skelton; 
but the epithet may be applied with 
perfect justice to the passionate rapidity 
of Juvenal. Persius might have 
equalled him in the majestic energy of 
his thoughts; and no writer has re- 
ceived higher applause for the indica- 
tions of genius. ‘ Multum et vera 
gloriz quamvis uno libro Persius me- 
ruit,” is the remark of Quintilian ; and 
Coleridge — we might easily fill up the 
gulf between the Latin and the English 
critic—expressed his conviction, that 
though Persius was hard, he was not 
obscure ; that he had a bad style, 
which, if he had lived longer, age 
would most probably have mellowed 
into beauty; and that many passages 
might be found in him, not only of 
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exquisite felicity, but abounding in 
thoughts of manliness and pathos. 
Persius died a.pv. 62, in the thirtieth 
year of his age. Let us conclude this 
digression with Juvenal’s noble de- 
scription of a true poet; and with a 
sigh that our own day presents so few 
earnest disciples of the eats i— 


“Sed vatem egregium, cui non sit pub- 
lica vena, 

Qui nihil expositum soleat deducere, 
nec qui 


Parallel between Hall and Taylor. 667 








Communi feriat carmen triviale moneta, 

Hunc, qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentio 
tantum, 

Anxietate carens animus facit, omnis 
acerbi 


Impatiens, cupidus silvyarum, aptusque 
bibendis 
Fontibus Aonidum.’’— Sat. vii. 


We here almost lost sight of the 
parallel we had instituted between 
Taylor and Hall in our digression into 
the history of satire. 


SECTION IV. PARALLEL BETWEEN HALL AND TAYLOR; AN DRES UPON ENGLISH 
ELOQUENCE 5; SENECA, COWLEY. 


Taylor succeeds best, we think, in 
the vaster delineation of the pencil, in 
large groups of figures; Hall, on the 
other hand, may be thought to excel in 
the portraiture of individual virtues. 
The Raphael of the pen, he paints 
with untiring delight the Holy Family 
of the Christian Affections. What a 
crown of glory he binds upon the head 
of Devotion! With what blossoms of 
poetry he decorates the duties of life! 
What bowers, green with leaves of 
Paradise, he causes to bloom before 
the wanderer, tossed upon the sea of 
fortune! That faculty of invention 
which in Taylor blazed into imagina- 
tion, in Hall softened into fancy. While 
vne moves throughout the subject in 
Oriental state, and keeps darting his 
splendour on every side, the other only 
scatters a few rays upon the shady 
places of the argument. The first 
floats along the streams of thought, en- 
circled by the pageantry of the in- 
tellect, and illuminating the water, if 
we may employ the metaphor, with 
golden shadows; the second sails in a 
humbler galley, but often fanned by 
the same plumes, and cheered by the 
notes of the same music. If we were 
to compare Taylor with any of our 
poets, it would be with Spenser; if we 
were to compare Hall, it would be 
with Cowley. Both sparkle with con- 
ceits; both delight in curious analo- 
gies; both are often guilty of clashing 
and playing word upon word. Hall, 
in the third satire of his first book, al- 
ludes to the introduction of [talianisms 
into the Janguage ; and his own foot- 
steps seem not to have been unac- 
quainted with the shades of Vallom- 
brosa. But his name is almost, if not 
entirely, unknown to the criticism of 
the south. In this respect, he only 
suffered in common with all the great 


theological writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The diligent 
Andrés, in his laborious researches 
into the progress and condition of uni- 
versal literature, thus speaks of the 
English and French schools of sacred 
eloquence :— 


“Un Bourdaloue, un Bossuet, un 
Fénélon, un Pascal, un Massillon, un 
Buffon, et tant’ altri fanno fronte a’ 
Platoni, a’ Senofonti, a’ Demosteni, a’ 
Tulli, e tutta la dotta e faconda anti- 
chita; e la Francia ¢ diventata con 
pieno diritto la maestra universale d’ ogni 
genere d’ eloquenza per tutta la colta 
Europa. L’Inghilterra, rivale in ogni 
cosa della Francia, bisogna che la ceda 
la mano nell’ eloquenza: ma procure 
anche in questa fare ogni sforzo per an- 
dante dappresso. ‘Tillotson, Sherlok, ed 
altri inglesi predicatori sono troppo di- 
versi dal Bourdaloue, et dal Massillon, 
per poter entrare con essi in paragone, 
nel quale certo dorrebbono restare molto 
inferiori ; ma incontrano nondimento 
l’ approvazione degli stessi francesi. 
1,’ eloquenza prense non ha trovato in 
tutte l’ Europa si degno teatro, quale lo 
gode nell’ Inghilterra; né ad altri pit 
giustamente puo darsi il glorioso nome 
di moderno Demostene che al celebre 
inglese Pitt: la didasealica assai bene si 
compone colla precisione e colla pro- 
fondita degli inglesi; e il Bolingbroke, 
l’ Addison, il Chesterfield, e varii altri 
sono letti con piacere da tutte le colte 
persoue nell’ Inghilterra, e in altri na- 
zione ; e generalmente ogni ramo dell’ 
eloquenza € stato assai felicemente colti- 
vato da quella dotta ed ingegnosa na- 
zione.”’ Dell’ Origine, Progressi, et Stato 
Attuale d’ ogni Letteratura, Parmaedition. 


The ignorance of Andrés will be less 
surprising, and certainly less deserving 
of censure, when we remember that 
Warton admired Hall only in his 
verses, and aftirmed that his satires 
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had outlived his sermons at court. The 
style of his prose he thought strongly 
tinctured with the manner of Seneca. 
Of that remarkable writer we shall 
have much to say upon a future occa- 
sion, and shall be able, we imagine, to 
find an apter parallel for him than 
Hall. Not that traits of similarity do 
not present themselves in the elaborate 
page of the Latin philosopher, and the 
florid argument of the English divine. 
Of these, the principal and distinguish- 
ing one is the excess of illustration. 
Seneca strikes out flash after flash, and 
never seems to think the path suffi- 
ciently clear to the reader, except when 
it glitters with a perpetual illumination. 
The metaphysical poets, as they have 
been called, committed the same error. 
Cowley, who satirised with so much 
spirit and happiness the profusion of 
wit, was himself the most accomplished 
victim of the indulgence. He bound 
and slew his genius upon a golden 
altar. Read, for example, his magnifi- 
cent ode on the Royal Society; or his 
address to Hobbes; or, indeed, any of 
his more elaborate poems, and see how 
he dims the lustre of his imagination 
through an indiscriminate collection of 
ornaments. Take only a single stanza: 
“The fields which answered well the 
ancients’ plough, 
Spentand outworn, returnno harvest now ; 


HALL. 


“ We wait hard, and endure much for 
the body. * * Why will we not do this 
for the soul? Without waiting it will 
not be. The cripple (Acts, iii. 4) was 
bidden, Garov sis nas ——Look up to us. 
He looked up. It was cold comfort that 
he heard,—Silver and gold have I none. 
But the next clause made amends for all ; 
Surge et ambula,—Rise and walk ; and this 
was because, irsiyiv wgoodoxwv— he at- 
tended expecting (v. 5). Would we be 
cured,—it is not for us to snatch at 
Bethesda, as a dog at Nilus; nor todraw 
water, and away, as Rebekah ; nor to set 
us awhile upon the banks, as the Israel- 
ites by the rivers of Babylon; but we 
must dwell in God's house,—wait at 
Bethesda,”—The Pcol of Bethesda. 
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In barren age, wild and unglorious lie, 
And boast of past fertility, 
The poor relief of present poverty. 
Food and fruit we now must want, 
Unless new lands we plant. 
We break up tombs with sacrilegious 
hands, 
Old rubbish we remove ; 
To walk in ruins, like vain ghosts, we 
love, 
And with join’d divining wands 
We search among the dead 
For treasures buried ; 
Whilst still the liberal earth does hold 
So many virgin mines of undiscovered 
gold.” 


In this manner, through several stan- 
zas, he goes on weaving chaplets for 
Hobbes ; but it deserves to be re- 
marked, that the allusion to the labours 
of the philosopher is never entirely 
lost, in all the meanderings of his 
fancy; that the tune is recognised 
through all its intricate variations. The 
same fact is noticeable in the prose of 
Hall. Notwithstanding the circles he 
describes, he always returns home at 
last ; and, after bewildering the eye 
with the sparkling motion of his wings, 
he drops down suddenly upon the very 
spot from whence he rose. See how 
he illustrates the miraculous cures of 
the Pool of Bethesda, and the Divine 
Transfiguration of our Lord :— 


HALL. 


** It is most seasonable in our best to 
think of our worst estate; for both that 
thought will be best digested when 
we are well: and that change will be 
best prepared for when we are the fur- 
thest from it. You would, perhaps, 
think it unseasonable for me, in the midst 
of all your court jollity, to tell you of the 
days of mourning ; and with that, great 
king, to serve in a death’s head amongst 
your royal dishes,—.to shew your coffins 
in the midst ofyourtriumphs, * * Let 
me therefore say to you, with the Psalm- 
ist, I have said ye are gods; if ye were 
transfigured in Tabor, could ye be more? 
But ye shall die like men: there is your 
todos. It was a worthy and witty note of 
Jerome, that, amongst all trees, the 
cedars are bidden to praise God, which 
are the tallest. * * * Ye gallants, 
let not your high estate hide from you 
your fatal humiliation ; let not your pur- 
ples hide from you your winding-sheet ; 
but even on the top of Tabor think of 
the depth of the grave; think of your 
departure from men, while ye are ad- 
vanced above men.”—Transfiguration of 
Christ. 
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Bossuet, in his oration on the death 
of the Queen of England, has intro- 
duced one of the grandest lines of 
Virgil; or, rather, he has translated it 
without acknowledgment. He has done 
so upon other occasions. All the 
mighty orators of the English pulpit 
have acted in a similar manner; they 
threw into the fire of their imagination 
the silver vessels of the old idolatry, 


An Unquiet Mind. 
TAYLOR. 


‘‘T have seen the rays of the sun or 
moon dash upon a brazen vessel, whose 
lips kissed the face of those waters that 
lodged. within its bosom; but being 
turned back and sent off, with its smooth 
pretences or rougher waftings, it wan. 
dered about the room or heat upon the 
roof, and still doubled its heat and mo- 
tion. So is sickness and sorrow enter. 
tained by an unguiet and discontented 
mind,”—Holy Dying, chap. iii. 


Medea Wavering. 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


Iluxvee 3s of xgadin ornbewy tvrocbsy thusy, 
HAsov ws ris Tt Dopeois tumarAcras aryaAn 
"Tares skavovea, ro dn veov ne AsBnes 

Hs ov sy yavas xsyur in 3 evbee xa evbea 
Neun oreopariyys THWMCrITEs HieToUTH. 


Fuller’s Wit and Fancy. 
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and converted them to the service of a 
holier altar, and a more sacred ritual. 
No reader of Jeremy Taylor need to be 
reminded how frequently he melts 
poetic gold into his prose. In the fol- 
lowing passage he has almost trans- 
lated a beautiful simile of Apollonius, 
which had previously attracted the 
eyes of Virgil, and seems not to have 
been unknown to Cowper :— 


The Vacillation of ©neas. 
VIRGIL. 


** Atque animum nunc huc celerem, nunc 
dividit illuc, 

In partesque rapit varias, perque omnia 
versat : 

Sicut aque tremulum labris ubi lumen 
aénis, 

Sole repercussum, aut radiantis imagine 
Lune, 

Omnia pervolitat late loca ; jamque sub 
auras 

Erigitur, summique ferit laquearia tecti.” 

Eneid, viii. 
COWPER. 
But me, perhaps, 

The glowing hearth may satisfy awhile 

With faint illumination that uplifts 

The shadows to the ceiling, there by fits 

Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame. 


If they have borrowed from the poets, the poets have returned the ob- 
ligation: thus one of the most exquisite images in the Elegy of Gray has 


been traced to a passage in Hall: — 


HALL. 


“« There is many a rich stone laid up 
in the bowells of the earth, many a fair 
pearl in the bosom of the sea, that never 
was seen, nor ever shall be.” 


GRAY. 


“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean 
bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air,” 


The reader of that most excellent of Worthies, Thomas Fuller, will re- 


member instances of the same habit. 


SECTION V. FULLER; HIS WIT AND FANCY. 


Nor is Fuller unworthy of being 
named with Hall. They had both 
fallen upon evil days and evil tongues, 
and both lightened their sufferings by 
those Good Thoughts in bad times, 
which were so liberally dispensed to 
them. Their minds offer many in- 
teresting traits of family likeness. The 
invention of Fuller was, however, the 
most active. Nothing could weary, 
nothing could exhaust; no subject was 
too humble for him, no theme too ex- 


alted. His imagination had a wonder- 
ful nimbleness and vivacily ; but it was 
the elasticity of strength: not a nerve 
of his intellect was unstrung. Like all 
the famous writers of that age, he 
abounds in metaphors. Reasons, he 
said, were the pillars of the fabric ; 
but similitudes were the windows that 
gave the best light. He accordingly 
scatters them abundantly through every 
sacred edifice of thought; and the 
beautiful sunshine of fancy never found 





Eloquence. 


a more suitable entrance. Every page 
of his works is pregnant with instruc- 
tion, and radiant with the wisdom of 
centuries. Fuller was not only one of 
the most eloquent authors of the seven- 
teenth century, he was also one of the 
most learned. lis acquaintance with 
the miscellaneous literature, and the 
anecdotical history, of Europe, was 
unequalled by any of his contempora- 
ries. Taylor might surpass him in the 
depth of ecclesiastical lore, and Hall in 
the variety of coutroversial theology ; 
but neither could have contended with 
him in his knowledge of the ana. If, 
indeed, his literary character be open to 
any objection, it is on the side of 
humour. He saw the danger to which 
he had exposed himself, and has not 
been afraid to grapple with it. Iarm- 
less mirth he affirmed to be the best 
cordial against the consumption and 
overclouding of the spirits; and said 
that even jesting was not unlawful, if it 
did not sin against quantity, quality, 
and reason. Nor was the wit of Fuller 
unsalted with a costlier condiment. 


No Monuments can endure for ever. 


‘‘A good memory is the best monu- 
ment; others are subject to casualty and 
time ; and we know that the Pyramids 
themselves, doting with age, have forgot- 
ten the names of their founders. Let us 
be careful to provide rest for our souls, 
and our bodies will provide rest for them- 
selves.” 


Memory Illustrated. 


“ Memory is the treasure-house of the 
mind, wherein the monuments thereof 
are kept and preserved. Plato makes it 
the mother of the Muses. Aristotle sets 
itone degree further, —making experience 
the mother of arts, memory the parent of 
experience. Philosophers place it in the 
rear of the head; and it seems the mine 
of memory lies there, because there men 
naturally dig for it, scratching it when 
they are ata loss. Brute creatures equal, 
if not exceed, men, in a bare retentive 
memory. ‘Through how many labyrinths 
of wood, without other clue or thread 
than natural instinct, doth the hunted 
hare return to her muce! How doth 
the little bee, flying into several meadows 
and gardens, sipping of many cups, yet 
never intoxicated, through an ocean, as 
1 may say, of air, steadily steer herself 
home without help, care, or compass !” 


[June, 


[lis was rather the melancholy mirth of 
Hogarth than the broad, rampant au- 
dacity of animal spirits which some- 
times passes under the name of wit. 
We can imagine him to have played 
with a word, like Swift; to have traced 
the origin of Epaminondas to a remark 
of Socrates, that he was an “ Ape o’ 
mine own days;” or to have found 
Alexander the Great a corruption of 
“All Eggs under the Grate.” But, 
then, how he would have improved the 
buffoonery ; with how wise a saw, or 
modern instance, would he have pointed 
the story ; what a touching outline of 
solemn reflection would he have painted 
into the caricature! In the page of 
Fuller, Thersites is soon interrupted by 
the voice of Ulysses. Such as it was, 
his wit was inimitable, because it was 
essentially his own; the expression of 
his features was not more individual. 
We say of him, as Cicero said of 
Antony,—“ In eo facetie erant, que 
nulla arte tradi possunt.” The follow- 
ing quotations are perfectly Fullerian : 


Innocent Pleasures. 


“ Choak not thy soul with immoderate 
pouring in of the cordial of pleasure. 
Che Creation lasted but six days of the 
first week ; prophane they, whose recrea- 
tion last seven days every week: rather 
abridge thyself of thy lawful liberty 
therein, and then recreations shall both 
strengthen labour and sweeten rest,— 
aud we may expect God’s blessing and 
protection on us in following them, as 
well as in doing our work. As for those 
who will not take lawful pleasure, it is to 
be feared they will take unlawful plea- 
sure, and, by lacing themselves too hard, 
grow awry on one side.” 


Christian Benevolence. 


“ ‘Those are ripe for charity which are 
withered by age or impotency, especially 
if maimed in following their calling ; for 
such are Industry’s martyrs, at least her 
confessours: add to these, those that 
with diligence fight against poverty, 
though neither conquer till Death make 
it a drawn battle: expect not, but pre- 
vent their craving of thee ; for God for- 
bid the heavens should never rain till 
the earth first opens her mouth, seeing 
that some grounds will sooner burn than 
chap.” 
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The Parallel resuned—Hall and Fénélon. 
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SECTION VI. THE PARALLEL BETWEEN HALL AND TAYLOR RESUMED; THE 
BEAUTY OF THEIR PIETY; BOSSUET. 


Whatever shades of difference may 
be traced in the genius of Hall and 
Taylor, in fervour of piety and en- 
thusiasm of heart they equalled each 
other. Hall affirmed that clearer lamps 
had not been seen in the sanctuary of 
God, than had appeared in his own 
days. No reader of our theological 
history will contradict his honourable 
boast; but of those lamps, none sur- 
passed, none rivalled the lustre of 
Taylor and himself. Other men—was 
the glowing eulogy of a kindred mind, 
the good, the sanctified Heber — other 
men have been, to judge from their 
writings, not less religious, not less 
regular in their devotions, not less 
diligent in their obedience to the ordi- 
nances of God, or to the laws of men ; 
but with Taylor, and let us add, with 
Hall, their duty was a delight; their 
piety, a passion. With them, we may 
say almost in the words of Heber, the 
objects of hope were scarcely hidden 
or future ; and the same Cherub, Con- 
templation, that dazzled the eyes of 
Milton, conducted them into the pre- 
sence of all thatis lovely in the beautiful 
visions of the Christian. They delight- 
ed to brood upon every line of the 
Bible; to turn its imagery over and over 
in the sunshine of fancy; to decompose 
every ray of hallowed light; and to 
meditate on each beautiful colour that 
formed, so to speak, the heavenly Bow 
of Gospel Promise. Their contempla- 
tions are ladders for angelic communi- 
cations; and their celestial intercourse 
was never so frequent, as when the 
enemy had driven them into the desert, 
and poverty gave them a stone for a 
pillow ; their spiritual food was never 
so abundant as when they gathered it 
in the wilderness. 

Ilall, as the most careless reader 
cannot fail to perceive, presents hardly 
any point that suggests a comparison 
with Bossuet. The genius of one lived 
and grew in contemplation; that of 
the other, in action ; and while the first 


was stringing the pearls of his curious 
and often beautiful thoughts, the second 
was grasping the sword and striding 
to the battle. To Hall the critic might 
have said, Tibi Dedala tellus submittit 
Jlores. What the philosophic naturalist 
performed with the flowers of the field, 
the poetical theologian seems to have 
done with the flowers of the imagina- 
tion ; and the fragrant dial of Linnzus 
was excelled by that lovely mechanism 
of the fancy, by which Hall numbered 
each passing hour. Probably his in- 
tellectual frame was weakened even by 
the affluence of his imagination. Lord 
Bacon speaks of the sinews and steel 
of the human mind ; these Hall pos- 
sessed in a moderate measure, when 
contrasted with that eminent contro- 
versialist whose powers were equally 
vigorous and equally supple; and who 
combined with tse most ponderous 
argument the most delicate sophistry. 
With Hall the decoration of his theme 
was a delight and an occupation ; with 
Bossuet, only an amusement and a 
relief. The French writer swells upon 
the eye from the very majesty of his 
mind; we may say of him, in a dif- 
ferent sense to that in which Lucan 
applied the verses to Pompey :— 


** Nudosque per aéra ramos 
Effundens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit 
umbram.” 


If their talents differed widely, their 


tempers differed’ more. Hall moved 
in an atmosphere of humility. No- 
thing but an ardent desire to benefit 
the Church induced him, as he de- 
clared, when he saw “ others’ talents 
rusting” in the earth, to “ traffic with 
his in public.” One lineament, how- 
ever, of resemblance there certainly was 
between the Bishop of Meaux and the 
Bishop of Exeter — the intense love of 
their own faith. ‘ No peace with 
Rome,” was the motto of Hall; “ War 
to the hilt with Protestantism,” was 
the perpetual cry of Bossuet. 


SECTION VII. HALL COMPARED WITH FENELON. 


Fénélon alone among the distin- 
guished prelates of the Romish church 
could be compared with Hall in primi- 
tive simplicity, in sincere meekness, 
or in apostolical fervour. They both 
endured all things, and hoped all 
things. They were both blessed by 


songs in the night. The oppressor’s 
arm, however, fell with unequal fury 
on the palaces of Norwich and Cam- 
brai. The enemy’s spear seemed to 
droop before that abode of apostolical 
virtue. ‘The frenzy of civil war in 
England spared neither learning nor 
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piety. Hall lived to see his cathedral 
desecrated into a barrack, and his 
palace converted into an ale-house. 
He came out of the storm with un- 
diminished love of all that was amiable 
and worthy of esteem. We remember 
few passages more interesting in them- 
selves, or more likely to awaken the 
purer emotions of the heart, than the 
mingled lamentations and rejoicings of 
this Christian bishop. The dirge now 
swelling into a triumph, and then the 
triumph softening into resignation. 
Other men, he said, thanked God for 
their prosperity, but he thanked him 
for his troubles. He never, it may be, 
obtained such lively manifestations of 
heavenly guardianship, as when the 
fury of persecution had thrown him 
into the furnace. Fénélon escaped 
the severer calamities that tried the 
sincerity of Hall. He lived, indeed, 
in the midst of the battle. Though 
the war of the Spanish succession 
found him in his residence at Cambrai, 
Marlborough and Eugene treated him 
with the profoundest respect. Both 
generals desired to visit him, but he 
declined to receive that testimony of 
their regard. D’Alembert said that 
Fénélon had only to shew himself as 







HALL. 


«Tell a plain countryman that the 
sun, or some higher or lesser star, is 
much bigger than his cart-wheel ; or, at 
least, so many scores bigger than the 
whole earth ; he laughs thee to scorn, 
<8 affecting admiration with a learned 
untruth; yet the scholar, by the eye of 
reason, doth as plainly see and acknow- 
ledge this truth, as that his hand is 
bigger than his pen. What a thick mist, 
yea, what a palpable and more than 
Egyptian darkness does the natural man 
live in! what a world is there that 
he doth not see at all! and how little 
doth he see in this, which is his proper 
element! There is no bodily thing but 
the brute creatures see as well as he, 
and some of them better. As for his eye 
of reason, how dim is it in those things 
which are best fitted to it! What one 
thing in nature which he doth perfectly 
know? What herb, or flower, or worm, 
that he treads on, is there whose true 
essence he knoweth? No, not so much 
as what is in his own bosom ; what it is, 
where it is, or whence it is, that gives 
being to himself. But for those things 
which concern the best world, he doth 
not so much as confusedly see them, 
neither knoweth whether they be. He 
sees no whit in the great and awful 





Eloquence. 





[June, 


he was, in order to obtain the love of 
all. But if he was unmolested by 
foreign enemies, he found a_ bitter 
spirit of hostility atcourt. Louis XIV. 
injured and hated him. To be a 
friend of Fénélon was sufficient, at 
one period, to procure the enmity of 
the sovereign, and the scorn of his 
parasites. Enraged at his Defence of 
Jesuitism, the king, with his own hand, 
erased his name from the household; 
and dismissed his friends, Beaumont 
and Langeron, with the same con- 
tumely. But Fénélon was too good to 
suffer, and had balm of Gilead for 
every wound, “A little while, and 
the deceitful kingdom of this world 
will be over.” Such was his exclama- 
tion. Bacon says, in his Essay on 
Adversity, that we see in needle-works 
and embroideries, it is more pleasing 
to have a lively work upon a sad and 
solemn ground, than to have a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightsome 
ground. The features of virtue look 
more beautiful through the shadow of 
adversity. 

From the personal, let us pass to the 
literary character of Fénélon; and, 


under this aspect, compare him with 
Hall. 


FENELON. 

“Que reste-t-il? Peuples de l’ex- 
trémité de l’Orient, votre heure est 
venue. Alexandre, ce conquérant, rapide 
que Daniel dépeint comme ne touchant 
pas la terre de ses pieds, lui qui fut si 
jaloux de subjuguer le Monde entier, 
s’arréta bien loin en-degi de vous; 
mais la charité va plus loin que l’orgueil. 
Ni les sables brilants, ni les deserts, 
ni les montagnes, ni la distance des lieux, 
ni les tempetes, ni les écueils de tant de 
mers, ni l’intempérie de lair, ni le milieu 
fatal de la Ligné of l'on découvre un 
ciel nouveau, ni les flottes ennemies, 
ni les cétés barbares ne peuvent arréter 
ceux qui Dieu envoye, qui sont ceux-ci 
qui volent comme les nuées? Vents, 
portez-les sur vos ailes; que ce Midi, 
que l’Orient, que les isles inconnues 
les attendent et les regardent en silence 
venir de loin. Qu’ils sont beaux les 
pieds de ces Hommes qu’on voit arriver 
du haut des montagnes, apporter la paix, 
annoncer les biens éternels, précher ce 
salut, et dire,——O Sion ! ton Dieu régnera 
sur toi! Les voici ces nouveaux Con- 
quérants qui viennent sans armes excepté 
le Croix du Sauveur. Ils viennent nou 
pour enlever les richesses et répandre 
le sang des Vaincus, mais pour offrir 


leur propre sang, et communiquer le 
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majesty of God. He discerns him not 
in all his creatures, filling the world 
with his infinite and glorious presence. 
He sees not his wise providence, over- 
ruling all things, disposing all casual 
events, ordering all sinful actions of 
men to his own glory. As travellers in 
a foreign country make every sight a 
lesson, so ought we in this our pilgrim. 
age. Thou seest the heaven rolling 
above thine head, in a constant and im- 
movable motion; the stars so over- 
looking one another, that the greatest 
shew little, and the least greatest, all 
glorious ; the air full of the bottles of 
rain, or fleeces of snow, or divers forms 
of fiery exhalations ; the sea under one 
uniform face, full of strange and mon. 
strous shapes beneath; the earth so 
adorned with variety of plants, that thou 
canst not but tread on many at once with 
every foot; besides the store of creatures 
that fly above it, walk upon it, live in it. 
Thou idle truant, dost thou learn nothing 
of so many masters ?” 


The Author of Telemachus. 
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Trésor céleste. Peuples qui les vites 
venir, quelle fut d’abord votre surprise, et 
qui peut la représenter? Des Hommes 
qui viennent a vous, sans étre attirés 
par aucun motif, ni de commerce, ni 
d’ambition, ni de curiosité ; des Hommes 
qui sans vous avoir jamais vus, sans 
scavoir méme ou vous étes, quittent 
tout pour vous, et vous cherchent a 
travers toutes les mers avec tant de 
fatigues et de périls, pour vous faire 
part de la Vie éternelle quils ont 
découverte! Nations ensevelies dans 
Vombre de la mort, quelle lumiére sur 
vos tétes !” 


SECTION VIII. THE AUTHOR OF TRLEMACHUS. 


If Fénélon is comparatively unknown 
in the eloquence of the Pulpit, he has 
obtained universal fame in the elo- 
quence of Fiction. La Motte declared 
that the age had found a Homer in 
the author of Telemachus; that it was 
invented by Virtue herself; and that 
the Muses had relinquished rhyme in 
honour of truth. La Motte felt the 
beauties of the Grecian epic more per- 
fectly than he transferred them to his 
owncopy. His translation of the Iliad 
has been condemned to contempt. 
Barante calls him a frigid lyrist; he 
reshot some of the arrows which Per- 
rault had already cast at the critical 
doctrines of Racine and Boileau, and 
endeavoured to decry the fruit of that 
tree of fancy to which his most ener- 
getic efforts had never enabled him to 
climb. But Fénélon, whom he praised 
so warmly, seems to have admired his 
talents, for he placed him among the 
first writers of modern times. La 
Motte’s flattery of Fénélon was sup- 
ported by the literary temper of the 
age. The writer of the elaborate pre- 
face prefixed to his works, claims for 
him the united glory of Homer and 
Virgil ; the enthusiasm and fertility of 
the first; the splendour and regularity 
of the second ; rivalling the Greek poet 
in the naturalness of his painting, the 
variety of his story, and the diversity 
of his characters; equalling the Latin 
bard in the unity of the action, the 
harmony of the characters, and the 


graces of the arrangement. The writer 
concludes his eulogy with asserting 
that France possesses all the delicacy 
of Athens, and all the grandeur of 
of Rome. It would be curious to 
follow the stream of contemporary adu- 
lation through all its windings. Ter- 
rasson pronounced Telemachus to be 
the most useful gift ever bestowed by 
the Muses upon mankind ; Marmon- 
tel called it a divine poem; La Harpe 
styles it the book of all ages and all 
dispositions ; and a later critic dis- 
covers in it an enlivening charm and 
power of fascination, unknown to the 
noblest productions of Tasso and Mil- 
ton. Modern criticism has not always 
chimed in with this chorus of applause. 
In his own day one or two dissentient 
voices made themselves heard. Bos- 
suet appears to have been insensible to 
the charms of the story. 

Writing to his nephew, in 1699, he 
alludes to that romance, which had 
been just tossed, as it were, surrep- 
titiously from the press. “ Le Télé- 
maque de M. de Cambrai est sous le 
nom du fils d’'Ulysse, un Roman in- 
structif pour mon Seigneur le Duc de 
Bourgogne. Cet ouvrage partage les 
esprits ; la cabale l'admire; le reste du 
monde le trouve peu sérieux et peu 
digne d’un Préwe.”” At this period the 
story was not complete, but enough 
existed to demand a very different 
criticism. So far from being unworthy 
of a priest, this book will ever be 
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regarded as one of the most precious 
pearls in his diadem of fame. If to 
bring Fiction to embellish Truth ; if to 
satisfy the hunger of childhood with 
the fruit of wisdom; if to invest 
Virtue with the apparel of grace ; if to 
kindle in the soul the love of all that 
is noble and patriotic; if, finally, to 
employ the ornaments of classic fable 
in the decoration of the temple of 
religion, —if such things be worthy of 
praise, then Fénélon has not laboured 
in vain. He conducted 
“ The smiling family of arts, 
The Muses and the Graces,” 


into the chamber of voluptuous wick- 
edness, and breathed ambrosia upon 
an atmosphere which had long been 
poisoned by the malignant fever of 
the passions. Télémaque will, per- 
haps, always continue to be the epic 
poem of France. That it is a poem 
in prose few persons will deny. “ It 
is not rhyming and versing,” was 
the saying of Sir Philip Sidney, “ that 
maketh poesy; one may be a poet 
without versing, and a versifier without 
poetry.” But though Bossuet did not 
appreciate the beauties of Telemachus, 
he perfectly understood the genius of the 
writer. ‘ That man,” were his words, 
* has caused me many sleepless nights.” 
Fénélon entertained the greatest ad- 
miration for the talents of his adversary. 
Ile once asked Ramsay how Locke 
was esteemed in England. Le replied, 
that his clearness of reasoning was 
admired, and that he was considered to 
see the surface of a great number of 
things very plainly, but that he did 
not pierce deep into any. “ Tn short,” 
added Ramsay, “ I take him by their 
account to be very much like the 
Bishop of Meaux.” Fénélon, we are 
told, interrupted him, with the ob- 
servation that he was not sufliciently 
acquainted with the talents of that 
prelate, upon whom he pronounced a 
panegyric. 

The origin of Telemachus has been 
the subject of some dispute. A recent 
writer has endeavoured to clear up the 
difficulty, and to refute the observation 
of Voltaire. Fénélon, he says, “ was 
exiled in 1697. Telemachus was put 
into a printer’s hands in Paris in 1698, 
and was published in Holland in 1699, 
the year in which the brief of the pope, 
condemning The Maxims of the Saints, 
was issued. ‘This interval, which did 
not include, when the months are num- 
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bered, more than a year and a half, 
was employed by the archbishop in 
composing replies to Bossuet’s attacks ; 
and we discover no moment of leisure 
for Telemachus. Nothing can be more 
futile than Voltaire’s other objection. 
The loves of Calypso and Eucharis 
are, indeed, touched with the tender- 
ness and warmth that characterised 
Fénélon, but are such as he would 
consider exemplifying the temptations 
and corruptions of a court; and suited 
both to warn his pupil against them, 
and to shew him the path of escape. 
Fénélon was in the habit of composing 
fables for the instruction of the prince 
while a child, and dialogues for the 
same purpose as he advanced in age. 
There is every reason to believe that 
he composed Te/emachus to be put into 
his hands at the dawn of manhood. 
This idea is the great charm of the 
work. It excuses its monitorial tone, 
it explains the nature of the instruction 
it conveys. It is a monument of the 
principles of government and morals 
which he deemed adapted to the sove- 
reign ofa great kingdom. As merely 
a work written to amuse himself, it is 
pedantic, and in parts almost childish ; 
as a manual for the young and ardent 
prince, who was destined to succeed 
Louis X1V., to consult when entering 
into life, it is the best book that was 
ever written.” Gibbon had previously 
advanced a similar opinion. Le re- 
garded the preceptor of the Duke of 
Burgundy as professedly designing his 
book to educate a prince for the welfare 
of his people, and making every in- 
cident in his romance subservient to 
that great and importantend. Minerva 
conducts Telemachus through a series 
of adventures, which are at the same 
time a series of lessons. Sesostris, 
Pygmalion, Adrastus, [domeneus, are 
so many pictorial representations of in- 
dividual vices; while Tyre and Beetica 
are majestic and imposing emblems to 
shadow forth the sources of national 
happiness and prosperity. Without 
doubt we read the romance with livelier 
interest under this impression. 

But the spell consists in the magic 
of the style. Marmontel expressed his 
conviction that no verse would be found 
in Racine, and no phrase in the ser- 
mons of Massillon, or the romance of 
Fénélon, the comprehension of which 
would demand from the reader a 
single moment of reflection. La Bru- 
yere complained that cleverness was 
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fond of discovering obscurity where it 
never existed ; but the most enthusiastic 
traveller, in search of darkness, will 
not succeed in finding it in the island 
ofCalypso. The lucidness of his style 
has been the chief cause of Fénélon’s 
popularity. It may be said that he is 
clear because he is shallow; but the 
sneer would be unjust. To unravel 
the intricate threads of metaphysical 
argument, to solve obscure problems of 
political optimism, to bring new worlds 
of morals into the map of civilisation, 
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were labours not pertaining to the task 
of Fénélon. He was not to form a 
code, but to enforce that which already 
existed ; and certainly no writer ever 
adorned the homeliness of truth with 
richer colours of fiction. In the pre- 
sent age — the golden age of the litera- 
ture of thieves—the exquisite sweetness 
of the story, its moral tone, and its 
flowing narrative, may seem deficient 
in vigour and animation. There are 
no prison-scenes, no caricatures of 
vice, no processions to the gallows. 


SECTION IX. TERRASSON AND MOORE, SETHOS AND THE EPICUREAN. 


There are four works in the literature 
of France which naturally arise to the 
memory in any remarks upon the 
Eloquence of Fiction,—the romance of 
Fénélon, the story of Sethos, by the 
Abbé Terrasson; the Travels of Ana- 
charsis, by Barthelemy; and Be- 
lisarius, by Marmontel. Of the first 
we have spoken. The romance of 
Sethos was published at Amsterdam in 
1732. Gibbon thought it possessed 
more variety and originality than the 
tale of Fénélon; but added, that it 
would be forgotten while Telemachus 
would endure for ever.* The English 


historian mentions in his journal with 


great praise the beginning of Sethos, 
and he esteemed the description of the 
manners of the court of Memphis to 
be worthy of Tacitus. Terrasson, how- 
ever, possessed few of the personal 
qualities of the Roman annalist. He 
is represented by French critics as a 
second La Fontaine in society. When 
he was rich he observed, “ Je réponds 
de moi jusqu’a un million.” When he 
was poor he remarked, ‘*‘ Que voila 
tiré d’affaire ; de revivrai de peu, cela 
m’est plus commode.” In his latter 
days he amused himself in estimating 
the gradual decay of his faculties, and 
said to his friend Falconet, that if they 
continued to decline so rapidly, the 
The Trial of Fire. 
MOORE. 

* While occupied in these ineffectual 
struggles, I perceived, to the left of the 
archway, a dark cavernous opening, 
which seemed to lead in a direction 
parallel to the lighted arcades. Not- 
withstanding my impatience, however, 
the aspect of this passage, as I looked 
shudderingly into it, chilled my very 
blood, * * Looking anxiously round 


hour of death would find him unpre- 
pared even with the bon mot of good 
M.de Lagny. ‘“ Good M.de Lagny” 
had devoted his life to calculations ; 
when he was dying his family stood 
round his bed, unable to induce him 
to utter even a word. Maupertius 
told them that he would make him 
speak. “ M. de Lagny,” he cried, 
‘* what is the square of twelve?” “A 
hundred and forty-four,” replied the 
sick man, and expired. Terrasson has 
been fortunate in his admirers, though 
unhappy in the rapid decay of his 
reputation. Ife has been commended 
by Warburton, and imitated by 
Moore. The Bishop of Gloucester 
said that the life of Sethos contained 
a juster account of the wisdom of 
Egypt, that all the pretended Histoire 
du Ciel. The history of Alciphron 
and the history of Sethos profess to be 
extracted from Greek manuscripts. 
Terrasson, in his preface, has some 
curious observations on the relative 
value of fiction ; and, having drawn a 
picture of its effects when adequately 
employed, he points to Telemachus as 
a model; and repeats a remark he had 
before uttered, that if human happi- 
ness could spring out of a poem, it 
would be born of that beautiful ro- 
mance. 


The Trial of Fire. 
TERRASSON. 


“Tls remontroient enfin dans le mur 
i droite, ou du cété de Midi, une petite 
porte, toute de fer, qui étoit fermée; et 
deux pas plus loin, trois hommes armez 
d'un casque, qui étoit chargé d’une téte 
d’Anubis. C'est ce qui donna lieu a 
Orphée de faire de ces trois hommes les 
trois tétes du chien Cerbére, qui per- 
mettoit l’entrée de l’Enfer sans en per- 


* Critical Observations upon the Sixth Book of the Zneid, 
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to discover some less formidable outlet, 
I saw, over the vast folding-gates through 
which I had first passed, a blue tremulous 
flame, which, after playing for a few 
seconds over the dark ground of the 
pediment, settled gradually into charac- 
ters of light, and’ formed the following 
words. * * * * (He plunges into 
the chasm). Instead of that vague, 
spectral twilight, which had at first met 
my eye, I now found as 1 entered a 
thick darkness, which, though far less 
horrible, was at this moment still more 
disconcerting, as my lamp, which had 
been for some time almost useless, was 
fast expiring. Resolved, however, to 
make the most ofits last gleam, I hastened, 
with rapid step, through this gloomy 
region, which seemed wider and more 
open to the air than any that I had yet 
passed. Nor was it long before the ap- 
pearance of a bright blaze in the distance 
announced to me that my first great Trial 
was at hand. As I drew nearer, the 
flames burst high and wide on all sides ; 
and the spectacle that now presented 
itself was such as might have appalled 
even hearts more habituated to danger 
than mine. ‘There lay before me, ex- 
tending completely across my path, a 
thicket or grove of the most combustible 
trees of Egypt — tamarind, pine, and 
Arabian balm. Around their stems and 
branches were coiled serpents of fire, 


which, twisting themselves rapidly from 
bough to bough, spread their own coiled 
fire as they went, and involved tree after 


tree in one general blaze. (He rushes 
through the blaze.) Instantly, as if my 
presence had given new life to the flames, 
a fresh outbreak of combustion arose on 
all sides. The trees clustered into a 
bower of fire above my head, while the 
serpents that hung hissing from the red 
branches, shot showers of sparkles down 
upon me as I passed. Never were de- 
cision and activity more serviceable ; one 
minute later, and I must have perished. 
The narrow opening, of which I had so 
promptly availed myself, closed instantly 
behind me; and, as I looked back to con- 
template the ordeal which I had passed, 
I saw that the whole grove was already 
one mass of fire.”——The Epicurean, P 79. 


Bayle quotes a saying of Pascal, 
that authors who, in speaking of their 
own works, said, my book, my com- 
mentary, my history, &c.; had better 
say, our book, our commentary, our 
history ; since what belonged to them- 
selves was commonly exceeded by 
what belonged to others. We feel the 
force of the observation in reading The 
Epicurean. It is impossible not to 
perceive the important obligations of 
the English suthor to the history of 
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mettre la sortie. En effet l'un de ces 
trois hommes disoit a l’aspirant. Nous 
ne sommes pas ici. Continuez-vous, si 
les dieux vous en ont donné le courage. 
Mais si vous étes assez malheureux pour 
revenir sur vos pas, nous vous arréterons 
dans votre retour. * ® ®* Si l’As. 
pirant n’étoit point ébranlé par ce der- 
nier avis, les trois hommes le laissoient 
passer et le suivoient de loin ; mais son 
premier conducteur l'abandonnant entroit 
dans la petite porte. Un moment aprés 
l’Aspirant appercevoit 4 Vextrémité de 
son chemin une lueur de flime, trés- 
blanche et trés-vive, qui venoit de s’al- 
lumer. Sethos doubla le pas pour s’en 
approcher. Le chemin qui finissoit li 
aboutissoit 4 une chambre voutée, qui 
avoit Ye de cent pieds de long et de 
large. A droit et 4 gauche en y entrant 
étoient deux buchers, ou pour mieux 
dire c’étoient des bois plantés debout fort 
prés les uns des autres, autour desquels 
étoient entortillées en forme de pampres 
de vigne, de branches de beaume Ara- 
bique, d’épine d’Egypte, et de tamarinde ; 
trois sortes de bois, trés-souples, trés- 
odoriferans, et trés-inflammables. La 
fumée s’échappoit par de longs tuyaux 
placez exprés pour cet effet. Mais cette 
flamme qui s’élevoit aisement jusqu’a la 
voute et qui se recomboit par ondes, 
donnoit a l’espace qu'elle occupoit toute 
la ressemblance d'une journaise ardente. 
Bien davantage, Sethos trouva a terre, 
entre les deux buchers, une grille de fer 
rongi au feu de huits pieds de large et 
de trente pieds de long. Cette grille 
étoit formée de lozanges, qui ne laissoient 
guéres entre elles que la place du pied. 
Il comprit qu’il ne pouvoit aller plus 
avant que par cette route; et il Ja fit 
avec autant de vitesse que d'attention.”— 
Tom, i. livre iii, p. 129. 


~ Sethos, and to regret that those obliga- 
tions were not more liberally acknow- 
ledged. The quotations we have given 
will shew that the trial-scenes, in the 
story of Alciphron, are little more than 
coloured copies of the original picture. 
Terrasson had the most learning, and 
Moore the most fancy ; he hangs his 
painted lamps upon the grey archi- 
tecture of his predecessor, and pro- 
duces a very pleasant effect by his 
fantastic decorations. 
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A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 


Cuapter I. 


Ar that remarkable period when 
Louis XVIII. was restored for a second 
time to the throne of his fathers, and all 
the English who had money or leisure 
rushed over to the Continent, there 
lived in a certain boarding-house at 
Brussels a genteel young widow, who 
bore the elegant name of Mrs. Welles- 
ley Macarty. 

In the same house and room with 
the widow lived her mamma, a lady 
who was called Mrs. Crabb. Both 
professed to be rather fashionable peo- 
ple. The Crabbs were of a very old 
English stock ; and the Macartys were, 
as the world knows, county Cork peo- 
ple, related to the Sheenys, Finnigans, 
Clancys, and other distinguished fa- 
milies in their part of Ireland. But 
Ensign Wellesley Mac, not having a 
shilling, ran off with Miss Crabb, who 
possessed the same independence ; and 
after having been married about six 
months to the lady, was carried off 
suddenly, on the 18th of June, 1815, 
by a disease very prevalent in those 
glorious times—the fatal cannot-shot 
morbus. He, and many hundred 
young fellows of his regiment, the 
Clonakilty Fencibles, were attacked by 
this epidemic on the same day, at a 
place about ten miles from Brussels, 
and there perished. The ensign’s lady 
had accompanied her husband to the 
Continent, and about five months after 
his death brought into the world two 
remarkably fine female children. 

Mrs. Wellesley’s mother had been 
reconciled to her daughter by this time, 
—for, in truth, Mrs. Crabb had no 
other child but her runaway Juliana, 
to whom she flew when she heard of 
her destitute condition. And, indeed, 
it was high time that some one should 
come to the young widow’s aid; for as 
her husband did not leave money, nor 
any thing that represented money, ex- 
cept a number of tailors’ and boot- 
makers’ bills, neatly docketed in his 
writing-desk, Mrs, Wellesley was in 
danger of starvation, should no friendly 
person assist her. 

Mrs. Crabb, then, came off to her 
daughter, whom the Sheeneys, Finni- 
gans, and Clancys, refused, with one 
scornful voice, to assist. The fact is, 
that Mr. Crabb had once been butler 


to a lord, and his lady a lady’s maid ; 
and at Crabb’s death, Mrs. Crabb dis- 
posed of the Ram hotel and posting- 
house, where her husband had made 
three thousand pounds, and was 
living in genteel ease in a country 
town, when Ensign Macarty came, 
saw, and run away with Juliana. Of 
such a connexion, it was impossible 
that the great Clancys and Finnigans 
could take notice; and so once more 
widow Crabb was compelled to share 
with her daughter her small income of 
a hundred and twenty a-year. 

Upon this, at a boarding-house in 
Brussels, the two managed to live 
pretty smartly, and to maintain an 
honourable reputation. The twins 
were put out, after the foreign fashion, 
to nurse, at a village in the neighbour- 
hood ; for Mrs. Macarty had been too 
ill to nurse them; and Mrs. Crabb 
could not afford to purchase that most 
expensive article, a private wet-nurse. 

There had been numberless tiffs and 
quarrels between mother and daughter 
when the latter was in her maiden 
state; and Mrs. Crabb was, to tell the 
truth, in nowise sorry when her Jooly 
disappeared with the ensign,— for the 
old lady dearly loved a gentleman, and 
was not a little flattered at being the 
mother to Mrs. Ensign Macarty. Why 
the ensign should have run away with 
his lady at all, as he might have had 
her for the asking, is no business of 
ours; nor are we going to rake up old 
stories and village scandals, which in- 
sinuate that Miss Crabb ran away with 
him, for with these points the writer 
and the reader have nothing to do. 

Well, then, the reconciled mother 
and daughter lived once more together, 
at Brussels. In the course ofa year, 
Mrs. Macarty’s sorrow had much 
abated; and having a great natural 
love of dress, and a tolerably handsome 
face and person, she was induced, 
without much reluctance, to throw her 
weeds aside, and tu appear in the most 
becoming and varied costumes which 
her means and ingenuity could fur- 
nish. Considering, indeed, the small- 
ness of the former, it was agreed on all 
hands that Mrs. Crabb and her daugh- 
ter deserved wonderful credit,— that is, 
they managed to keep up as respect- 
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able an appearance as if they had five 
hundred a-year; and at church, at 
tea-parties, and abroad in the streets, 
to be what is called quite the gentle- 
women. If they starved at home, no- 
body saw it; if they patched and 
pieced, nobody (it was to be hoped) 
knew it; if they bragged about their 
relations and property, could any one 
say them nay? Thus they lived, hang- 
ing on with desperate energy to the 
skirts of genteel society; Mrs. Crabb, a 
sharp woman, rather respected her 
daughter’s superior rank ; and Mrs. 
Macarty did not quarrel so much as 
heretofore with her mamma, on whom 
herself and her two children were en- 
tirely dependent. 

While affairs were at this juncture, it 
happened that a young Englishman, 
James Gann, Esq., of the great oil-house 
of Gann, Blubbery, and Gann (as he 
took care to tell you before you had been 
an hour in his company),—it hap- 
pened, I say, that James Gann, Esq. 
came to Brussels for a month, for the 
purpose of perfecting himself in the 
French language; and while in that 
capital went to lodge at the very board- 
ing-house which contained Mrs. Crabb 
and her daughter. Gann was young, 
weak, inflammable; he saw and adored 
Mrs. Wellesley Macarty; and she, 
who was at this period all but engaged 
to a stout, old, wooden-legged Scotch 
regimental surgeon, pitilessly sent Dr. 
M‘Lint about his business, and ac- 
cepted the addresses of Mr. Gann. 
How the young man arranged matters 
with his papa, the senior partner, I 
don’t know ; but it is certain that 
there was a quarrel, and afterwards a 
reconciliation ; and it is also known 
that James Gann fought a duel with 
the surgeon,— receiving the A’sculapian 
fire, and discharging his own bullet into 
the azure skies. About nine thousand 
times, in the course of his after-years, 
did Mr. Gann narrate the history of 
the combat; it enabled him to go 
through life with the reputation of a 
man of courage, and won for him, as 
he said with pride, the hand of his 
Juliana: perhaps this was rather a 
questionable benefit. 

One part of the tale, however, honest 
James never did dare to tell, except 
when peculiarly excited by wrath or 
liquor; it was this: that on the day 
after the wedding, and in the presence 
of many friends who had come to offer 
their congratulations, a stout nurse, 
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bearing a brace of chubby little ones, 
made her appearance; and these rosy 
urchins, springing forward at the sight of 
Mr. James Gann, shouted, affection- 
ately, “ Maman! Maman!” at which 
the lady, blushing rosy red, said, 
* James, these two are yours ;” and 
poor James well nigh fainted at this sud- 
den paternity soput upon him. “ Child- 
ren!’ screamed he, aghast; ‘ whose 
children ?” at which Mrs. Crabb, 
majestically checking him said, “ These, 
my dear James, are the daughters of the 
gallant and good Ensign Macarty, 
whose widow you yesterday led to the 
altar. May you be happy with her, 
and may these blessed dbtan (tears) 
find in you a father, who shall replace 
him that fell in the field of glory !” 

Mrs. Crabb, Mrs. James Gann, 
Mrs. Major Lolly, Mrs. Piffler, and 
several ladies present, set up a sob 
immediately; and James Gann, a 
good-humoured, soft-hearted man, was 
quite taken aback. Kissing his lady 
hurriedly, he vowed that he would take 
care of the poor little things ; and pro- 
posed to kiss them likewise ; which 
caress the darlings refused with many 
roars. Gann’s fate was sealed from 
that minute ; and he was properly hen- 
pecked by his wife and mother-in-law 
during the life of the latter. Indeed, it 
was to Mrs. Crabb that the stratagem 
of the infant concealment was due; 
for when her daughter innocently pro- 
posed to have or to see the children, the 
old lady strongly pointed out the folly 
of such an arrangement, which might, 
perhaps, frighten away Mr. Gann from 
the delightful matrimonial trap into 
which (lucky rogue!) he was about to 
fall. 

Soon after the marriage, the happy 
pair returned to England, occupying 
the house in Thames Street, city, until 
the death of Gann, senior; when his 
son, becoming head of the firm of 
Gann and Blubbery, quitted the dismal 
precincts of Billingsgate and colonised 
in the neighbourhood of Putney ; where 
a neat box, a couple of spare bed- 
rooms, a good cellar, and a smart gig 
to drive into and out from town, made 
a real gentleman of him. Mrs. Gann 
treated him with much scorn, to be 
sure, called him a sot, and abused 
hugely the male companions that he 
brought down with him to Putney. 
Honest James would listen meekly, 
would yield, and would bring down a 
brace more friends the next day, with 
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whom he would discuss his accustomed 
number of bottles of port. About this 
period, a daughter was born to him, 
called Caroline Brandenburg Gann ; so 
named after a large yellow mansion 
near Hammersmith, and an injured 
queen who lived there at the time of 
the little girl’s birth, and who was 
greatly compassionated and patronised 
by Mrs. James Gann, and other ladies 
of distinction. Mrs. James was a lady 
in those days, and gave evening parties 
of the very first order. 

At this period of time, Mrs. James 
Gann sent the twins, Rosalind Clancy 
and Isabella Finnigan Wellesley 
Macarty, to a boarding-school for young 
ladies, and grumbled much at the 
amount of the half-year’s bill which her 
husband was called upon to pay for 
them; for though James discharged 
them with perfect good humour, his 
lady began to entertain a mean opinion 
indeed of her pretty young children. 
They could expect no fortune, she 
said, from Mr. Gann, and she won- 
dered that he should think of bringing 
them up expensively, when he had a 
darling child of his own, for whom he 
was bound to save all the money that 
he could lay by. 

Grandmamma, too, doted on the 
little Caroline Brandenburgh, and 
vowed that she would leave her three 
thousand pounds to this dear infant ; 
for in this way does the world shew its 
respect for that most respectable thing 
prosperity. Who in this life get the 
smiles, and the acts of friendship, and 
the pleasing legacies?—The rich. And 
I do, for my part, heartily wish that 
some one would leave me a trifle— say 
twenty thousand pounds,—being per- 
fectly confident that some one else 
would leave me more; and that I should 
sink into my grave worth a plum at 
least. 

Little Caroline then had her maid, 
her airy nursery, her little carriage to 
drive in, the promise of her grand- 
mamma’s consols, and that priceless 
treasure—ler mamma’s undivided af- 
fection. Gann, too, loved her sin- 
cerely, in his careless, good-humoured 
way ; but he determined, notwithstand- 
ing, that his step-daughters should 
have something handsome at his death, 
but— but for a great Bur. 

Gann and Blubbery were in the oil 
line,—have we not said so? Their 
profits arose from contracts for lighting 
a great number of streets in London ; 


and about this period Gas came into 
use. Gann and Blubbery appeared in 
the Gazelte ; and, I am sorry to say, 
so bad had been the management of 
Blubbery,— so great the extravagance 
of both partners and their ladies,—that 
they only paid their creditors fourteen 
pence halfpenny in the pound. 

When Mrs. Crabb heard of this 
dreadful accident — Mrs. Crabb, who 
dined thrice a-week with her son-in-law ; 
who never would have been allowed to 
enter the house at all had not honest 
James interposed his good nature be- 
tween her quarrelsome daughter and her- 
self—Mrs. Crabb, I say, proclaimed 
James Gann to be aswindler, a villain, 
a disreputable, tipsy, valgar man, and 
and made over her money to the Misses 
Rosalind Clancy and Isabelia Sheeny 
Macarty; leaving poor little Caroline 
without one single maravedi. Half 
of 1500 pounds allotted to each was 
to be paid at marriage, the other 
half on the death of Mrs. James Gann, 
who was to enjoy the interest thereof. 
Thus do we rise and fall in this world 
—thus does Fortune shake her swift 
wings, and bid us abruptly to resign 
the gifts (or rather loans) which we 
have had from her. 

How Gann and his family lived 
after their stroke of misfortune, I know 
not; but as the failing tradesman is 
going through the process of bank- 
ruptcy, and for some months after- 
wards, it may be remarked, that he has 
usually some mysterious means of sub- 
sistence—stray spars of the wreck of 
his property, on which he manages to 
seize, and to float for a while. During 
his retirement, in an obscure lodging 
in Lambeth, where the poor fellow was 
so tormented by his wife as to be 
compelled to fly to the public-house 
for refuge, Mrs. Crabb died; a hun- 
dred a-year thus came into the possess- 
ion of Mrs. Gann; and some of James’s 
friends, who thought him a good fel- 
low in his prosperity, came forward, 
and furnished a house, in which they 
placed him, and came to see and com- 
fort him. Then they came to see 
him not quite so often ; then they found 
out that Mrs. Gann was a sad tyrant, 
and a silly woman; then the ladies de- 
clared her to be insupportable, and 
Gann to be a low, tipsy fellow; and 
the gentlemen could but shake their 
heads, and admit that the charge was 
true. Then they left off coming to see 
him altogether ; for such is the way of 
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the world, where many of us have good 
impulses, and are generous on an Oc- 
casion, but are wearied by perpetual 
want, and begin to grow angry at its im- 
portunities — being very properly vexed 
at the daily recurrence of hunger, and 
the impudent unreasonableness of starv- 
ation. Gann, then, had a genteel wife 
and children, a furnished house, and a 
hundred pounds a-year. How should 
he live? The wife of James Gann, 
Esq., would never allow him to de- 
mean himself by taking a clerk’s place ; 
and James himself, being as idle a 
fellow as ever was known, was fain to 
acquiesce in this determination of hers, 
and to wait for some more genteel em- 
ployment. And a curious list of such 
genteel employments might be made 
out, were one inclined to follow this 
interesting subject far; shabby com- 
promises with the world, into which 
poor fellows enter, and still fondly talk 
of their “ position,” and strive to 
imagine that they are really working 
for their bread. 

Numberless lodging-houses are kept 
by the females of families who have 
met with reverses: are not ‘ boarding- 
houses, with a select musical society, 
in the neighbourhood of the squares,” 
maintained by such? Do not the 
gentlemen ofthe boarding-houses issue 
forth every morning to the city, or 
make-believe to go thither, on some 
mysterious business which they have ? 
After a certain period, Mrs. James 
Gann kept a lodging-house (in her 
own words, received ‘ two inmates 
into her family”), and Mr. Gann had 
his mysterious business. 

In the year 1835, when this story 
begins, there stood in a certain back 
street in the town of Margate a house, 
on the door of which might be read in 
gleaming brass the name of Mr. 
Gann. It was the work ofa single 
smutty servant-maid to clean this brass 
plate every morning, and to attend as 
far as possible to the wants of Mr. 
Gann, his family, and lodgers ; and his 
house being not very far from the sea, 
and as you might, by climbing up to 
the roof, get a sight between two chim- 
neys of that multitudinous element, 
Mrs. Gann set down her lodgings as 
fashionable ; and declared on her cards 
that her house commanded ‘‘a fine 
view of the sea.” 

On the wire window-blind of the 
parlour was written, in large characters, 
the word Orrrce; and here it was that 
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Gann’s services came into play. Tle 
was very much changed, poor fellow! 
and humbled ; and from two cards that 
hung outside the blind, I am led to 
believe that he did not disdain to be 
agent to the “ London and Jamaica 
Ginger-Beer Company,” and also for a 
certain preparation called “ Gaster’s 
Infants’ Farinacio, or Mothers’ Invigo- 
rating Substitute,”—a damp, black, 
mouldy, half-pound packet of which 
stood in permanence at one end of the 
“* office” mantelpiece ; while a fly- 
blown ginger-beer bottle occupied the 
other extremity. Nothing else indicated 
that this ground-floor chamber was an 
office, except a huge black inkstand, in 
which stood a stumpy pen, richly 
crusted with ink at the nib, and to all 
appearance for many months enjoying 
a sinecure. 

To this room you saw every day, at 
two o'clock, the employé from the 
neighbouring hotel bring two quarts of 
beer; and if you called at that hour, a 
tremendous smoke, and smell of din- 
ner, would gush out upon you from the 
‘* office,” as you stumbled over sundry 
battered tin dish-covers, which lay 
gaping at the threshold. Thus had 
that great bulwark of gentility, the 
dining at six o’clock, been broken in; 
and the reader must therefore judge 
that the house of Gann was in a de- 
moralised state. 

Gann certainly was. After the ladies 
had retired to the back parlour (which, 
with yellow gauze round the frames, 
window-curtains, a red silk cabinet 
piano, and an album, was still tolerably 
genteel), Gann remained, to transact 
business in the office. This took place 
in the presence of friends, and usually 
consisted in the production of a bottle 
of gin from the corner-cupboard, or, 
mayhap, a litre of brandy, which was 
given by Gann with a knowing wink, 
and a fat finger placed on a twinkling 
red nose: when Mrs. G. was out, 
James would also produce a number of 
pipes, that gave this room a constant 
and agreeable odour of shag-tobacco. 

In fact, Mr. Gann had nothing to 
do from morning till night. He was 
now a fat, bald-headed man, of fifly ; a 
dirty dandy on week-days, with a 
shawl waistcoat, a tuft of hair to his 
great double chin, a snuffy shirt-frill, 
and enormous breast-pin and seals: 
he had a pilot-coat, with large mother- 
of-pearl buttons, and always wore a 
great rattling telescope, with which he 
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might be seen for hours on the sea- 
shore or the pier, examining the ships, 
the bathing machines, the ladies’ schools 
as they paraded up and down the Es- 
planade, and all other objects which 
the telescopic view might give him. 
He knew every person connected with 
every one of the Deal and Dover 
coaches, and was sure to be witness to 
the arrival or departure of several of 
them in the course of the day; he had 
a word for the hostler about “ that grey 
mare,” a nod for the “shooter” or 
guard, and a bow for the dragsman ; he 
could send parcels for nothing up to 
town; had twice had Sir Rumble 
Tumble (the noble driver of the Flash- 
o’- lightning - light - four - inside - post- 
coach) “ up at his place,” and took 
care to tell you that some of the party 
were pretty considerably “ sewn up,” 
too. He did not frequent the large 
hotels ; but in revenge he knew every 
person who entered or left them; and 
was a great man at the Bag of Nails 
and the Magpie and Punchbowl, where 
he was president ofa club ; he took the 
bass in ** Mynheer Van Dunk,” “ the 
Wolf,” and many other morsels of con- 
certed song, and used to go backwards 
and forwards to London in the steamers 
as often as ever he liked, and have his 
“grub,” too, on board. Such was 
JamesGann. Many people, when they 
wrote to him, addressed him James 
Gann, Esq. 

His reverses and former splendours 
afforded a never-failing theme of con- 
versation to honest Gann and the whole 
of his family ; and it may be remarked, 
that such pecuniary misfortunes, as 
they are called, are by no means mis- 
fortunes to people of certain disposi- 
tions, but actual pieces of good luck. 
Gann, for instance, used to drink 
liberally of port and claret, when the 
house of Gann and Blubbery was in 
existence, and was henceforth com- 
= to imbibe only brandy and gin. 
Now he loved these a thousand times 
more than the wine; and had the ad- 
vantage of talking about the latter, and 
of his great merit in giving them up. 
In those prosperous days, too, being a 
gentleman, he could not frequent the 
public-house as he did at present; and 
the sanded tavern-parlour was Gann’s 
supreme enjoyment. He was obliged 
to spend many hours daily in a dark 
unsavoury room in an alley off Thames 
Street; and Gann hated books and 
business, except of other people’s. His 
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tastes were low ; he loved public-house 
jokes and company; and now being 
fallen, was voted at the Bag of Nails 
and the Magpie before-mentioned a 
tip-top fellow and real gentleman, 
whereas he had been considered an 
ordinary vulgar man by his fashionable 
associates at Putney. Many men are 
there who are made to fall, and to 
profit by the tumble. 

As for Mrs. G., or Jooly as she was 
indifferently called by her husband, 
she, too, had gained by her losses. 
She bragged of her former acquaintances 
in the most extraordinary way, and to 
hear her you would fancy that she was 
known and connected to half the peer- 
age. Her chief occupation was taking 
medicine, and mending and altering 
of her gowns. She had a huge taste 
for cheap finery, loved raffles, tea- 
parties, and walks on the pier, where 
she flaunted herself and daughters as 
gay as butterflies. She stood upon her 
rank, did not fail to tell her lodgers 
that she was “a gentlewoman,” and 
was mighty sharp with Becky the maid, 
and poor Carry, her youngest child. 

For the tide of affection had turned 
now, and the “‘ Misses Wellesley Ma- 
carty” were the darlings of their mo- 
ther’s heart, as Caroline had been in 
the early days of Putney prosperity. 
Mrs. Gann respected and loved her 
elder daughters, the stately heiresses 
of fifteen hundred pounds, and scorned 
poor Caroline, who was likewise scorned 
(like Cinderella in the sweetest of all 
stories) by her brace of haughty, 
thoughtless sisters. These young wo- 
men were tall, well-grown, black-browed 
girls, little scrupulous, fond of fun, 
and having great health and spirits. 
Caroline was pale and thin, and had 
fair hair and meek grey eyes; nobody 
thought her a beauty in her moping 
cotton gown; whereas the sisters, in 
flaunting printed muslins, with pink 
scarfs, and artificial flowers, and brass 


Jerroniéres and other fallals, were voted 


very charming and genteel by the 
Ganns’ circle of friends. They had 
pink cheeks, white shoulders, and 
many glossy curls stuck about their 
shining foreheads, as damp and as 
black as leeches. Such charms, ma- 
dam, cannot fail of having their effect ; 
and it was very lucky for Caroline that 
she did not possess them, for she might 
have been rendered as vain, frivolous, 
and vulgar, as these young ladies were. 

While these enjoyed their pleasures 
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and tea-parties abroad, it was Carry’s 
usual fate to remain at home, and help 
the servant in the many duties which 
were required in Mrs. Gann’s establish- 
ment. She dressed that lady and her 
sisters, brought her papa his tea in bed, 
kept the lodgers’ bells, bore their scold- 
ings, if they were ladies, and sometimes 
gave a hand in the kitchen if any extra 
pie-crust or cookery was required. 
At two she made a little toilet for 
dinner, and was employed on num- 
berless household darnings and mend- 
ing in the long evenings, while her 
sisters giggled over the jingling piano, 
mamma sprawled on the sofa, and 
Gann was over his glass at the club. 
A weary lot, in sooth, was yours, poor 
little Caroline! since the days of your 
infancy, not one hour of sunshine, no 
friendship, no cheery play-fellows, no 
mother’s love; but that being dead, 
the affections which would have crept 
round it, withered and died too. Only 
James Gann, of all the household, had 
a good-natured look for her, and a 
coarse word of kindness; nor, indeed, 
did Caroline complain, nor shed many 
tears, nor call for death, as she would 
if she had been brought up in genteeler 
circles. The poor thing did not know 
her own situation; her misery was 
dumb and patient; it is such as thou- 
sands and thousands of women in our 
society bear, and pine, and die of; 
made up of sums of small tyrannies, 
and long indifference, and bitter weari- 
some injustice, more dreadful to bear 
than any tortures that we of the stronger 
sex are pleased to cry AT! AT! about. 
In our intercourse with the world (which 
is conducted with that kind of cor- 
diality that we see in Sir Harry and 
my lady in a comedy —a couple of 
painted, grinning fools, talking parts 
that they have learned out of a book) ; 
as we sit and Jook at the smiling actors, 
we get a glimpse behind the scenes, 
from time to time, and alas for the 
wretched nature that appears there ! — 
among women especially, who deceive 
even more than men, having more to 
hide, feeling more, living more than 
we who have our business, pleasure, 
ambition, which carries us abroad. 
Ours are the great strokes of misfortune, 
as they are called, and theirs the small 
miseries. While the male thinks, 
labours, and battles without, the do- 
mestic woes and wrongs are the lot of 
the women ; and the little ills are so 
bad, so infinitely fiercer and bitterer 
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than the great, that [ would not change 
my condition -—no, not to be Helen, 
Queen Elizabeth, Mrs. Coutts, or the 
luckiest she in history. 

Well, then, in the manner we have 
described lived the Gann family. Mr. 
Gann all the better for his “ mis- 
fortunes,” Mrs. Gann little the worse ; 
the two young ladies greatly improved 
by the circumstance, having been cast 
thereby into a society where their ex- 
pected two thousand pounds made 
great heiresses of them; and poor 
Caroline, as luckless a being as any that 
the wide sun shone upon. Better to 
be alone in the world and utterly 
friendless, than to have sham friends 
and no sympathy; ties of kindred 
which bind one as it were to the 
corpse of relationship, and oblige one 
to bear through life the weight and 
the embraces of this lifeless, cold con- 
nexion. 

I do not mean to say that Caroline 
would ever have made use of this 
metaphor, or suspected that her con- 
nexion with her mamma and sisters was 
any thing so loathsome. She only felt 
that she was ill-treated, and had no 
companion ; but was not on that ac- 
count envious, only humble and de- 
pressed, not desiring so much to resist 
as to bear injustice, and hardly ven- 
turing to think for herself. This 
tyranny and humility served her in 
place of education, and formed her 
manners, which were wonderfully 
gentle and calm. It was strange to 
see such a person growing up in such 
a family ; the neighbours spoke of her 
with much scornful compassion. “ A 
poor half-witted thing,’ they said, 
** who could not say bo to a goose ;” 
aud I think it is one good test of 
gentility to be thus looked down on 
by vulgar people. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
elder girls had reached their present 
age without receiving a number of 
offers of marriage, and being warmly 
in love a great many times. But 
many unfortunate occurrences had com- 
pelled them to remain in their virgin 
condition. There was an attorney who 
had proposed to Rosalind ; but finding 
that she would receive only 750/. 
down, instead of 1500/., the monster 
had jilted her pitilessly, handsome as 
she was. An apothecary, too, had 
been smitten by her charms; but to 
live in a shop was beneath the dignity 
ofa Wellestey-Macarty, and she waited 
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for better things. Lieutenant Swabber 
of the coast-guard service, had lodged 
two months at Gann’s; and if letters, 
long walks, and town-talk could settle 
a match, a match between him and 
Isabella must have taken place. Well, 
Isabella was not married; and the 
lieutenant, a colonel in Spain, seemed 
to have given up all thoughts of her. 
She meanwhile consoled herself with 
a gay young wine-merchant, who had 
lately established himself at Brighton, 
kept a gig, rode out with the hounds, 
and was voted perfectly genteel ; and 
there was a certain French marquess, 
with the most elegant black mustachios, 
who had made a vast impression upon 
the heart of Rosalind, having met her 
first at the circulating library, and 
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How Mrs, Gann received two lodgers. 

It was the winter season when the 
events recorded in this history occurred ; 
and as at that period not one out ofa 
thousand lodging-houses in Margate 
are let, Mrs. Gann, who generally 
submitted to occupy her own first and 
and second floors during this cheerless 
season, considered herself more than 
ordinarily lucky when circumstances 
occurred which brought no less than 
two lodgers to her establishment. 

She had to thauk her daugliters for 
the first inmate; for,as these two young 
ladies were walking one day down their 
own street, talking of the joys of the 
last season, and the delight of the 
raffles and singing at the libraries, and 
the intoxicating pleasures of the Vaux- 
hall balls, they were remarked and 
evidently admired by a young gentle- 
man who was sauntering listlessly up 
the street. 

He stared, and it must be confessed 
that the fascinating girls stared too, 
and put each other's head into each 
other’s bonnet, and giggled and said, 
“ Lor!” and then looked hard at the 
young gentleman again. Their eyes 
were black, their cheeks were very red. 
Fancy how Miss Bella’s and Miss 
Linda’s hearts beat when the gentle- 
man, dropping his glass out of his eye, 
actually stepped across the street, and 
said, “ Ladies, I am seeking for lodg- 
ings, and should be glad to look at 
those which I see are to let in your 
house.” 

“ How did the conjurer know it was 
our house?” thought Bella and Linda 
(they always thought in couples),—from 
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afterwards, by the most extraordinary 
series of chances, coming upon her and 
her sister daily in their walks upon the 
pier. 

Meek little Caroline, meanwhile, 
trampled upon though she was, was 
springing up to womanhood ; and though 
pale, freckled, thin, meanly dressed, 
had a certain charm about her which 
some people might prefer to the cheap 
splendours and rude red and white of 
the Misses Macarty. In fact we have 
now come to a period of her history 
when, to the amaze of her mamma 
and sisters, and nota little to the satis- 
faction of James Gann, Esquire, she 
actually inspired a passion in the breast 
of a very respectable young man. 
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the very simple fact that Miss Bella 
had just thrust into the door a latch- 
key. 

Most bitterly did Mrs. James Gann 
regret that she had not on her best 
gown when a stranger —a stranger in 
February —actually called to look at 
the lodgings. She made up, however, 
for the slovenliness of her dress by the 
dignity of her demeanour; and asked 
the gentleman for references, informed 
him that she was a gentlewoman, and 
that he would have peculiar advantages 
in her establishment; and, finally, 
agreed to receive him at the rate of 
twenty shillings per week. The bright 
eyes of the young ladies had done the 
business ; but to this day Mrs. James 
Gann is convinced that her peculiar 
dignity of manner, and great fluency 
of brag regarding her family, have been 
the means of bringing hundreds of 
lodgers to her house, who but for her 
would never have visited it. 

“ Gents,” said Mr. James Gann at 
the Bag of Nails that very evening, 
“we have got a new lodger, and I'll 
stand glasses round to his jolly good 
health !” 

The new lodger, who was remarkable 
for nothing except very black eyes, 
a sallow face, and a habit of smoking 
segars in bed until noon, gave his 
name George Brandon, Esquire. As 
to his temper and habits, when humbly 
requested Ly Mrs. Gann to pay in 
advance, he laughed and presented her 
with a bank-note, never quarrelled with 
a single item in her bills, walked much, 
and ate two mutton-chops per diem. 
The young ladies, who examined all 
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the boxes and letters of the lodgers, 
as young ladies will, could not find 
one single document relative to their 
new inmate, except a tavern-bill of the 
Albion, to which the name of George 
Brandon, Esquire, was prefixed. Any 
other papers which might elucidate his 
history, were locked up in a Bramah 
box, likewise marked G. B.; and 
though these were but unsatisfactory 
points by which to judge a man’s cha- 
racter, there was a something about 
Mr. Brandon which caused all the 
ladies at Mrs. Gano’s to vote he was 
quite a gentleman. 

When this was the case, I am 
happy to say it would not unfrequently 
happen that Miss Rosalind or Miss 
Isabella would appear in the lodger’s 
apartments, bearing in the breakfast- 
cloth, or blushingly appearing with the 
weekly bill, a a for mamma’s 
absence, “ and hoping that every thing 
was to the gentleman’s liking.” 

Both the Misses Wellesley Macarty 
took occasion to visit Mr. Brandon in 
this manner; and he received both 
with such a fascinating ease and gen- 
tlemanlike freedom of manner, scanning 
their points from head to foot, and 
fixing his great black eyes so earnestly 
in their faces, that the blashing creatures 
turned away abashed, and yet pleased, 
and had many conversations about 
him. 

“ Law, Bell,” said Miss Rosalind, 
“ what a chap that Brandon is! I 
don’t half like him, I do declare!” 
Than which there can be no greater 
compliment from a woman to a man. 

“ No more do I neither,” says Bell. 
“The man stares so, and says such 
things! Just now, when Becky brought 
his paper and sealing-wax—the silly 
girl brought black and red too—I took 
them up to ask which he would have, 
and what do you think he said ?” 

“ Well, dear, what!” said Mrs. 
Gann. 

*€ Miss Bell,” says he, looking at me, 
and with such eyes! “ I'll keep every 
thing: the red wax, because it’s like 
your lips; the black wax, because it’s 
like your hair; and the satin paper, 
because it’s like your skin! Wasn't it 
genteel ?” 

“ Law, now!” exclaimed Mrs. Gann. 

“Upon my word, I think it’s very 
rude!” said Miss Lindy; “ and if 
he'd have said so to me, I’d have 
slapped his face for his imperence !” 
And, much to her credit, Miss Lindy 
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went to his room ten minutes after to 
see if he would say any thing to her. 
What Mr. Brandon said, I never knew; 
but the little pang of envy which had 
caused Miss Lindy to retort sharply 
upon her sister, had given place to a 
pleased good-humour, and she allowed 
Bella to talk about the new lodger as 
much as ever she liked. 

And now if the reader is anxious to 
know what was Mr. Brandon’s cha- 
racter, he had better read the following 
letter from him. It was addressed to 
no less a person than a viscount; and 
given, perhaps, with some little osten- 
tation to Becky, the maid, to carry to 
the post. Now Becky, before she ex- 
ecuted such errands, always shewed 
the letters to her mistress or one of the 
young ladies (it must not be supposed 
that Miss Caroline was a whit less 
curious on these matters than her 
sisters) ; and when the family beheld 
the name of Lord Viscount Cinqbars 
upon the superscription, their respect 
for their lodger was greater than ever it 
had been :— 


“* Margate, January 1835. 

“ My pear Viscounr,—For a reason 
I have, on coming down to Margate, | 
with much gravity informed the people 
of the White“ Hart that my name was 
Brandon, and intend to bear that honour- 
able appellation during my stay. For 
the same reason (I am a modest man, 
dear Simon, and love to do good in 
secret), I left the public hotel immediate. 
ly, and am now housed in private lodg- 
ings, humble, and at a humble price. 
I am bere, thank Heaven, quite alone. 
Robinson Crusoe had as much society 
in his island, as I in this of Thanet. In 
compensation I sleep a great deal, do 
nothing, and walk much, silent, by the 
side of the roaring sea, like Calchas, 
priest of Apollo. 

* The fact is, that until papa’s wrath 
is appeased, I must live with the utmost 
meekness and humility, and have barely 
enough money in my possession to pay 
such small current expenses as fall on 
me here, where strangers are many and 
credit does not exist. I pray you, there- 
fore, to tell Mr. Snipson the tailor, Mr. 
Jackson the bootmaker, honest Solomon- 
son the discounter of bills, and all such 
friends in London and Oxford as may 
make inquiries after me, that I am at 
this very moment at the city of Munich 
in Bavaria, from which I shall not re- 
turn until my marriage with Miss Gold- 
more, the great Indian heiress; who, 
upon my honour, will have me, I believe, 
any day for the asking. 
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“ Nothing else will satisfy my honoured 
father I know, whose purse has already 
bled pretty freely for me, 1 must confess, 
and who has taken the great oath that 
never is broken, to bleed no more unless 
this marriage is brought about. Come 
it must. 1 can’t work, I can’t starve, 
and I cant live under a thousand a-year. 

“« Here, to be sure, the charges are not 
enormous ; for your edification read my 
week’s bill :— 

* George Brandon, Esquire, 

‘To Mrs, James Gann. 
fs. d. 
A week’s lodging ........6. 1 0 0 
Breakfast, cream, CLES ooeeee O D 
Dinner (fourteen mutton-chops) 0 10 
Fire, boot-cleaning, &c....... 0 3 


£2 3 
* Settled, Juliana Gann.’ 


*‘ Juliana Gann! Is it not a sweet 
name? it sprawls over half the paper. 
Could you but see the owner of the 
name, my dear fellow! I love to ex- 
amine the customs of natives of all 
countries, and upon my word there are 
some barbarians in our own; less known, 
aud more worthy of being known, than 
Hottentots, wild Irish, Otaheiteans, or 
any such savages. If you could see the 
airs that this woman gives herself; the 
rouge, ribands, rings, and other female 
gimcracks that she wears; if you could 
hear her reminiscences of past times, 
‘ when she and Mr. Gann moved in the 
very genteelest circles of society ;’ of 
the peerage, which she knows by heart ; 
and of the fashionable novels, in every 
word of which she believes, you would 
be proud of your order, and admire the 
intense respect which the canaille shew 
towards it. There never was such an 
old woman, not even our tutor at Christ- 
church. 

‘*« There is a he Gann, a vast, bloated 
old man, in a rough coat, who has met 
me once, and asked me, with a grin, if 
my mutton-chops was to my liking? 
The satirical monster! What can I eat 
in this place but mutton-chops? A great 
bleeding beefsteak, or a filthy, reeking 
gigot & eau, with a turnip poultice? I 
should die if I did. As for fish in a wa- 
tering-place, I never touch it; it is sure 
to be bad. Nor care I for little, sinewy, 
dry, black-legged fowls. Cutlets are my 
only resource. I have them nicely enough 
broiled by a little humble companion ‘of 
the family (a companion, ye gods, in this 
family !), who blushed hugely when she 
confessed that the cooking was hers, and 
that her name was Caroline. For drink 
I indulge in gin, of which I consume 
two wine glasses daily, in two tumblers 
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of cold water; it is the only liquor that 
one can be sure to find genuine in a 
common house-in England. 

“‘ This Gann, I take it, has similar lik- 
ings, for I hear him occasionally at mid- 
night floundering up the stairs (his boots 
lie dirty in the passage)— floundering, I 
say, up the stairs, and cursing the candte- 
stick, whence escape now and anon the 
snuffers and extinguisher, and with bra- 
zen rattle disturb the silence of the night. 
Thrice a-week, at least, does Gann break- 
fast in bed —sure sign of pridian intoxi- 
cation ; and thrice a-week, in the morn- 
ing, I hear a hoarse voice roaring for 
‘my soda-water.’ How long have the 
rogues drunk soda-water ? 

“ At nine, Mrs. Gann and daughters 
are accustomed to breakfast ; a handsome 
pair of girls, truly, and much followed, as 
I hear, in the quarter. These dear crea- 
tures are always paying me visits—visits 
with the tea-kettle, visits with the news- 
paper (one brings it, and one comes for 
it) ; but the one is always at the other's 
heels, and so one cannot shew oneself 
to be that dear, gay, seducing fellow that 
one has been, at home and on the Conti- 
nent. Do you remember cette chére mar- 
quiseat Pau? ‘That cursed conjugal pistol- 
bullet still plays the deuce with my 
shoulder. Do you remember Betty Bun- 
dy, the butcher’s daughter? A pretty 

race of fools are we to go mad after such 
women, and risk all —oaths, prayers, 
promises, long wearisome courtships— 
for what? for vanity, truly. When the 
battle is over, behold your conquest ! 
Betty Bundy is a vulgar country wench ; 
and cette belle marquise is old, rouged, and 
has false hair. Vanitas, vanitatum! what 
a moral man I will be some day or other ! 

“T have found an old acquaintance 
(and be hanged to him!), who has come 
to lodge in this very house. Do you re- 
collect at Rome a young artist, Fitch by 
name, the handsome gevy with the large 
beard, that mad Mrs. Carrickfergus was 
doubly mad about? On the second floor 
of Mrs. Gann’s house dwells this youth. 
His beard brings the gamins of the streets 
trooping and yelling ‘about him ; his fine 
braided coats have grown somewhat 
shabby now; aad the poor fellow is, 
like your humble servaat (by the way, 
have you a 500 franc og to spare ?)— 
like your humble servant, I say, very low 
in pocket. The young Andrea bears up 
gaily, however; twangles the guitar, 
paints the worst pictures: in the world, 
and pens sonnets to his imaginary mis- 
tress’s eyebrow. Luckily the rogue did 
not know my name, or I should have 
been compelled to unbosom to him ; and 
when I called out to him, dubious as to 
my name, ‘ Don’t you know me? I met 
you at Rome. My name is Brandon,’ 
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the painter was perfectly satisfied, and 
majestically bade me welcome. 

“* Fancy the continence of this young 

Joseph—he has absolutely run away 
from Mrs. Carrickfergus! ‘ Sir,’ said 
he, with some hesitation and blushes, 
when I questioned him about the widow, 
* I was compelled to leave Rome in con- 
sequence of the fatal fondness of that 
woman. Iam an ’andsome man, sir—I 
know it—all the chaps in the Academy 
want me for a model ; and that woman, 
sir, is sixty. Do you think I would ally 
myself wit th her ; sacrifice my happiness 
for the sake of . ‘creature that’s as hugly 
as an ’arpy?t I'd rather starve, sir. I ‘d 
rather give up my hart, and my ’opes 
of rising in it, than do a haction so 
dishhhhonorable.’ 

“* There is a stock of virtue for you ! 
and the poor fellow half-starved. He 
lived at Rome upon the seven portraits 
that the Carrickfergus ordered of him, 
and, as I fancy, now does not make twenty 
pounds in the year. O rare chastity ! 
O wondrous silly hopes! O motus ani- 
morum, atque O certamina tanta !—pulveris 
erigui jactu, in such an insignificant little 
lump of mud as this! Why the deuce 
does not the fool marry the widow? His 
betters would. There was a captain of 
dragoons, an Italian prince, and four sons 
of Irish peers, all at her feet; but the 
Cockney’s beard and whiskers have over- 
come them all. Here my paper has come 
to an end ; and 1 have the honour to bid 
your lordship a respectful farewell. 

“«“G, B.” 


Of the young gentleman who goes 
by the name of Brandon the reader of 
the above letter will not be so mis- 
guided, we trust, as to have a very ex- 
alted opinion. ‘The noble viscount 
read this document to a supper party 
at Christchurch, in Oxford, and left it 
in a bowl of milk-punch ; whence a 
scout abstracted it, and handed it over 
tous. My lord was twenty years of 
age when he received the epistle ; and 
had spent a couple of years abroad, 
before going to the university, under 
the guardianship of the worthy indi- 
vidual who called himself George 
Brandon. 

Mr. Brandon was the son ofa half- 
pay colonel, of good family, who, ho- 
nouring the great himself, thought hisson 
would vastly benefit by an acquaintance 
with them, and sent him to Eton, at 
cruel charges upon a slender purse. 
From Eton the lad went to Oxford, 
took honours there, frequented the best 
society, followed with a kind of proud 
obsequiousness all the tufts of the uni- 
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versity, and left it owing exactly two 
thousand pounds. Then there came 
storms at home; fury upon the part 
of the stern old “ governor ;” and final 
payments of the debt. But while this 
settlement was pending, Master George 
had contracted many more debts among 
bill-discounters, and was glad to fly to 
the Continent as tutor to young Lord 
Cingbars, in whose company he learned 
every one of the vices in Europe ; and 
having a good natural genius, and a heart 
not unkindly, had used these qualities 
in such an admirable manner as to be 
at twenty-seven utterly ruined in purse 
and principle—an idler, a spendthrift, 
and a glutton. He was free of his 
money ; would spend his last guinea 
for a sensual gratification ; would bor- 
row from his neediest friend ; had no 
kind of conscience or remorse left, but 
believed himself to be a good-natured 
devil-may-care fellow : had a good deal 
of wit, and indisputably good manners, 
and a pleasing, dashing frankness, in 
conversation with men. I should like 
to know how many such scoundrels 
our universities have turned out; and 
how much ruin has been caused by 
that accursed system, which is called 
in England “ the education of a gen- 
tleman.” Go, my son, for ten years to 
a public school, that ** world in minia- 
ture;” learn “ to fight for yourself” 

against the time when your real strug- 
gles shall begin. Begin to be selfish 
at ten years of age; study for other ten 
years; get a competent knowledge of 
boxing, swimming, rowing, and cricket, 
with a pretty knack of Latin hexa- 
meters, and a decent smattering of 
Greek plays,—do this, and a fond fa- 
ther shall bless you—bless the two 
thousand pounds which he has spent 
in acquiring all these benefits for you. 
And, besides, what else have you not 
learned! You have been many hun- 
dreds of times to chapel, and have 
learned to consider the religious service 
performed there as the vainest parade 
in the world. If your father is a grocer, 
you have been beaten for his sake, and 
have learned to be ashamed of him. 
You have learned to forget (as how 
should you remember, being separated 
from them for three-fourths of your 
time /) the ties and natural affections 
of home. You have learned, if you 
have a kindly heart and an open hand, 
to compete with associates much more 
wealthy than yourself; and to consider 
money as not much, but honour—the 
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honour of dining and consorting with 
your betters—as a great deal. All this 
does the public-school and college-boy 
learn ; and wo be to his knowledge! 
Alas, what natural tenderness and 
kindly-clinging filial affection is he 
taught to trample on and despise ! 
My friend Brandon had gone through 
this process of education, and had been 
irretrievably ruined by it—his heart 
and his honesty had been ruined by it, 
that is to say;* and be had received, 
in return for them, a small quantity of 
classics and mathematics — pretty com- 
pensation for all he had lost in gaining 
them ! 

But Iam wandering most absurdly 
from the point; right or wrong, so na- 
ture and education had formed Mr. 
Brandon, who is one of a considerable 
class. Well, this young gentleman 
was established at Mrs. Gann’s house ; 
and we are obliged to enter into all 
these explanations concerning him, be- 
cause they are necessary to the right 
understanding of our story — Brandon 
not being altogether a bad man, nor 
much worse than many a one who 
goes through a course of regular selfish 
swindling all his life-long, and dies 
religious, resigned, proud of himself, 
and universally respected by others : 
for this eminent advantage has the 
getting-and-keeping scoundrel over 
the extravagant and careless one. 

One day, then, as he was gazing 
from the window of his lodging-house, 
a cart, containing a vast number of 
easels, portfolios, wooden-cases of pic- 
tures, and a small carpet-bag that 
might hold a change of clothes, stopped 
at the door. The vehicle was accom- 
panied by a remarkable young fellow, 
dressed in a frock-coat covered over 
with frogs, a dirty turned-down shirt- 
collar, with a blue satin cravat, and a 
cap placed wonderfully on one ear, 
who had evidently hired apartments at 
Mr. Gann’s. This new lodger was no 
other than Mr. Andrew Fitch ; ; or,as he 
wrote on his cards, without the prefix, 


Anprea Fircn. 


| 

| 
* What does the author mean ? 
silliest sentimentality in the world. 
learn more than Homer and Euclid, we agree with him ; 
that a lad at a university may be led into temptations and excesses which may ruin 


his family and the whole prospects of his future life, we agree with him too. 
he will learn to be cautious afterwards. 


this is his own fault ; 
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Preparations had been made at 
Gann’s for the reception of Mr. Fitch, 
whose aunt (an auctioneer’s lady in the 
town) had made arrangements that he 
should board and lodge with the Gann 
family, and have the apartments on the 
second floor as his private rooms. In 
these, then, young Andrea was in- 
stalled. He was a youth of a poetic 
temperament, loving solitude; and 
where is such to be found more easily 
than on the storm-washed shores of 
Margate in winter? Then the board- 
ing-house keepers have shut up their 
houses, and gone away in anguish; 
then the taverns take their carpets uP, 
and you can have your choice of 
hundred and twenty beds in any one 
of them; then but one dismal waiter 
remains to superintend this vast echo- 
ing pile of loneliness, and the landlord 
pines for summer; then the flies for 
Ramsgate stand tenantless beside the 
pier ; ‘and about four sailors, in pea- 
jackets, are to be seen in the three 
principal streets; in the rest, silence, 
silence, closed shutters, torpid chim- 
neys, enjoying their unnatural winter 
sinecure—not the clack of a patten 
echoing over the cold dry flags ! 

This solitude had been chosen by 
Mr. Brandon for good reasons of his 
own ; Gann and his family would have 
fled, but that they had no other house 
wherein to take refuge ; and Mrs, Llam- 
merton, the auctioneer’s lady, felt so 
keenly the kindness which she was 
doing to Mrs. Gann, in providing her 
with a lodger at such a period, that 
she considered herself fully justified in 
extracting from the latter a bonus of 
two guineas, threatening on refusal to 
send her darling nephew to a rival 
establishment over the way. 

Andrea was here, then, in the lone- 
liness that he loved,—a fantastic youth, 
who lived but for his art; to whom the 
world was like the Coburg Theatre, 
and he in a magnificent costume acting 
a principal part. Ilis art, and his 
beard and whiskers, were the darlings 
of his heart. His long pale hair fell 
over a high polished brow, which 
looked wonderfully thoughtful; and 
yet no man was more guiltless of 
thinking. He was always putting 
himself into attitudes; he never spoke 


We must take leave to tell him that this is the 
If he means that a boy at a public school might 


and if he would insinuate 


But all 
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the truth ; and was so entirely affected 
and absurd, as to be quite honest at 
last: for it is my belief that the man 
did not know truth from falsehood any 
longer, and was when he was alone, 
when he was in company, nay, when 
he was unconscious and sound asleep 
snoring in bed, one complete lump of 
affectation. When his apartments on 
the second floor were arranged accord- 
ing to his fancy, they made a tremen- 
dous show. He had a large Gothic 
chest, in which he put his wardrobe 
(namely, two velvet waistcoats, four 
varied satin under ditto, two pairs braid- 
ed trousers, two shirts, half-a-dozen 
false collars, and a couple of pairs of 
dreadfully dilapidated Blucher boots). 
Iie had some pieces of armour; some 
China jugs and Venetian glasses ; some 
bits of old damask rags, to drape his 
doors and windows; and a ricketty 
lay-figure, in a Spanish hat and cloak, 
over which slung a long Toledo rapier, 
and a guitar, with a riband of dirty 
skyblue. 

Such was our poor fellow’s stock in 
trade. He had some volumes of poems 
—Lalla Rookh, and the sterner com- 
positions of Byron; for, to do him 
justice, he hated Don Juan, and a wo- 
man was in his eyesan angel: a hangel, 
alas ! he would call her, for nature and 
the circumstances of his family had 
taken sad Cockney advantages over 
Andrea’s pronunciation. 

The Misses Wellesley Macarty were 
not, however, very squeamish with re- 
gard to grammar, and, in this dull sea- 
son, voted Mr. Fitch an elegant young 
fellow. His immense beard and whisk- 
ers gave them the highest opinion of 
his genius ; and before long the inti- 
macy between the young people was 
considerable, for Mr. Fitch insisted 
upon drawing the portraits of the 
whole family. He painted Mrs. Gann 
in her rouge and ribands, as described 
by Mr. Brandon ; Mr. Gann, who said 
that his picture would be very useful 
to the artist, as every soul in Margate 
knew him; and the Misses Macarty (a 
neat group, representing Miss Bella 
embracing Miss Linda, who was point- 
ing to a pianoforte). 

*‘T suppose you'll do my Carry 
next,” said Mr. Gann, expressing his 
approbation of the last picture. 

* Law, sir,” said Miss Linda, “Carry, 
with her red hair !—it would be ojus.” 

“ Mr. Fitch might as well paint 
Becky, our maid,” said Miss Bella. 

** Carry is quite impossible, Gann,” 
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said Mrs. Gann: “ she hasn't a gown 
fit to be seen in. She’s not been at 
church for thirteen Sundays in conse- 
quence.” 

“ And more shame for you, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Gann, who liked his child: 
* Carry shall have a gown, and the best 
of gowns.” And jingling three-and- 
twenty shillings in his pocket, Mr. 
Gann determined to spend them all 
in the purchase of a robe for Carry. 
But, alas, the gown never came ; half 
the money was spent that very evening 
at the Bag of Nails. 

“Is that—that young lady, your 
daughter ?” said Mr. Fitch, surprised, 
for he fancied Carry was a humble 
companion of the family. 

“ Yes, she is, and a very good 
daughter, too, sir,” answered Mr.Gann. 
** Fetch and Carry I call her, or else 
Carryvan—she’s so useful: An’t you, 
Carry ?” 

“ I’m very glad if I am, papa,” said 
the young lady, who was blushing vio- 
lently, and in whose presence all this 
conversation had been carried on. 

“ Hold your tongue, miss,” said her 
mother ; “ you're very expensive to us, 
that you are, and need not brag about 
the work you do. You would not live 
on charity, would you, like some folks 
(here she looked fiercely at Mr.Gann) ; 
and if your sisters and me starve to 
keep you and some folks, I presume 
you are bound to make us some return.” 

When any allusion was made to Mr. 
Gann’s idleness and extravagance, or 
his lady shewed herself in any way 
inclined to be angry, it was honest 
James’s habit not to answer, but to 
take his hat and walk abroad to the 
public-house ; or if haply she scolded 
him at night, he would turn his back 
and fall a snoring. These were the only 
remedies he found for Mrs. James's 
bad temper; and the first of them he 
adopted on hearing these words of his 
lady, which we have just aow tran- 
scribed. 

Poor Caroline had not her father’s 
refuge of flight, but was obliged to 
stay and listen: and a wondrous elo- 
quence, God wot! had Mrs. Gann 
upon the subject of her daughter’s ill 
conduct. The first lecture Mr. Fitch 
heard, he set down Caroline for a 
monster. Was she not idle, sulky, 
scornful, and a sloven? For these and 
many more of her daughter's vices 
Mrs. Gann vouched, declaring that 
Caroline’s misbehaviour was hastening 
her own death, and finishing by a 
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fainting fit. In the presence of all 
these charges, there stood Miss Caro- 
line, dumb, stupid, and careless ; nay, 
when the fainting-fit came on, and 
Mrs. Gann fell back on the sofa, the 
unfeeling girl took the opportunity to 
retire, and never offered to smack her 
mamma’s hands, to give her the smell- 
ing-bottle, or to restore her with a-glass 
of water. 

One stood close at hand; for Mr. 
Fitch, when this first fit occurred, was 
sitting in the Gann parlour, painting 
that lady’s portrait; and he was mak- 
ing towards her with his tumbler, when 
Miss Linda cried out, * Stop! the wa- 
ter’s full of paint!” and straightway 
burst out laughing. Mrs. Gann jump- 
ed up at this, cured suddenly, and left 
the room, looking somewhat foolish. 

“You don’t know ma,” said Miss 
Linda, still giggling; “ she’s always 
fainting.” 

“ Poor thing!” cried Fitch ; “ very 
nervous, | suppose?” 

“Oh, very!” answered the lady, 
exchanging arch glances with Miss 
Bella. 

“ Poor, dear lady ! 


” 


continued the 


WOMAN AND THE 


We do not intend to lay before our 
readers the horrible abominations open- 
ly advocated, and, we presume, meant 
to be practised, in due time, in what is 
called The Social System.” This has 
been done at great length, and.with va- 
ried research, by the Bishop of Exeter in 
the House of Lords; and the issues of 
that inquiry, so eloquently pressed by 
the reverend prelate, are still pending. 
All we would attempt at present, and in 
few words, is a rapid sketch of the de- 
grading effects of every false religious 
system on the female character in every 
age on the one hand, and the ennobling 
results of Christianity on that character 
wherever its benign influence has been 
suffered to diffuse and impress itself. 
This will strip Owen of his plundered 
plumage, and shew our female readers 
who are their real friends. 

Owen’s specific for female treat- 
ment is, in fact, neither new nor 
original. It has scarcely the merit of 
a new nomenclature. It is the revival, 
in altered circumstances and in a dif- 
ferent age, of what was nearly universal 
in ancient nations in their successive 
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artist ; “ I pity her from my hinmost 
soul. Doesn’t the himmortal bard of 
Havon observe, how sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child? And is it true, ma’am, that 
that young woman has been the ruin 
of her family ?” 

“ Ruin of her fiddlestick!” replied 
Miss Bella. ‘ Law, Mr. Fitch, you 
don’t know ma yet: she is in one of 
her tantrums.” 

“ What, then, -it isn’t true?” cried 
simple-minded Fitch; to which nei- 
ther of the young ladies made any 
answer in words: nor could the little 
artist comprehend why they looked at 
each other, and burst out laughing. 
But he retired pondering on what he 
had seen and heard ; and being a very 
soft young fellow, most implicitly be- 
lieved the accusations of poor dear 
Mrs. Gann, and thought her daughter 
Caroline was no better than a Regan 
or Goneril. 

A time, however, was to come when 
he should believe her to be a most pure 
and gentle Cordelia ; and of this change 
in Fitch’s opinions we shall speak in 
Chapter III. 


SOCIAL SYSTEM, 


phases of barbarism, civilisation, and 
decay ; oran attempt at transplantation 
into English and consecrated soil of 
the unholy impurities with which Hin- 
dooism and Mahommedanism are rife, 
and which Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
other kindred spirits, bequeathed as 
their chief legacies to after generations. 
We are glad that in throwing up so 
many disgusting features, Owenism 
has not concealed this. We say we 
are glad it has not concealed the re- 
lative position which the female sex is 
to occupy in the New Moral World; and 
the brand of slavery and of the market 
which every woman, unhappy enough 
to be seduced into its ranks, is to wear 
unblushing on her brow. This one 
element will seal its doom in every 
circle save in coteries of courtesans. 
A reclaiming voice will rise against 
its inroads in every unvitiated family 
circle. An influence, vast as that which 
females have long impressed upon the 
varied ramifications of society, will be 
enlisted on the side of virtue and 
against the master characteristic of the 
so-called Social System. In those cases 
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where women acquiesce in its arrange- 
ments, and become the professed sub- 
jects of its tuition, it may easily be 
ascertained that such have merely 
grasped at a theory congenial to pre- 
vious practices, under the specious pre- 
texts of which they may present an 
apology to the world, and procure an 
opiate or a reply to the accusations 
of a guilty conscience. The system 
sprung from a depraved heart, and 
will be cherished by depraved hearts 
only. 

Our object in the following pages 
will be to shew that, under all systems 
save under that of Christianity, woman 
has been sunk and degraded ; and that 
from contact with it, and it alone, does 
she carry forth with her an impress of 
dignity and a loftiness of birthright 
worthy of her and of society. It is 
under the Cross alone that she receives 
the superscription that tells the world 
what she is, and in what sphere she is 
to move. It is on the ground that 
has been hallowed by the blood of 
Calvary that woman stands forth meet 
for, and entitled to, companionship 
with man; to shed dignity and orna- 
ment on him, and to receive protec- 
tion, respect, and love for herself in 
return, Under the auspices of any 
other name or faith so called, she sinks 
into a crouching slave, a menial for 
man’s appetites, or a source of low 
gratification to man’s lusts. If this be 
the fact, and we pledge ourselves to 
prove that it is so, it will awaken in 
millions of hearts that are most sen- 
sitive, a profounder gratitude and 
reverence for the Christian faith, and 
a more unmitigated abhorrence of that 
spreading pestilence of which prostitu- 
tion, adultery, and suicide, are some 
of the every-day effects. We have no 
intention at present of prosecuting the 
result of the radical principle of Social- 
ism—viz. the irresponsibility of man 
for any thing he does, shewing itself 
in such assertions as these: —“ The 
murderer ought not to be punished, 
because he cannot help it;” “A thief 
ought not to be punished, because he 
cannot help it;” principles for pro- 
claiming and printing which, Owen 
ought, in mercy to others, to be sent 
either to prison or to a lunatic asylum. 
They are and will be yet more 
thoroughly exploded. To such mon- 
strous excrescences on society, severe, 
and, we trust, instant appliances will 
be made. Reasoning on their falsity 
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is useless, as few men capable of 
deriving good from reasoning would 
venture to broach or to believe them. 
They belong to the category of offences 
against mankind, the repression of which 
is the first function of government. 
At present we restrict ourselves chiefly 
to those views and doctrines of the 
Socialists which bear on the present 
position of woman. The Bishop of 
Exeter has given a few mere fragments, 
and these the least horrible of the 
system. Marriage, according to this 
new light, is a ‘ Satanie institution ;” 
“a fable of the priesthood ;” “ nature 
alone ought to direct the association of 
the sexes in man as in other animals.” 


‘In my previous lectures,” says Owen, 
‘* [hastily glanced at some of the leading 
evils, necessarily arising from the priest- 
hood, the laws, and magistracy, and the 
military. I now proceed to notice in the 
same hasty manner some of the remainder 
of these Satanic institutions, or institu. 
tions of moral evil; and, first, of the 
unnatural or artificial union of the 
sexes —‘ marriage,’ af ° 
There is no help for you until you 
acquire sufficient strength of mind to 
overcome this evil (marriage), and 
openly denounce it both in principle 
and practice. * a . What! 
not speak of the marriage-state and its 
endless crimes! Why, what absurdity 
yet remains in the public mind not to 
speak and expose the greatest of the 
practical sources of vice and misery! 
. ° ° I resume the subject 
of marriage because it is the source of 
more demoralisation, crimes, and misery, 
than any other single cause, with the 
exception of religion and private pro- 
perty.” 


These scattered extracts from the writ- 
ings of the arch Socialist on this single 
point will explain the new position of 
woman in the Social System. Let us 
not disguise or grind down the facts 
of the case. We must describe it. 
That system is the advocate, and its 
abettors the apologists, of universal and 
indiscriminate prostitution. It is plain 
by this. Man is to go where he likes 
for, to use a yet unrescinded appella- 
tive, a wife; to keep her a month or 
a year at his discretion; and, from 
caprice, or satiety, or any other pre- 
text, to turn her adrift, saddle the 
Owenocracy with her offspring, and 
enter into contract with another for a 
vague or limited time, as may be agreed 
on. The result of the first thirty years 
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of such a system, if ever any portion 
or province of the world were wicked 
or infatuated enough to make the ex- 
periment, would be the progressive 
depreciation of woman at a fixed ratio ; 
say every two, or four, or six years ; 
until, loathed by all, she committed 
suicide, or came under some new law 
which sentenced her to be put to death 
for the relief of the Social System. 
At each exchange it is abundantly ob- 
vious the unhappy female would sink 
in value, tilt she whom Christianity 
has righteously enfranchised the orna- 
ment and sweetener of human society, 
longed for the grave as her only rest, 
and for extinction as her sole refuge 
from the usage of the brute visited on 
the sensibilities and instincts of the 
woman. Home, that holy epitome of 
the bright and the peaceful, would not 
be retained in the tongues of such a 
world; CuitLpren, “ caressing and 
caressed,” would be merely the cattle 
impounded in the new moral world ; 
affections, responsibilities, cares, and 
toils, that are now put forth in har- 
mony with nature, but directed and 
inspired by Christianity, would all 
perish, and men would grow up as 
Robert Owen wishes them, like the 
brutes of the earth, only wallowing in 
a sensuality the lowest of these are 
guarded from by primeval and inde- 
structible instincts. These worthless 
Socialists would 
“ Bargain for their wives 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or 
horse.” 


They would not allow that 


‘“* Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship.” 


Under such a horrible curse, more 
horrible than yet visited on human 
kind, all female delicacy would expire; 
the gentleness, the retirement, the finest 
traits of womanhood, would be nipped, 
or never put forth. A common sol- 
dier’s wife, from the painful necessity 
of her lot, is vastly inferior in all the 
delicacies of woman to the wife of the 
humblest peasant or poorest mechanic ; 
but she, compared with the inmate of 
Owen’s harem, would be a personation 
of every female excellence and accom- 
plishment. Let sacredness and the 
obligations imposed on marriage by the 
Saviour of the world be withdrawn, 
and from that moment woman sinks 
to that state of progressive degradation 
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and wretchedness to which we have 
referred under a more expressive and 
appropriate name, but which constitutes 
the very millennium of the Social Sys- 
tem. In marriage we see and breathe 
the oxygen of the atmosphere of social 
intercourse. The exhaustion of it 
must be the infliction of a death-blow. 
It is the regulator of the varied duties, 
responsibilities, and enjoyments of 
mankind, divorced from which the 
fairest fruits of this world would die as 
children at the withered breasts of 
dying mothers. Out of the ruius of this 
sacred relationship there would evolve 
—not those moral landscapes, more 
beautiful than this world yields, happy 
homes, brave men, and chaste women 
— but the harem in the circles of the 
rich, and the house of infamy among 
the poor, the prostitute, the miotherless 
race! Has woman fared otherwise, or 
occupied a better position, under the 
influence of any other system of error? 
We answer, No! Socialism is merely 
the removal of the platform on which 
Christianity has placed her, and her 
resumption of those states to one or 
other of which every other creed has 
doomed her. 

Let us turn our eyes to the condition 
of the female sex in ancient heathen 
nations, and especially in Greece, and 
there we venture to affirm we shall 
find the prototype of Owen's beau idéal 
of woman; or the product of those 
very schemes in actual practice, of 
which, as far as we know, he is the 
theoretical advocate. His experiment 
has been tried,—tried on various scales 
— municipal, national, and European. 
From Rome to Lanark the horrible 
scheme has been put into execution ; 
and in every case its results have been 
the same in kind, and diversified only 
in the degrees of mischief inflicted on 
woman anil society. 

In the Odyssey, books xii. and xix., 
we have evident proof of the very 
subordinate position held by Penelope 
in that early and semibarbarous era. 
Tf her situation was that of all ler sex, 
making allowance for difference of 
rank, it appears evident that a wife was 
merely a piece of useful domestic 
furniture. Her influence was nothing 
more than that of a respectable house- 
keeper. Spinning and darning stock- 
ings was her dignity, and entire sub- 
servience to the caprice or suspicions 
of her lord was her duty. Women ofthe 
highest rank engaged in the lowest 
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menial employments. It was not 
thought infra dig. for a princess and 
her maids to proceed to a river and 
wash the linen of the family, in the 
style of the Scotch barefooted lassies 
at the pumps of Scotland. 

In the following extract from the 
Iliad, Andromache is raised to no 
higher dignity than that of a groom, 
a feature which Owen will doubtless 
hail as eminently natural, picturesque, 
and primitive :— 


Eaves rs xal ov, Wodagyt, 
vs dit, 

Nov por chy xomidhy amoriverey, ny marw 
worAny 

"Avdeoudixen, Suyderng js yariroges "Heriwves, 

*Tuiv wie weorigows esrid ove. wugey ténxsy, 

Olvey iynigdouca witiv, ort bums deveiryes, 

"H iol, some 6 barseos roois BU rcomeces sivas. 

Iliad, lib. viii. ©, 185-190. 


Now Xanthus, Ethon, Lampus urge the 
chase, 

And thou, Podargus, prove thy generous 
race, 

Be fleet, be fearless, this important day, 

And all your master’s well-spent care 
repay. 

For this high-fed in plenteous stalls ye 
stand, 

Served with pure wheat, 
princess’ hand ; 

For this my spouse of great Acteon’s 
line 

So oft has steeped the strengthening 
grain in wine. 


xah Aibwy Aauors 


and by a 


After the beautiful interview with 
Andromache, in which the touching 
incident occurs,— 


"Ms simwy ov b maudes ogikare Paidipeos Extwe. 
"AY 36 weis eos xodwov tvCwvor0 otius 

"Exrivén i idnwy, wareds Pidhov tye aruyzhris, 
Tagbioas xwrney ao Hob ABPov imrixairny, 
Asya’ axgorarns xogulos vivovra venous. 


Thus speaking, the illustrious chief of 
Troy, 

Stretched his fond arms to clasp the 
lovely boy, 

The babe clung, crying, to his nurse's 
breast, ; 

Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding 
crest. 

Hector proceeds, about twenty lines 
further down, to give orders to his 
wife, such as an English gentleman 


would give his footman or his house- 
keeper :— 


"AAD sig oinoy lodou ra 0 abris toya xomte, 
‘leroy ¢ wAaxaeny vt, xa apirorocs 
xtrevs 
"Eoyoy iroixtotas. 
Iliad, lib. vi. Z, 4902492, 
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No more, but hasten to thy tasks at 
home, ; 

There guide the spindle and direct the 
loom. 


In fact, let the portraits of female 
character sketched by the bard of 
Greece be carefully perused, and while 
we have no disposition to accuse 
Homer of want of gallantry, we must 
yet acknowledge that in that state of 
society out of which he faithfully drew 
his materials—a state neither hampered 
nor affected in any sort by “ that 
Satanic institution—marriage,” woman 
appears to have enjoyed a rank some- 
thing superior to that the madman of 
Lanark would assign her. 

Whilst the woman is thus regarded as 
the property, or, to use Social language, 
the companion of the man (and the 
lengta of time will depend on previous 
compact or marital caprice), she will 
be treated as one likely to enrich her- 
self at her paramour’s expense ; and the 
rescript of Solon will be felt to be worthy 
of being socialised, according to which 
the quantity of wearing apparel a mar- 
ried woman might take with her was 
fixed, and a variety of restrictions were 
instituted to secure the property of the 
husband from depredation. Such was 
the position of woman,and such the pro- 
fligacy of the age, in days not marred by 
Christianity, that open community of 
wives was interwoven with the national 
religious rites. In the leading cities 
were temples to Venus, wherein open 
and unblushing licentiousness was per- 
petual incense, and the lewd worshippers 
received some of them into the highest 
circles of the Areopagus and the Acade- 
my. Aspasia was one of these,renowned 
for her beauty, heraccomplishments, and 
her easy virtue. Socrates and Pericles 
were the public companions of this 
licentious Athenian female. In an 
Oration composed, it is said, by As- 
pasia, but delivered by Pericles in 
honour of those who had fallen in the 
Peloponnesian war, he addressed the 
mothers and the wives of the slain :— 
* You will not, I trust, be worse than 
nature made you. You will recollect 
that your duty is retirement, and that 
your greatest honour is to be neither 
talked of nor known beyond the society 
of your own household.” 

‘« By our wives,” says Demosthenes, 
*¢ we become the fathers of legitimate 
children, and we possess in them faith- 
ful guardians of our house and pro- 
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perty; but the courtesan is essential 
to our enjoyment of life.” 

This is a degree better than the 
Owenistic laws. Woman in Sparta 
was respected only in proportion as 
she furnished healthy and vigorous 
boys for the state; the production of 
these, under any circumstance, being 
per se essentially creditable. The first 
husband might transfer her to a second, 
and he to a third, with the same ease 
and with the same feelings with which 
they transferred a parchment ora tripod. 
Twohusbands might exchange wivespro 
tempore. This is, certainly, a most strik- 
ing illustration of the adage of the in- 
spired sage, “ There is nothing new 
under the sun;” that the laws and 
customs of ancient Sparta with regard 
to females were almost verbatim what 
those of the Socialists now are. A 
mother’s sickly offspring were to be 
left to perish in a ditch, her healthy 
ones were sealed as the property of 
the state, and withdrawn from her 
maternal cares. The Spartan virgins 
were taught without a blush to display 
their naked figures in every form and 
attitude of grace, in the presence of the 
young men; in order that the latter, 
smitten with their symmetry and beauty, 
might seek their society without the 
hampering restraints of * Satanic mar- 
riage” as to time, &c. Plato, in his 
morality and nothing else, was a proto- 
type of Owen. He approved ofa com- 
munity of women, and admired those 
public and wanton female dances, 
the embryos of which the Owenites are, 
we understand, gradually unfolding. 
In an analysis of the Platonic Republic 
by the Abbé Bartholemi given by Con- 
dorcet in his Bibliothéque, these true 
social sentiments arise: —“ Dans le 
gymnase, les jeunes filles dépouillées 
de leurs habits et parées de leur vertu, 
comme le plus honorable des vétemens 
disputerent le prix des exercises aux 
jeunes garcons leurs mules.” From first 
to last woman was, in heathen countries, 
if not in name, a slave; marriage, an 
agreement to live together so long or 
as long as the husband chose. Cicero 
dismissed his wife after spending thirty 
years with her; and Pompey sent away 
one wife in order to get to his home 
the wife of another man. It was in 
vain that the wife might obtain a 
divorce. She was the sufferer in this 
as in the other case. Notwithstanding 
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divorces in the days of Martial were 
so common, that females estimated 
their age, not by the number of years, 
or consuls, or olympiacs, but by the 
number of husbands :— 


“ Julia lex populis, ex quo, Faustine, 
renata est ; 

Atque intrare domos jussa pudicitia est, 

Aut minus, aut certe non plus tricesima 
lux est, 

Et nubit decimo jam Thelesina viro 

Que nubit toties, non nubit; adultera 
lege est 

Offendor mecha simpliciore minus.” 

Mart. Epig. lib. vi. 


This idea is worth Owen's notice. 
The results generated by the promiscu- 
ous concubinage of Greece and Italy 
were precisely such as must be looked 
for under the reign of Owenism ; for 
ancient heathenism was merely the 
Social System polished by learning and 
advocated by philosophers, instead of 
missionaries at 30s. per week. The 
Roman females were, notwithstanding, 
a coarse, indelicate race. Barbarous 
and sanguinary scenes in the amphi- 
theatres regaled and delighted them; 
they were taught to despise the family 
circle, to sink the word home, to re- 
gard themselves as mere replenishers 
of the army, mere feeders of the state 
with subjects. They were reduced to 
that grade that they respected neither 
themselves nor others. They were ex- 
cluded at the outset from the fixed 
affection of man ; and, naturally enough, 
soon rendered themselves unworthy of it. 
Hence springs the character of woman in 
ancient literature. The comedies and 
tragedies of ancient Greece have no 
fine female characters, no illustrations 
of the intensity and tenderness, the 
workings and the results, of that passion 
which is so prolific of thrilling interest 
in the modern drama — love. In 
comedy, woman was introduced either 
as a slave, a subject of merriment, ora 
jester; in tragedy, as a hag, a witch, 
or a murderess.* The very chorus 
seems the expression merely of wo- 
man’s woes, and the utterance of her 
thraldom. The whole literature of 
ancient times has this one great de- 
ficiency. It wants a pure and -lofty 
expression of female sentiment, de- 
licacy, and greatness. It is destitute 
of that ever-softening influence shed 
around her by untainted and uncon- 


* Vide Schlegel ou the representation of the female character in the Greek Posts. 
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taminated woman. Its love is licen- 
tiousness; its heroines are Aspasias ; 
its passion is too often gross lewdness. 
All society justly suffered for its harsh 
treatment of its most purifying and 
ennobling element. To this state, only 
without the polish and the lights of 
literature to lighten it, Owen would 
reduce English society. Neither the 
muses, nor the sciences, nor the soft- 
ness of reserved and modest woman- 
hood, would assuage the social hell 
this man would light up. An incarna- 
tion only of malignity must have con- 
ceived the scheme. A demon’s de- 
pravity and an idiot’s folly must be 
the prima mobilia of the New Moral 
World; accelerated ruin and return to 
moral chaos must be the necessary 
issue. Such is the hardened nature 
of the wretched atheist who lays him- 
self out in propagating his system, that 
these tragic results would make no 
more impression upon him than arrows 
on the solid flint. If virtue, chastity, 
honesty, religion, church, and country, 
were all blazing in one common bon- 
fire, he would quietly light his pipe at 
the flame. 

We now turn to Mahommedan and 
Eastern nations for illustrations of 
female treatment, and thereby to as- 
certain at once the extent of Owen's 
plagiarisms from this quarter, and the 
delicious treatment in reserve for the 
women’ who are to be introduced to 
the Social System. It will be found 
that throughout Asia and Africa women 
are slaves ; and the results of this most 
distressing situation are what always 
result from it—licentious manners, the 
lewdest habits, indecencies never ex- 
hibited by the vilest herd, and a total 
contempt of even the decorous. By 
the sanctions of the Koran, the male 
may indulge in all the varieties and 
excesses of unrestricted concubinage. 
Polygamy, which is but another name, 
somewhat softened, for what we have 
now expressed, was found by the Arch- 
Impostor a favourite preference of the 
Arabs ; and, like Robert Owen, being 
conscious that the adaptation ofthe doc- 
tuine to the inclinations of the people 
would prove a passport to the most sure 
and speedy popularity, he generously 
incorporated the dogma in his theology. 
Even the Mussulmans may have each 
four wives; but lest this should be 
too severe a restriction, he may ex- 
change any one of the four successively 
for the wife of any other; and thus 
out of his four, produce, by skilful and 
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varied exchanges, all the advantages 
of the amplest license, with the ap- 
yearance of a most rigid restriction. 

ot only are the female sex thus de- 
graded in this world, according to 
Moslem divinity, but there seems to 
be held out for them very little hope 
for the world to come. Amid the 
hundreds of houris, perfect in sym- 
metry and perennial bloom, which 
are to be the rejoicing and obedient 
wives of the warrior Mussulmans, not 
one of the wives they degraded on 
earth are referred to, or promised 
aught sweeter than their present slavery. 
Indeed, the orthodox Mahommedan 
tenet is, that they are annihilated at 
death; that having answered the ends 
of their creation here, they cease to live 
hereafter. This is Socialism to a tittle. 
In Hindostan, polygamy, or social 
matrimony, reigns in all its varieties. 
In that country as in Turkey and in 
ancient Greece, and in the institutes 
of modern Socialism, the one great 
and damning characteristic prevails — 
no home. This we hold to be the 
want so great that 
nothing can compensate for it. In all 
the systems we have referred to, there 
isa berth for the female fellow-lodger 
for a year, or it may be for two; but 
there is no home—no permanent circle 
within which common interests are 
concentrated, common sympathies felt, 
and common love reciprocated and 
nourished. 


‘There is a spot of earth supremely 
blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest ; 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, throws 
aside 

Ilis sword and sceptre, pageantry and 
pride ; 

While in his soften’d looks benignly 
blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, 
friend. 

There woman reigns; the mother, daugh- 
ter, wife, 

Strews with fresh 
way of life ; 

In the clear heaven of her delighted eye 

An angel guard of Loves and Graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth 
be found ? 

Art thou a man?—a patriot? 
around ! 

Oh! thou shalt find, howe’er thy foot- 
steps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy 
home !” 


flowers the narrow 


Look 
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This is that green and beautiful oasis 
in the wilderness of the world, which 
the ploughshare of Socialism would 
root up and destroy. This sheltered 
and sequestered nook — this nursery of 
of all that sustains, adorns, and cheers 
society — this nucleus, around which 
the faithful, the pure, the holy, the 
happy, may crystallise and reflect their 
beams over the whole surface of social 
existence — this depository and con- 
sumer of cares—this daily rest from 
the excitements and toils of the world, 
the wretched Socialist would explode 
—attempting or promising to construct 
a loftier fabric without its foundation— 
a happier state of existence without 
that which is and ever bas been the 
sweetener and the safeguard of man- 
kind, and without which invariably the 
social body has mouldered and perished 
of corruption. Society cannot hold 
together without its vinculum nome, 
and a home cannot be without marriage. 


‘ Breathes there a man with heart so 
dead, 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within 
burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath tarn’d 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If there be such, go,—mark him well! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. 
Despite his titles, pride, and pelf, 
The wretch concentrate all in self, 
Living shall forfeit fair renown, 
And darkly dying shall go down 
To the vile earth from whence he 
sprung — 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung !” 


him 


That wretch is or would be the Socialist. 
We trust Scott will, in these lines, 
prove a true prophet, as he proves 
himself a true poet. 

It is, also, a fact worthy of notice, 
that wherever polygamy and the aban- 
donment of marriage have become 
universal, infanticide becomes a cha- 
racteristic also. The Tartars, Africans, 
and American Indians, are notorious 
infanticides. The Chinese and Hindoos 
are so proverbially. Dubois writes of 
Hindostan, ‘‘ Women are held in small 
consideration, and always treated as if 
they were created for the mere enjoy- 
ment of man. The dancing-girls and 
persons connected with the temple are 
the only women taught to read and 
sing.” In a district in Hindostan, 
referred to in his speeches by Dr. 
Duff, the distinguished Scottish mis- 
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sionary, one thousand female infants 
are murdered a-day. “The Minas,” 
says the doctor, “a tribe much ad- 
dicted to the horrible practice, plead 
an immemorial tradition, inculeating 
the duty and propriety of destroying 
their daughters, and adduce divine 
authority in its favour.” In Pekin 
alone four thousaud infants are an- 
nually destroyed. Gutzlaff, a mis- 
sionary to China, describes the result 
of the degraded state of the female sex 
in the following melancholy terms : — 
“ It is a general custom among them 
to drown a large proportion of new- 
born female children. This unnatural 
crime is so common, that it is per- 
petrated without any feeling, and even 
in a laughing mood; and to ask a 
man of any distinction whether he has 
daughters, is a mark of great rudeness.” 
“ At the beach we were shocked at 
the spectacle of a pretty new-born 
babe, which shortly before had been 
killed. We asked some of the by- 
standers what this meant; they an- 
swered with indifference, ‘ It is only 
agitl!? It is calculated by those who 
have had competent means of making 
the estimate, that the average number 
of female infants murdered per diem 
is twenty-four.” Suicide is also most 
prevalent among Chinese women. 
Take into calculation the forty thou- 
sand females sacrificed or otherwise 
destroyed over Hindostan in the space 
of one year, and the fearful amount of 
neatly nine thousand infants destroyed 
in Pekin alone per annum, and let 
English females thank God they are not 
yet the victims of the Social System. 

The mere prostitution of the orna- 
ments of earth by society is not the 
whole extent of the mischief. Almost 
without one solitary exception these 
infidels who originated, or tried to 
perpetuate, this grand characteristic of 
the Social System—female degradation 
— have been characterised by a cor- 
responding grossness, depravity, and 
immorality, in all the remaining pro- 
vinces of social life. For it is a rather 
striking fact, that with the dethrone- 
ment of woman from the pure and 
exalted state in which Christianity 
locates her, there seems to take place 
immediately the ruin of all those deli- 
cate and holy moralities which cluster 
around the fair capitol of the social 
column :— 


“TI never addressed myself,” says 
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Mungo Park, “ in the language of kind- 
ness and friendship to a woman, whether 
civilised or savage, without receiving a 
kind and friendly answer. With man it 
has often been otherwise. In wandering 
over the barren plains of inhospitable Den- 
mark —through honest Sweden — frozen 
Lapland —rude and churlish Finland — 
unprincipled Russia—and the wide- 
spread regions of the wandering Tartar, 
if hungry, thirsty, cold, wet, or sick, wo- 
man has ever been friendly to me, and 
uniformly so; and, to add to this virtue, 
so worthy the appellation of benevolence, 
these actions have been performed in so 
free and so kind a manner, that if I was 
thirsty I drank the sweet draught, and if 
hungry ate the coarse morsel, with a 
double relish.” ' 


This is the benefactress it is pro- 
posed to sink and degrade. It may 
be that the more flagrant immoralities 
of well-known infidels spring from 
their abandonment of the only source 
of righteous action—the Gospel ; but 
certainly the licentiousness — the carnal 
licentiousness of all infidelity — has 
something to do either as a cause or 
a consequence with the low esteem in 
which females are held, and the vile 
purposes for which it is thought ex- 
pedient to perpetuate the race. It is 
pretty generally known that one of the 
most notorious sticklers for Socialism 
was at first disposed to get rid of the 
female race entirely, as a race of idlers, 
adding to the burdens, and nothing to 
the blessings or gains, of the human 
race. The moral consequence of such 
a proposition would soon light up a 
hell upon the earth. Mercifully it is 
too diabolical to be retained even in 
the dens of Socialism, and by most of 
the filthy crew it has been abandoned ; 
but if we mistake not, plans are pro- 
posed and prescriptions pleaded for, 
in immediate connexion with this sub- 
ject, which, if government do not 
punish and arrest, it will be neither 
just to its subjects nor dutiful to Him 
by whom kings reign and _ princes 
decree justice. Voltaire was the un- 
blushing advocate of the unchecked 
gratification of the sensual passions ; 
and held that adultery, so called by 
Christianity, was one of the most in- 
nocuous things in the world; and that 
it was the mere fiat of the priesthood 
that made such innocent gallantry to 
be regarded ascriminal. David Hume 
maintained that if man would enjoy 
the full advantage of life, adultery must 
be practised; and that if practised 
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secretly and frequently, it would cease 
to be regarded as acrime. He himself 
believed its insertion in the catalogue 
of crimes as unwarrantable and unjust. 
Lord Bolingbroke held that modesty 
in the female sex is purely the offspring 
of vanity, inspired by prejudice and 
early education ; that polygamy in its 
widest sense is the law of nature, and 
adultery neither a crime nor to be 
called so. ; 

Lord Herbert held that the indul- 
gence of lust is no more sinful than of 
thirst, and that there is no sin in doing 
what our lusts and passions prompt us 
to. Robert Owen, the weakest of the 
batch in intellect, but the worst in 
heart and the most destitute of bene- 
volence, follows up with this plagiarism, 
announced as magniloquently as if he 
had for the first time in the world 
discovered, or the devil condescended 
to teach it him by infernal inspiration, 
that marriage is a curse to society, and 
that it is the duty of every man to 
break it up and put an end to this 
Institution. 

Let the concomitant moralities of 
the system advocated by Owen and 
others be placed in juxtaposition with 
those instilled in the sacred page, 
and let the impartial reader deduce the 
results that must necessarily accrue 
from their respective empires : — 
** Blessed are the meek;” ‘“ Blessed 
are the merciful ;” “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart;” “ Be kind to one 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another ;” “ Abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul;” “ Let 
us therefore cast off the works of dark- 
ness, and let us walk honestly as in 
the day, not in chambering and wan- 
tonness ;” “ As He that hath called 
you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation.” The Apostle Paul, 
in more than one epistle — in that to 
the Corinthian church, and in that also 
to the Galatian church — presents a 
catalogue of what Christianity de- 
nounces as unutterable abominations; 
which Socialism, however, cherishes as 
virtues: and to that catalogue the 
sacred penman appends the words, 
“They who do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” Christ- 
ianity ennobles woman in this life and 
through her society, and provides for 
her and her husband an immortal home 
hereafter. But we are not less in the 
dark as to the effects certain to accrue 
from the antagonist principles we have 
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referred to. They have been respect- 
ively illustrated on a broad platform, 
and before the world. At the era of 
the French Revolution of 1793, there 
took place, not the organisation of 
licentious principles, but the explosion 
of principles long spread by the race of 
infidels, who were its pioneers. ITun- 
dreds of human beings, males and 
females, and children and mothers, in 
that state which should wring sym- 
pathies from the most obdurate, were 
ordered out and fired upon with grape 
and canister shot. ‘To give a very few 
illustrations of the effects of the Social 
System, or the results of that depres- 
sion of the female sex, which it is its 
main attempt to infuse, we sclect a 
scene or two from the harvests of 
Socialism, ripe and wide-spread in 
Paris forty years ago. The Prin- 
cess Lamballe, according to Barruel, 
was placed in the prison of La 
Force, where she could see the 
sanguinary havoc of others, and note 
the preparations for her own death, 
At seven o'clock she was dragged by 
the hair of the head into the dock, 
where other prisoners awaited sentence. 
The judge of the horrible tribunal put 
to her a few questions, to all of which 
she made firm and direct replies. They 
next charged her with crimes. These 
she firmly denied. She was however 
condemned, and dragged to the place 
of execution amid files of murderers 
and amid a load of insults. She was 
next ordered to kneel down by the 
heaps of dead bodies that were piled 
up beside her, and commanded to ask 
pardon of the nation. Her reply was, 
“T have not injured the nation, and 
will not ask pardon.”’ On being told 
that her compliance was the price of 
her release, she added, with equal 
firmness, “‘ I expect no favour from the 
hands of ruffians, who dare to call 
themselves the nation.” Two ruffians 
seized her by the arms, and were about 
to tear her to pieces. On her still 
refusing to acknowledge them, these 
consistent Socialists rushed upon her 
with drawn swords, cut off her head, 
laid open her body, took out her heart, 
bit it with their teeth in their fury, and 
then exposed her naked body to the 
populace. 

Thousands were taken from their 
sick-beds. Aged men, unable to stand 
erect, infants, and women in travail 
and in child-bed, and hurried to the 
unsatiated guillotine. When M, Lau- 
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ras was torn from his family by the 
murderous proscription, his wife, big 
with the eleventh child, and the rest 
of his family, followed and implored 
Collet d’Herbois to spare his life. Her 
earnest and melting entreaties drew 
from that predecessor of Owen the 
demon order to those who were 
around him, “ Take away the she- 
rebel and her whelps!’ She next fol- 
lowed him to the place of execution. 
On seeing her husband die, she was 
seized with premature pains of child- 
birth; and on her being carried home, 
and the knowledge of this act of kind- 
ness reaching the commissary of the 
Sanscullotes, she was in this state 
driven forth from her bed and house, 
and perished in the street. 

Mademoiselle Servan, a_ beautiful 
young woman of eighteen, was guil- 
lotined because she would not betray 
the retreat of her father. 

Madame Cochet, celebrated for her 
beauty and worth, was condemned to 
suffer death for having assisted her 
husband to escape. She pleaded, what 
was attested by two medical men, that 
she was with child, and implored them 
to spare her for the sake of the inof- 
fensive infant. All was vain. The 
ascendant Socialists severed her head 
from her body. She was only a woman. 
We dare not relate the horrors that 
followed. Marriage was abolished in 
practice with a vengeance, as well as 
in theory. The wives and daughters 
of nobles were forced to submit to the 
brutalities of the republican Socialists. 
Robert Owen’s millennium had arrived. 
All Paris was a harem or a hell, we 
know not which the arch-Socialist pre- 
fers. Lust and cruelty, proscription and 
rape, revelled in uninterrupted fellow- 
ship; and for once in the history of Eu- 
rope did Socialism illustrate its prin- 
ciples by practice, for then its ascend- 
ancy gave it power to shew them ona 
large and conspicuous theatre. It were 
an easy and delightful employment to 
contrast, with the scenes of the terrible 
outburst referred to, the benign, the 
civilising, and sweetening influences 
of Christianity. However oppressed 
and demoralised a nation may be, at 
the approach of Christianity it rises 
from that hour fresh and vigorous, as 
if youth had returned ; and under a 
new impulse, and amid hallowed in- 
fluences, peace, plenty, chastity, per- 
sonal and domestic happiness, grow 
and increase. Milton’s magnificent 
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conception begins then to assume 
palpable outline :— 


** Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself, like 
a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
ber invincible locks. Methinks I see her 
as an eagle renewing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full mid-day beam, purging and unscaling 
her long abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance ; while the 
whole route of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what 
she means,” 


Britain is one of the best and readiest 
illustrations, while her church was com- 
mensurate with her population, and 
every family was more or less tho- 
roughly brought under the influence of 
Christianity. She was the nurse of 
great wits; and divine truth rarefied 
and enlightened the whole mass and 
body of her society, like the influence 
of heaven. Chaste matrons and fair 
and modest virgins, brave men and 
true, most peaceful homes and most 
prosperous cities, internal quiet and 
external victories, were the national 
characteristics of England. And now 
her tone has lowered precisely in pro- 
portion to the depression of her Christ- 
ianity. A vastly increased population, 
and a disproportionately extended 
church, have naturally left a surplus of 
unbaptised, unillumined spirits, who 
now keep up the revel of anarchy and 
all filthy abominations in the Owenite 
conclaves. There was felt and seen 
on all sides a great want of an element 
of regeneration. The good justly felt 
that element was Christianity. The 
devil suggested to Owen what he has 
denominated Socialism. He preached 
it to the unevangelised clusters of over- 
grown capitals. It suited the lusts of 
the unsanctified, and spread like a 
gangrene. It now boasts of recruits 
from every diseased town. The wretch- 
ed creature, whose name it usually and 
more correctly bears, quotes, we under- 
stand, in addition to his introduction 
to the queen, many writers as prece- 
dents for his new proposal of uni- 
versal prostitution, and on these he 
builds his claim for a patent. As far as 
Lord Melbourne is concerned, we pre- 
sume that patent may be easily pro- 
cured. Milton is one of those referred 
to by Owen. With Milton’s republican 
views we have no sympathy ; though 
it may be observed that his government 
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was rather a republican aristocracy than 
a republican democracy. With his cu- 
rious crotchet on marriage we have also 
nothing in common. Only let it be 
distinctly recollected, that the great 
poet’s theory of divorce has not one 
feature in common with Owen's theory 
of concubinage. The former assumed 
Christianity as its basis; prescribed 
the last remedy, or rather excision, in 
circumstances hopelessly irreparable ; 
required a competent tribunal ; a course 
of proceeding and a plan of action 
wholly at variance with the system it 
is dragged forward to cover. The 
words of Milton we may refer to, as 
contained in The Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce restored, to the Good 
of both Sexes :— 


«« Man is the occasion of his own mi- 
series in most of those evils which he 
imputes to God’s inflicting. It is not 
God who forbade divorce, but the priest. 
The canon law is ignorant and unjust, in 
providing for the right of the body in 
marriage, but nothing for the wrongs and 
grievances of the mind. Marriage is not 
a remedy of lust, but the fulfilling of con- 
jugal love and helpfulness. God regards 
love and peace in the family more than a 
compulsive performance of marriage, 
which is more broken by a grievous con- 
tinence than by a needful divorce. No- 
thing more hinders and disturbs the 
whole life of a Christian, than a matri- 
mony found to be incurably unfit. Adul- 
tery is not the greatest breach of matri- 
mony ; there may be other violations as 
great. To prohibit divorce, sought for 
natural causes, is against nature. Of 
marriage God is the author and the wit- 
ness ; yet hence will not follow any di- 
vine restriction, more than what is subor- 
dinate to the glory of God and the main 
good of either party : for as the glory of 
God, and their esteemed fitness the one 
for the other, was the motive which led 
them both at first to think, without other 
revelation, that God had joined them to- 
gether, so when it shall be found, by their 
apparent unfitness, that their continuing 
to be man and wife is against the glory 
of God and their mutual happiness, 1t 
may assure them that God never joined 
them, who hath revealed his gracious 
will not to set the ordinance above the 
man for whom it was ordained ; not to 
canonise marriage either as a tyranness 
or a goddess over the enfranchised life 
and soul of man. For wherein can God 
delight, wherein be worshipped, wherein 
be glorified, by the forcible continuing 
of an improper and ill-yoking couple ! 
Where can be the peace and love which 
must invite God to such a house?) May 
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it not be feared that the not divorcing of 
such a helpless disagreement will be the 
divorcing of God finally from such a 
place? Who shall answer for the perish- 
ing of all those souls? perishing by stub- 
born expositions of particular and inferior 
precepts against the general and supreme 
rule of charity. Moses permitted divorce 
for hardness of heart. Christ neither did 
nor could (?) abrogate the law of divorce, 
but only reprieve the abuse thereof. St. 
Paul has commented on the words of 
Christ. Christ gives no full comments 
or continued discourses, but speaks often 
monosyllables, like a master scattering 
the heavenly grain of his doctrine —like 
pearls here and there, which require a 
skilful and laborious gatherer. God the 
Son hath put all things under his own 
feet ; but his commandments he hath left 
all under the feet of charity.” 


This is not the doctrine of Owen. 
It is erroneous, and, like his repub- 
licanism, forms one of the erratic ex- 
cursions of a great mind, Only let it 
be noted Milton reveres and recognises 
marriage not only as a holy, but divine 
ordinance. Owen regards it as a “* Sa- 
tanic institution.” Milton grounds his 
divorce, right or wrong, on elements 
that never enter a Socialist’s lead or 
heart; and the very knowledge of 
which Owen left in the meeting-house 
of Glasgow on his apostasy. In fact, 
there is not one point of parallel. That 
Milton regarded marriage in the high 
and holy light in which Divine wisdom 
has set it, his exquisite apostrophe, in 
his fourth book of the Paradise Lost, 
abundantly shews :— 


“ Hail! wedded love, mysterious law, 
true source 

Of human offspring, sole propriety 

In Paradise, of all things common else. 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from 
men 

Among the bestial herds to range; by 
thee, 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were 
known. 

Far be it, that | should write thee sin or 
blame, 

Or think thee unbefitting holiest place ; 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pro- 
nounced, 

Present, or past, as saints and patriarchs 
used, 

Here Love his golden shafts employs, 
here lights 

His constant lamp, and waves his purple 
wings, 
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Reigns here and revels ; not in the bought 
smile 

Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendear'd, 

Casual fruition ; nor in court amours, 

Mix’d dance, or wanton mask, or mid- 
night ball, 

Or serenade, which the starved lover 
sings 

To his proud fair, best quitted with 
disdain.” —Book iv. 1. 750-770. 


Even Milton’s system of divorce was 
more a romantic theory of a wild 
Utopian, than the solid and deep-felt 
conviction of his heart. His own di- 
vorced wife — divorced in haste, in the 
poet’s passion, not in the poet’s heart 
and judgyment— no sooner threw her- 
self at his feet, than he illustrated in 
his practice what he sung so exqui- 
sitely in his poetry :— 


‘* She ended weeping; and her lowly 
plight, 

Immovable, till peace obtain’d from fault 

Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam 
wrought 

Commiseration : soon his heart relented 

‘Towards her, his life so late, and sole 
delight, 

Now at his feet submissive in distress ; 

Creature so fair his reconcilement seek- 
ing, 

Ilis counsel, whom she had displeased, 
his aid: 

As one disarm’d, his anger all he lost.” 


We think it ought to be impressed 
on all who open the artillery of reason, 
revelation, and the moral sense of uni- 
versal society, on the Owenitish system, 
that it is not a mere form of religious 
aberration, a mere fantastic sect, whose 
better heart will correct its head, but a 
flagrant immorality. It does not even 
deprecate the awful inferences de- 
ducible from its impious tenets. It 
glories in them. It boasts of its guilt, 
and glories in its shame. Now this is 
scarcely a system that requires argu- 
mentative dissuasives, drawn from the 
absurdity of its principles. Its victims 
require the same admonitions, the 
same warnings, the same earnest en- 
treaties which are justly prescribed for 
the cases of those who have plunged 
into abandoned debauchery, exchanged 
home for the house of infamy, and the 
society of the good and the high- 
minded for that of her “ whose house 
is the way to hell, going down to the 
chambers of death.” Of the code by 
which this concentration of infamy and 
vice professes to be determined, we 
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must speak in the same terms in which 
we rebuke vice and immorality. It is 
not to be analysed as a heresy, or dealt 
with as a philosophical theory. This is 
a capital mistake, and one into which 
not a few pious men seem to have 
lately fallen. It is to be treated pre- 
cisely as the principles of Jack Shep- 
pard ; as principles against which con- 
science, society, and all revelation, 
uniformly revolt. It must be repressed 
as a ails nuisance ; its fomenters 
summarily dealt with, as all male- 
factors are in this country. Especially 
will it devolve on masters to see that 
their servants do not belong to this 
body, on the common principle of self- 
protection. <A Socialist, as illustrated 
in the Leicester case, sent up to the 
Bishop of Exeter by Mr. Irvine, be- 
lieves it no crime to steal, and that 
punishment inflicted for theft is in- 
justice. Such a man is not to be rea- 
soned with. He is justly to be sent to 
the treadmill. And should masters 
employ persons who may be thieves 
by principle, and from whom prin- 
ciples so truly congenial to reprobate 
human nature will radiate with power- 
fully assimilating effects, the responsi- 
bility of all the results will very much 
depend on them. Proof of being at- 
tached to a Social colony ought to be 
satisfactory evidence of total disquali- 
fication for any office save that of 
breaking stones in the streets, or other 
professional labours involving no risk 
of appropriation. 

It is certainly a melancholy fact that 
ramifications of this system spread far 
more rapidly than we could desire. 
The Bishop of Exeter, to whom the 
country is deeply indebted for his 
manly and faithful analysis of these 
abominations, as well as his rebuke of 
Lords Melbourne and Normanby for 
their countenance and connivance re- 
spectively, has presented some statistics 
of progress that warrant the government 
in interposing. Let it be remembered 
that every Social institution is a place 
where the awful Majesty of heaven and 
earth shall be insulted and blasphemed ; 
the bonds and cement of society dis- 
solved ; prostitution preferred to mar- 
riage; and the impulses of lust, and 
avarice, and discontent, to the rescripts 
of law, religion, and virtue ; and it is 
very easy to see that these pest-houses 
are nuisances too intolerable to be 
winked at, and the spread of them 
moral and civil calamities. The Bishop 
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of Exeter makes the following remarks 
on the progress of the system :— 


“From their (the Socialists’) own 
newspaper —a weekly journal, called 
the New Moral World—and he could 
eagily produce other proofs of the same 
kind, he could prove that fact. In their 


journal of the date of the 9th of March, 


839, in order to shew the extension, 
diffusion, and progress of that system, 
they stated : ‘ We are glad to find that 
the necessity for united exertions in the 
building of Social institutions is now ex- 
tensively felt. Our Sheffield brethren, 
who have been the first to act, and have 
raised a beautiful building for their lec- 
tures, last week called upon their fellow. 
members in the other branches to assist 
them. Our friends at Leeds, who at pre- 
sent have one of the largest and most 
beautiful rooms in that populous town 
(Walton’s Musical Saloon) find it neces- 
sary to swarm to a larger hive. In Li. 
verpool, Birmingham, Halifax, Maccles- 
field, and numerous other places, sub- 
scriptions are also raising for the erection 
of buildings.’ ‘These erections had gone 
on to a very considerable extent. At 
Liverpool, an individual had guaranteed 
the expense of a building to a very large 
amount; and at Manche: ster four indivi- 
duals had contributed 50001. for building 
what they chose to call a Hall of Science 
for Socialists. That building they had 
located in an extraordinary place,— in 
one of the squares of that town in which 
stood one of the churches: there, on the 
fourth side of that square, they had, at a 
cost of 50001., erected their ‘ Hall of 
Science.’ In the proceedings of the 
fourth conference they had given a cer- 
tain account of their pecuniary means ; 
and from it it appeared that they were 
anxious to get possessed of estates in 
the country, upon which to carry out 
their views of colonisation, or rather of 
common property, into effect, and that 
they were in treaty for the purchase of 
an estate at a cost of 22,0001. That sum, 
it appeared, was too much for them to 
pay down, but not too much for them to 
find securities for. Two individuals were 
ready to produce 10,000/. each ; another 
offered 2000/,; others again smaller 
sums, from 150/. dowuwards. All these 
things were stated in the proceedings of 
the fourth conference of this most inno- 
cent and harmless association, Their 
lordships, therefore, would not fail to see 
that the system was not confined to the 
lowest branches of society in this coun- 
try. Let their lordships but read their 
proceedings, and they could not but ob- 
serve that among the Socialists there 
must be men of education and of con- 
siderable talent.” 
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The exploits of the mayor of Coven- 
try are also embalmed in the bishop’s 
speech ; and Master Pare, of Birming- 
ham, who was the Socialist dispenser 
of matrimonial licenses, and célébrant 
when paid for it (how elastic are the 
consciences of these gentlemen !), has 
also received a tribute to his worth, 
and a hint which he has judiciously 
obtemperated, to remove from his high 
dignity. But as the authorities of that 
town could not for decency’s sake 
introduce a Socialist, they have strong 
desires to supply his place by one of 
the Convention,—a cannie Scot, who 
will accommodate himself to that side 
which is thickest gilded. 

What, after all, are the Socialists ? 
They are in almost every instance 
either worn-out debauchees, anxious, 
earnestly anxious, to hit on any scheme 
out of which can be squeezed an opiate 
for a racked and tortured conscience, 
or an incentive to persevere in their 
courses of sensualism, which, while it 
stimulates their conduct, breathes forth 
also ** Peace, peace! while there is no 
peace ;” or, in perhaps yet more nu- 
merous cases, loose and libidinous 
young men, who have burst through 
all the restraints of family and de- 
corum ; to whom a patent under the 
hands of a hoary impostor, enabling 
them to deal in women, is too con- 
genial a cordial to be for one moment 
refused. The very essence of the sys- 
tem is the submerging of conscience in 
man’s lusts ; of religion, in the lowest 
passions of the depraved heart; and 
the destruction of all the motives, 
hopes, and fears of religion, before the 
ploughshare of Socialism and total irre- 
sponsibility. This last Surinam toad 
generates the whole breed of toadlings 
that follow. Venus is recanonised ; 
and her rites and worshippers with 
incense make their fresh appear- 
ance as of old in the adyla of the 
temple. Mercury, whose thefts have 
been sung by Horace, will resume his 
niche in the Socialist pantheon. The 
system, if system it can be called, is a 
compound of French atheism and sans- 
culottism, concentrating the essence of 
Voltaire’s blasphemy, Rousseau’s sen- 
suality, and Collet d’Herbois’s harden- 
ed heartlessness, grafted on the heathen 
idolatry of Greece and Rome; and 
amalgamated by a vulgar panderer for 
notoriety-—a man of great wretched- 
ness of spirit—misery, and malevolence, 
wrestling together for the empire within 
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judgments of Christians, and on the 


revolting tastes of Englishmen. It de- 
serves mere reprobation, not refutation. 
To chaste and pure minds it carries its 
refutation in its front. To every en- 
lightened and unbiassed mind it pre- 
sents itself a chaos, 


‘* Where all life dies, death lives, and 
nature breeds, 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious 
things, 

Abominable, inutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear con- 
ceived, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras 
dire.” 

Some of its propositions are ineffably 
puerile, consisting invariably of old 
forms dressed up in flaunting rags and 
meretricious finery, truisms played on 
and whipped into high-sounding meta- 
phors, a new nomenclature for old and 
common things. It proposes, for in- 
stance, to do away with prisons, gaol- 
ers, and even criminals. But how? 
There’s the rub. Not by the old 
Christian way of rendering the first 
unnecessary and the last reformed, but 
by rechristening them. A prison Owen 
does not mean to turn into a church or 
a palace, but to whitewash its title, 
and pronounce it a moral asylum. The 
gaoler, and other worthies with the in- 
signia of security, it pronounces a mo- 
ral police; and the vagabonds within, 
* in durance vile,” it proclaims to be 
moral invalids. All this every man of 
common sense must see is a mere 
attempt to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public; to gain proselytes, empty 
their pockets, and prey on their credu- 
lity by the glare of miserable verbiage. 
To give the common sense of the mat- 
ter, let us ask what is to be done with 
the moral invalid, usually called a thief, 
if he prefers to escape from the social- 
ised Old Bailey or moral hospital ? 
Suppose the moral invalid imagines 
his moral habit much superior to that 
of the moral police or moral medical 
staff that watch him, and lays around 
him lustily, smashing window-panes, 
and doors, and shutters, how is the 
invalid to be treated? Is he to have a 
leg broken ?—: ot physically, for names 
must be chaiuzed where things cannot, 
but morally—or are not the moral po- 
lice, usually called turnkey and gaolers, 
to be called in, and a strait jacket put 
upon the invalid, and those moral ap- 
pliances called Swedish iron chains and 
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rivets, and other kindred and vulgar 
materials for restraining rogues and 
vagabonds, liberally used? This is one 
of the secrets of the system’s spread. 
Every thief and swindler will become 
de facto a Socialist, as he is one de jure. 
It therefore presents a bait rich and 
attractive enough to every dishonest 
peculator ; and as in London it is 
calculated there are somewhere about 
30,000 who live by this profession, 
Owen may calculate on 30,000 prose- 
lytes at a blow—the froth of St. Giles’ 
and the residuum of St. James’ —roués 
of desperate fortunes, and blacklegs on 
their last legs. 

The other attraction of the system 
lies in its avowed and unmeasured 
licentiousness. This will secure a tail 
mightier than that of the Master of 
Ireland ; for unhappily, in every large 
town, there is a large number of per- 
sons of vitiated tastes and licentious 
habits, to whom license to herd as 
beasts is too powerful a temptation to 
be resisted. Of this we have too many 
illustrations and instances. We feel 
for the men Owen has victimised, but 
still more profoundly for the females. 
Never (let us add, in connexion with 
this) will the females of England forget 
the insult offered to them, as virgins 
and as matrons, by Lord Melbourne's 
introduction of Owen to the queen. 
One good effect of Dr. Philpotts’ 
exposé is already transparent,—Owen’s 
capital in trade for the last twelve 
months, which consisted in his pa- 
tronage by a prime minister and in- 
troduction to the queen, is now ex- 
hausted ; and in his last manifesto he 
threatens, as a severe infliction on so- 
ciety, “to leave this filthy and immoral 
world.” This threat is sweeter to our 
taste than all his promises together. 
The British nation has no native relish, 
the filthy arch-Socialist may depend on 
it, for nuisances of any sort—least of 
all for those of a moral nature. We 
hope, therefore, the man means to turn 
out like his forefather and prototype of 
ancient Babylon ; and that it is the 
moral sense of mankind that has 
* driven him from men to eat grass as 
oxen, and his body to be wet with the 
dew of heaven, till his hairs are grown 
like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like 
birds’ claws ;” and that in his seques- 
tration from the earth he will learn the 
lesson that “ the Most High ruleth in 
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the kingdom of men ;” and learn from 
a broken heart to say, ‘ I praise, and 
extol, and honour the King of Heaven, 
all whose works are truth and his ways 
judgment, and those that walk in pride 
he is able to abase.” Till this come to 
pass, the Owens, and O’Connells, and 
Frosts, and a few of their patrons and 
protégés, are at present fit inhabitants 
for the apocalyptic “ cage of unclean 
birds and beasts ;” having, amid all 
their varieties of evil and mischief, one 
characteristic in common,—their un- 
cleanness. 

In sober and serious truth, this same 
Socialism is a melancholy symptom. 
Its being embraced by men of healthy 
morals is impossible; but its spread 
among so many is a proof that the 
staple of a nation’s glory is sadly in- 
jured among the lower orders of society. 
In Owenism we have the open and 
avowed contempt of that religion which 
numbers among its worshippers the 
purest and most powerful intellects of 
earth, and the studious exhaustion of 
that moral cement which alone pro- 
mises perpetuity to nations held by it; 
a philosophy more monstrous by far 
than the absurdest of absurd philoso- 
phers in heathen times ever dreamed 
of; and dreams more Utopian in theory 
than ascetics and lunatics ever hatched, 
and unfortunately in one respect, but 
fortunately in another, more bestial and 
obscene than nomads ever fancied, or 
Nature’s worst savages ever practised. 
And as if this were not enough, the 
alderman who expects the mayoralty of 
London next year draws his daily bread 
from the wretched Sunday oracle that 
patronises and upholds it; and the 
premier, who ought to see its patrons 
in prison, makes its arch-priest his 
protégé, and franks him through Eng- 
land by introducing him to the royal 
presence. The struggle, long carried 
on, is rapidly approaching its crisis. 
On pure religion and true freedom 
many louring forces are converging 
from a thousand points. The sooner 
it comes the better. All things must 
die but right and truth. These live. 
Their common birthright and their 
sure destiny is immortality. On their 
triumph all the unholy isms of the day 
shall be dissipated and broken. The 
succeeding climacteric will be another 
and yet a loftier step towards the good, 
the beautiful, the holy. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY JOURNAL BETWEEN CHILI AND JAMAICA} 


INCLUDING NOTES ON PERU, GUAYAQUIL, PANAMA, AND 
THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


BY AN ABSENTEE, HOMEWARD-BOUND, 


Part I. 


Passage — the Chileno man-of-war — 
ship’s crew—fellow-passengers—value 
of a long gun—Cobija—long yarns— 
Lima—the valley of the Rimac— the 
convent of San Francisco—the chase 
at Lima—the environs—a ball—Cho- 
rillos— Pizarro’s autograph — politics 
— President Gamarra— General La 
Fuente—General Torrico—Castillo— 
the Chilenos— Ambrose O’Higgins— 
the castles of Callao—Spanish cour- 
tesy and Spanish ladies, 


Tur winter in Chili, one of the most 
favoured countries under the sun, is 
marked and constituted by the annual 
visits of a soft, rainy, north wind, which 
generally makes its first appearance for 
the season about the end of May. Its 
influences are exerted at intervals of 
about ten days each, through the three 
or four succeeding months. But it 
deals not tenderly with people and 
things whose misfortune it may be to 
be found floating in the ocean-waters 
of Chili. The great bay of Valparaiso 
is open towards the north; and, conse- 
quently, when the wind sets from that 
quarter, vessels have enough to do to 
“hold their own,” as they ride at anchor 
there: it is quite impossible for them 
at such times to get out to sea. 

In the last days of June of 1839, 
one of these northerly gales was abat- 
ing its violence; and I received a 
message to the effect that the Chileno 
man-of-war, in which a passage to 
Peru had been kindly provided for 
me, would immediately attempt to 
get under way. I had already taken 
leave of my friends; my baggage had 
been on board since the commence- 
ment of the gale which delayed our 
departure. I confess I was relieved by 
the summons from certain anxious em- 
barrassments, connected with the unna- 
tural disruption of the ties which make 
an Englishman cultivate a daily inter- 
course with his wardrobe. It was a 
welcome announcement which led me 
to hope for a speedy reunion with my 
clean-linen trunk, already embarked. 
1 went to the governor's residence, 


to receive various letters of recom- 
mendation to the authorities in Peru. 
I had his hearty and honest em- 
brace, and went on board. Various 
navy friends and others came along- 
side to say good by; and I was be- 
guiled in some measure of the heart- 
sinking sense of that sorrowful word, 
by the frequency of its repetition in the 
midst of hurry and confusion. The 

is a large and handsome schooner 
brig-of-war, one of a squadron of seven 
or eight craft which Chili has lately 
been employing against Santa Cruz 
and his confederation. 

In any case, there must always be a 
great deal of bustle and confusion ina 
vessel about the time of heaving up 
anchor. In this particular case, it was 
the ordinary confusion a hundred times 
more confounded. Of our crew, which 
was rather numerous, it might be safe 
to decide that the majority was Chi- 
leno ; but it was far less easy to deter- 
mine what might be the mother-tongue 
of the majority. The commander was 
an Englishman ; the master, a German ; 
the boatswain, an Italian; the purser 
and midshipman were Chilenos. Al- 
most all the able seamen were English ; 
and the rest of the ship’s company pro- 
bably people from the coastwards parts 
of Chili. Altogether, including two 
short, stout soldiers, of protuberant 
symmetry, and with a stinted allow- 
ance of coat-tail, who had been put on 
board while the ship was in harbour to 
prevent the people from running away, 
and whom the captain effectually pre- 
vented from running away themselves, 
by carrying them off to sea, in order 
(as he said) to give a martial appear- 
ance to the ship,—lI say, altogether, 
we were the most motley and ragged 
community of unseamanlike-looking 
subjects that ever found themselves 
afloat together. But these Chilenos 
are good-tempered people ; and the 
bungling inefficiency of the ragamuffins 
produced no worse effect than an im- 
mense deal of clamour and delay. 
Some boats from the English squadron 
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came to help us; but we were a case, 
for that night, past helping. After two 
hours of tugging and towing, the at- 
tempt to get out was abandoned as 
hopeless, and the anchor let go again. 

The next day we were tossed up and 
down cruelly cn what sailors call ‘ the 
tail” of the gale, until a little while be- 
fore sunset; when we actually got under 
sail, and cleared out of the bay. 

The short-lived breeze, which brought 
us out of the harbour last night, retired 
to rest as soon as we did. Here we are 
inacalm! Whoever has experienced 
a calm at sea will agree with me, that, 
so your ship be a good one, and your 
tackle sound, a storm is a preferable 
thing to a calm. But a calm it is; 
and how shall I cheat myself of some 
of its tediousness? If I commit my 
meditations to paper, they needs will 
partake of that lounging, lazy, do- 
nothing mood, with which a calm 
always infects a ship and every living 
thing in her. F.ven the very turkeys I 
was looking at a few minutes ago, 
perched up, with a most lackadaisical 
expression in their countenances, on 
the keel of the inverted longboat, they 
are rocking backwards and forwards 
with a very abandoned air of non- 
chalance, evidently too listless and 
languid to balance themselves. 


There was a time when a foreigner’s 
attempts at fluency in my own mother- 
tongue excited a smile in me. I owe 
it now wholly to the schooling of 
habituation that I can listen with due 
gravity and decorum to this wholesale 
medley of uncouth atiempts at de Inglis. 
Nothing is done in the vessel which is 
not preceded and accompanied by an 
outcry, wild enough to puzzle the most 
accomplished philologist in the world. 
The captain issues an order in English. 
The worthy German, who officiates as 
first-lieutenant and master, repeats the 
order in Germanised English. Then 
the Italian boatswain takes up the tale, 
reiterating the mandate in what would 
be more like English, if an emphatic 
“9” were not tacked on at the end of 
every word. ‘* About ship!” says the 
captain, in a high key. The next mo- 
ment the German is heard, in that kind 
of voice which Sam Weller happily de- 
signates as the “ insinivating,” “* Abood 
de shib!’ Then comes the Italian 
functionary’s version, like the sound 
of a chanter’s voice in a cathedral, 
** Bout-0 dd ship-O!” And so it goes 
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down to the rest of the people. But 
besides expressions of formal command 
like this, which occur comparatively 
few and far between, there is generally 
on board ship an unintermitting and 
lavish expenditure of divers other ex- 
clamations and apostrophes; which, 
probably, are held by the profession to 
be perfectly orthodox and ship-shape, 
but which appear to simple and uni- 
tiated shore-going persons to be equi- 
vocally classical and sublime. After 
the enunciation of the text-order, there 
follows frequently a train of remarks on 
the part of the officer in command, 
which may be very pertinent and af- 
fecting to the feelings of the sailors, 
but which, notwithstanding, are rather 
desultory, and decidedly difficult to 
translate. It was marvellous the quick- 
ness and energy with which these inci- 
dental observations of the man in com- 
mand got metamorphosed and distri- 
buted all round the ship. For example, 
there is given out some such admoni- 
tion as this, “ Run, you sons of guns, 
or I'll be after you with the cat!” Far 
be it from me to deny but that there is 
something in this pithy address very 
persuasive and stimulating to an Eng- 
lish apprehension ; but it must be ad- 
mitted by every scholar that it would 
be hard to convey, in a literal transla- 
tion of it, all the dignity of sentiment 
and benignity of design expressed in 
those simple words. Yet, in the Chi- 
lian man-of-war, you would hear this 
laconic piece of advice, in less than 
half a minute, freely and forcibly in- 
terpreted into all the different dialects, 
and bandied about “ fore and aft” 
with every imaginable accompaniment 
of polyglot discord. One thing was 
always observable: the poor fellows, 
of whatever country or language, seem- 
ed to have acquired a great facility for 
understanding abuse. 

But, moreover, in what meets the 
eye, the personnel of our ship's company 
is quite as heterogeneous as in matters 
of sound and language. There is no 
attempt among us at naval appearance 
or uniform. One man wears a deplor- 
ably ill-used relic of a beaver hat; 
another sports a cap with a very long 
front to it; another a cap with no front; 
and another no cap at all. The coun- 
tenance of the captain—which, by the 
by, if it had not expressed a very 
amiable and obliging temper, and a 
most kind and right-minded character, 
would have scandalously belied its 
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owner's genuine worth—was embel- 
lished with a mustache of the colour 
and growth of oat-stubble. A worthy 
and brave officer of the same service, 
who was on board as a supernumerary, 
had had his visage perverted into a ra- 
ther desperate expression by the loss of 
an eye in some bloody fray. The 
master was never scen in any other 
covering than his old shaggy pea- 
jacket ; a garment whose originally 

large pocket-holes had heen further 
extended in size by the assiduous in- 
sertion of a pair of brawny hands, 
until they looked now like two wind- 
sails for the ventilation of his nether 
members. Take us all in all, and you 
have a floating something as much like 
a pirate as need be. 

I have for fellow-passengers a Chi- 
leno gentleman, who holds an office of 
trust and emolument under the govern- 
ment of General Prieto (a person to- 
wards whom I, in common with all 
who know him, entertain the kindly 
and respectful feelings of an established 
esteem), and a French savan, in the 
employ of the Chili government. I 
have not mentioned them before, be- 
cause they are both in bed, sea-sick. 

Our captain is an original and 
amusing fellow. Te has been for 
twenty-two years in the service of 
Chili; and, amid the changes and 
chances of revolutionary operations, 
has gone through a great many hard- 
ships, and been made personally ac- 
quainted with the interior arrangements 
of divers places of durance vile. He 
has no chronometer on board, and tells 
me that there is but one in the whole 
fleet of Chili; which circumstance 
seems to cause him no kind of un- 
easiness. In a long conversation that 
I had with him one day, upon his own 
prospects and connexions, and other 
such family matters, [ unintentionally 
puzzled him a good deal by happening 
to inquire what was the maiden name 
of his wife, a lady of Chili. 1 have no 
doubt but that he had a great regard 
for her, and he was diffuse in his ac- 
counts of the antiquity and consider- 
ableness of her family ; but it cost him 
six or seven turns on the quarterdeck, 
and a large outlay of “ pshaws!” and 
“ eh-to-be-sures !” before he could re- 
collect what was her name as his sweet- 
heart. 

After some days the Frenchman 
emerged from his cabin, and made 
the very sea look a degree more blue 
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by the reflected ruefulness of his yet 
unwashed countenance. The captain, 
however, seduced him into the perpe- 
tration of a smile, by a naive and 
humorous account which he gave us 
of service done by a certain long gun 
on an important occasion, during the 
late war between Chili and the Peru- 
Bolivian confederation. The piece of 
ordnance in question is an enormous 
brass cannon, in a vessel that shall be 
nameless, mounted on deck, a-mid- 
ships, on a swivel carriage. It appears 
that the commodore of tlie squadron 
one day ordered the said vessel to pro- 
ceed into a bay, and forthwith to pound 
a ship, supposed to be an enemy, 
which was lying therein, as much as 
possible with the “long gun.” After 
a great deal of noise and unprecedent- 
ed exertions, they managed to make it 
point towards the hostile vessel; hav- 
ing its muzzle directed over the stern of 
their own craft, a little inclined towards 
the larboard-quarter, by the necessity 
of avoiding the mainmast. The dis- 
charge took place with a shock that 
caused the brigantine to heel again ; 
and, when the smoke cleared away, 
they looked out shrewdly to observe 
the effect produced on the foe, but, 
behold ! the entire false-poop and one 
of the roundhouses of their own craft 
had totally disappeared! The star- 
board roundhouse, which survived the 
shock, had been converted for the oc- 
casion into a dépot for powder charges, 
with which commodities it was largely 
stocked at the time. Now, close by 
that surviving roundhouse stood an old 
English tar, who seemed as little moved 
by the recent catastrophe as if he had 
not witnessed it. He merely turned the 
quid of tobacco in his mouth; and, 
opening the door of the last left round- 
house, proceeded to seat himself therein 
in the most formal and deliberate man- 
ner imaginable, apparently with the 
design of handing out more conve- 
niently the packets of powder as re- 
quired. But in thus turning his back 
he gave the captain an opportunity of 
observing that the old tar’s clothes, in 
their hinder parts, had been set fire to 
by the explosion of the long gun. 
Judge, then, what was the captain’s 
dismay, when he saw this ignited ve- 
teran composedly entering that dépot 
of gunpowder, and calmly proceeding 
to place. his Prometheanised posteriors 
in the very midst of such terrific ele- 
ments of explosion! The captain had 
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no power of utterance at that moment. 
He sprung down off the gun-carriage 
without saying a syllable, and rushed 
across the deck; and just as honest 
Jack was in the act of seating himself 
in the roundhouse, the force ofa furious 
man was applied to his collar, and he 
was surprised by a tug which jerked 
him bodily out of the place with a run ; 
and the captain and the seaman went 
staggering away together, displaying an 
agility quite out of proportion to their 
years and relative situations. It has 
been surmised that the captain’s sin- 
cere and simple purpose, for the mo- 
ment, was just to throw the fire-bearer 
overboard, as a certain means of sub- 
duing the fire on his person ; but, after 
striving with all his might to effect this 
laudable project, he found that Jack 
was too heavy to be thrown over against 
his own inclination ; and, in the absence 
of all kind of explanation to shew why 
he should go overboard, he evinced a 
decided disinclination for the experi- 
ment. Among those who stood staring 
in amazement at this novel perform- 
ance, there was one who wore a 
“poncho.” A large woollen mantle like 
the poncho was likely to smother the 
fire on the sailor’s back at least as 
effectively as any other; and, quick 
as thought, the captain pounced upon 
its proprietor, and jerked the poncho 
off him, over his head, with a violence 
that must have materially interfered for 
the moment with the settled composure 
of that gentleman’s features. It was 
not until the poncho had been tightly 
bound round the body of the uncon- 
scious fire-bearer, that he became aware 
of the presence of the scorching element 
upon his person, and that the captain 
recovered the faculty of speech suffi- 
ciently to explain the meaning of a 
scene so uncommon. 

Fortunately for them, the damage 
done by the discharge of their formid- 
able gun was confined to their own 
vessel. The supposed enemy turned 
out to be a neutral craft. 

+ * % i * 

On the night of the sixth day out 
from Valparaiso, we came upon those 
giant headlands to the southward of Co- 
bija, called, respectively, St. George’s, 
Moreno, and Mexillones. We got be- 
calmed under their lee, rather nearer 
to the roaring surf than was agreeable ; 
and upon clearing out from that incon- 
venience, we ran into another, in the 
shape of a heavy gale, which made me 
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tremble for the awkward fellows who 
had to do duty that night upon the 
upper rigging. 

At daybreak we found ourselves off 
Point Mexillones ; and within three or 
four hours a stiff breeze had carried us 
up to within three or four miles of the 
anchorage of Cobija, when the wind 
suddenly dropped, and we were left in 
a dead calm. A boat was lowered and 
despatched with the government mails, 
to make its way into port without delay. 
I paid a visit to this desperately wretch- 
ed little settlement a couple of years 
ago; and the melancholy impressions 
produced then on my mind by its 
dreary, heart-sickening misery, re- 
mained yet sufficiently strong to deter 
me from going on shore. It is a sombre 
monument of man’s greediness for gain, 
and of what human creatures will put 
up with for the sake of silver. Such is 
Cobija, that desolate little shipping-port 
of Potosi, on the desert of Atacama. 

Our boat returned in the evening, 
and we got a breeze to pursue our 
course to the northward. 

* a * ¥ * 

One morning, before it was light, I 
was awakened by an animated conver- 
sation. Upon looking out of my sleep- 
ing-place, I saw the old captain with 
his drab mustache, and a nightcap on, 
sitting up in his berth, and smoking a 
cigar with considerable energy. Hard 
by were my fellow-passengers, and the 
supernumerary gentleman whose eye 
had been thrust out, engaged in a 
similar performance. It appeared that 
they had all, with a strange unanimity 
of sensations, found bed wearisome 
that morning ; so they got up to while 
away the hours by telling stories in 
their dressing-gowns. I remember two 
or three of their yarns, which seem to 
be worth preserving. 

Ile of the put-out eye stated that, in 
his younger days, he had once been 
induced, by motives of unavoidable 
economy, to take up his quarters for a 
time in a cheap marine boarding-house, 
where, in some points, the saving prin- 
ciple was carried out to an extent be- 
yond what he had bargained for. Wit- 
ness this example. At breakfast the 
lodgers were entitled, by stipulation, to 
be served with bread and butter. But 
the old lady of the house had a very 
ingenious method of evading this sti- 
pulation, still keeping (as the Chartists 
say) “ within the law.” A small lump 
of butter was formally melted in a cup 
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of hot water ; and this oleaginous fluid 
was simply painted, with a brush kept 
for the purpose, over the upper surface 
of the slices of bread. This plan leaves 
the old “bread and scrape” system 
entirely in the rear. 

Another story struck me as an 
amusing illustration of a certain kind 
of credulity, which is found sometimes 
in good people with weak mental per- 
ceptions. A youngster, who had been 
at sea two or three years, was exer- 
cising his inventive faculties in the very 
praiseworthy occupation of cramming 
his mamma and sisters with travellers’ 
stories. Among other things, he told 
them one fact which happened to be 
true,—he told them he had seen a tree 
in India which of its single self co- 
vered more than an acre of ground. 
This assertion had to encounter a ge- 
neral declaration of unbelief —“ that 
was too much; they could not believe 
that.” The lad presently shifted his 
scenery to the Red Sea, and gravely 
informed them that one day, upon 
heaving up the anchor there, they had 
the singular good fortune to bring up 
with it one of Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels. 
“ Ah, now, that I can believe,” imme- 
diately exclaimed the good old lady ; 
* because it’s in Scripture.” 

After a tedious time of calms and 
light winds, on the fourteenth day from 
Valparaiso we made the port of Callao. 
It was about the time of a beautiful 
sunset when we were stealing through 
the Boqueron passage into the roads 
of Callao. I had heard a great deal of 
the impressiveness of that scenery ; yet 
it entirely surprised me by surpassing 
so largely the measure of my precon- 
ceptions. Passing among the men-of- 
war, we took up our position directly 
in front of the huge castle of Callao, 
the stronghold whose importance has 
stereotyped itself in every page of the 
history of this country, and whose 
name has long been associated in my 
mind with a thousand records of valour 
or of cowardice, of fidelity and of trea- 
son, of fame and of infamy, of immor- 
tal defences and frightful famines. I 
went with the captain on shore; and 
finding it almost impossible to get the 
means of conveyance to Lima that 
night, I took up my lodgings at an 
hotel near the quay, which was kept 
by a Frenchman. Monsieur and ma- 
dame were outrageously polite, and 
there was a great display of bouquets 
of flowers and of pretty-coloured bottles 
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in the bar-room ; not to mention that 
portions of the establishment were gor- 
geously adorned with bright blue and 
yellow patches of paint ; and there was 
a variegated lamp in a billiard-room. 
But under all this fair promise there 
was little sincerity. It cost me some 
trouble, and a great deal of delay, to 
get a dish of indifferent coffee; and, 
after that, to reconcile myself to an un- 
furnished dormitory ; and, worse than 
all, to soiled and odoriferous sheets. 
Such was my first taste of Peru. 


LIMA. 


At the French hotel at Callao I hap- 
pened to be recognised by some French 
naval officers of my acquaintance, who 
reported the circumstance of my being 
there to Commodore , the com- 
mander-in-chief of the French naval 
forces in the Pacific. At an early hour 
of the following morning, I found my- 
self seated with that amiable and re- 
spected gentleman in a coach proceed- 
ing to the city of Lima. The distance 
does not much exceed two leagues ; 
the road is perfectly straight, and unag- 
gravated with declivities or rises. Yet 
so utterly neglected is this grand tho- 
roughfare from the port to the capital, 
that five decent horses, albeit much 
stimulated and encouraged by a liberal 
application of whip and hard names, 
could hardly drag the vehicle over that 
distance in less time than an hour and 
a half. 

What a grand combination of pic- 
turesque elements is this “ valley of 
the Rimac !” Except on the sea-board, 
which is marked and characterised by 
the bold steeps of the San Lorenzo 
islands, and their bluff southron rival 
headland, called the Moro de Solar,— 
I say, except on the seaside, this beau- 
tiful plain is girthed in all around by 
mighty ridges of mountain; and the 
wild and lofty trees, that are scattered 
up and down in all the beautiful con- 
fusion of nature upon the sides of the 
hills, look like the giant spectators of 
some vast amphitheatre, as they stand 
there silently peering down on the ca- 
pital city, with its port and its plain, 
as if spell-bound and tranced in ad- 
miration. The commodore pointed out 
to me several spots and places which 
have been the scenes of strife in the 
recent war. 

There is an ancient avenue, which 
gives you more than a mile of shade 
before it consigns you to the guardian- 
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ship of the city walls ; and, spite of its 
neglected condition, it is yet handsome. 
No one that has an eye to appreciate 


sylvan perfections and the glories of 


horticulture, or who has a palate to 
approve the cooling delights of extra- 
superior fruits, can pass along that 
avenve unimpassioned by the extraor- 
dinary profusion of superb fruit-trees, 
loaded with fruit, by which it is skirted 
on either side. ‘There are bananas, and 
paltas, and pines, and passion-flower- 
trees, and I know not how many more 
kinds besides; though I do know that 
the orange-trees, plenteously mingling 
there among the rest, and studding the 
rich foliage with their globes of gold, 
must strike every one who sees them as 
the tallest and finest ever beheld. 
Once within the wails of Lima, you 
are not likely ever to forget it. Itisa 
vast expanse of city, with a population 
comparatively trifling — gorgeous relics 


of bygone wealth, in the midst of 


heaped-up demonstrations of misery 
and filth —the streets squalid and ill- 
paved, and, except in the middle of the 
city, more than half deserted. The 
men that you meet are emaciated and 
wan, looking like the premature victims 
of a precocious and inordinate de- 
pravity. As for the women to be seen 
moving about, as they trip to and fro 
in their inscrutable disguises, they seem 
what they are,— masked sirens of mis- 
chief; with the dancing steps of their 
silken-sheened feet, and with the rest- 
less glances of the eye which peeps out 
from the folds of the furtive manta, 
inviting the willing and seducing the 
weak to go and seek their acquaintance. 

At all events, Lima is a unique 
place ; there is none other like it. In 
registering this my first impressions, 
the allusion is to such things as im- 
mediately meet the eye, and must be 
obvious to the perceptions of every ob- 
servant visitor there. The coach put 
us down at a kind of billiard-playing, 
restaurateur-looking house of public 
resort; a glance at which made me 
congratulate myself on an arrangement 
which had been made before I left 
Chili, by which I was engaged to take 
up my quarters under the hospit- 
able roof of a respected countryman, 
resident in Lima. When IL afterwards 
learned to the full extent how grossly 
unfit all the inns of that city are for 
the occupation of any person of decent 
habits, it made me set a value indeed 
on the comfortable and creditable en- 
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tertainment which I enjoyed in the 
house of Mr. H——. 

The first evening in Lima I spent 
at the British legation, where I gathered 
a multitude of local facts from her 
majesty’s very able representative in 
Peru, which entirely coincided with my 
own ideas of the position of things in 
that country. 

The Chili commander-in-chief, Gen- 
eral Bailnes, whom I was anxious to 
have as much intercourse with as 
possible, was absent at the time of my 
arrival. I left with the captain of the 
guard some letters for him, which I 
had brought from the authorities in 
Chili. Two or three days afterwards 
he returned to the city, and sent me 
notice of it. I found him lodged at 
the archiepiscopal palace ; and as we 
conversed for a long time together, it 
happened on this occasion, and again 
afterwards on other occasions, that we 
sat side by side immediately under a 
huge portrait of his holiness. There 
is nothing of bigotry or papistical in- 
tolerance about General Bualnes; on 
the contrary, [ invariably found him a 
kind-hearted, right-intentioned man, 
without guile, and not much infected 
with prejudices. 

I made an excursion one day to see 
the British cemetery, which has lately 
been completed, and which owes its 
existence mainly to the exertions of 
her majesty’s charge d'affaires. It 
occupies a rising ground, contiguous to 
the ruins of Bella Vista. I think I 
may venture to say, that it is the only 
edifice in good repair that I met with 
in Peru. It is an institution that does 
great credit to the British residents, 
and to the cause of sacred decency, as 
it is concerned in the treatment of the 
dead. ‘The number of churches and 
convents in Lima is very great, and 
astonishingly out of proportion to the 
amount of population ; and, I am very 
sorry to add, sadly contrasting with 
the state of religion in Lima, and of 
public and private morality. The ex- 
cess of “religious houses,” as the 
monastic establishments are called by 
courtesy, outstrips every other ex- 
travagance in this city, except that of 
its enormous profligacy and wickedness. 
The churches are handsome after their 
own fashion, which is of the gilded 
gingerbread order—all lath and plaster, 
covered over with paint and tinsel, put 
together in such a way that they make 
rather the models of fine buildings than 
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good buildings in bodily reality. But 
numerous as they are, the convents 
contain a scanty and decreasing tenant- 
ry; for the claptrap glory of monastic 
sanctity has been sullied and besmeared 
by the vices of those who undertook to 
minister at its altar, until even the 
besotted moral sight of a Lima mul- 
titude can discern, now the burnish is 
worn off from the surface, that the 
material underneath is of base metal, 
without lustre or value. The Convent 
of San Francisco repays one for the 
trouble of a visit, ifonly by its amazing 
size and -extensiveness, and its profuse 
display of gilded adornments and alle- 
gorical paintings. 1 was rather surprised 
to find its solemn cloisters partly oc- 
cupied by a squadron of Chili cavalry. 
The groups of swarthy mustached 
troopers, scattered about among the 
chambers and cells, formed a strange 
contrast to the pictures of hooded 
monks and miraculous-looking saints 
which cover the walls. [was pleased, 
however, to observe the very decent 
appearance and orderly behaviour of 
my Chili friends. If only a decimal 


part be true of all the accounts which 
we hear of the habits and character of 
the Peruvian friars — if there be any 


trusting in the unanimous testimony 
of all parties against them, it cannot be 
doubted but that these cavalry troopers 
are quite as well qualified, as far as 
piety of practice goes, to occupy the 
convent, as are the most of those 
cowled gentlemen who claim it as their 
own. 

The style of living in Lima is showy 
and uncomfortable. I was present at 
several entertainments, some of which 
were ostentatiously sumptuous, but ge- 
nerally tedious and uneasy. It is well 
to use exertion in such matters, but it 
is not well to make every body feel 
how hugely you are exerting yourself. 
In the business of hospitality, if you 
must make an effort, at least you ought 
not to let your guests perceive it, be- 
cause the sensations necessarily as- 
sociated with such an idea are by no 
means calculated to promote an easy 
interchange of social sympatiies. 

Among the foreign residents, there 
were some two or three that [ met, 
who appeared to me to be no very 
pleasing specimens ; but the anomalies 
in their style and discourse, which 
were thrust by them on my unwilling 
observation, were afterwards explained 
to my comprehension, when they were 
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excused by the much-meaning plea,— 
“ These gentlemen have lived a long 
time in Lima, you know !” 

A feast-day happening to occur, 
when no business of any kind is trans- 
acted, my host sallied forth to the 
mountains with his coursing dogs and 
fox-hounds: a considerable muster of 
foreign residents took the field with 
him. Imagine an English merchant, 
living in the very heart of a city like 
Lima, keeping a pack of hounds! 
I was amused and pleased to meet 
with a man who, like William Hodgson 
of Lima, afier more than a quarter 
of a century’s residence in strange 
countries, yet retains unimpaired the 
fresh stamp and impress of an English- 
man’s character, in all its originality 
and uprightness. Among other evi- 
dences of this, one is that there remains 
in him that ardent love of the chase, 
which seems to be an hereditary in- 
gredient in the temperament of those 
who are born among old England’s 
sylvan shades; but which few men 
are much influenced by, after many 
years passed in walled cities under 
foreign skies. But to see Mr. Hodg- 
son “turning out” on a_holyday 
morning, with his hounds barking and 
bounding up and down Lima streets, 
mad with the delight of their liberty ; 
his hunting-whip poised in his hand 
with all the dignity of Nimrod-auto- 
cracy, except when descending em- 
phatically, ever and anon, to enforce 
a regard for discipline upon his canine 
subjects; his horn suspended round 
his neck, and his whistle peeping from 
the waistcoat- pouch, — you might 
mistake him for a Westmorland squire 
arrived only last week from Great 
Britain; but when you are told that 
he has lived many years in South 
America, and never ceased to com- 
mand men’s confidence and esteem by 
the plain sincerity and undeviating 
integrity of his conduct, you cannot 
but smile and approve, to see how that 
in his pastimes as well as in his prin- 
ciples he has preserved himself yet the 
worthy English gentleman. 

Ilis game in this part of Pera is 
the red deer, of which there is an 
abundance. The foxhounds hunt them 
till they break cover, and then the 
greyhounds are let slip upon them over 
the open plains. | am not able to 
report on the character of the sport 
with the authoritativeness of an eye- 
witness. 
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There was a very creditable display 
of fireworks in the Grand Plaza while 
I was in Lima. I should have enjoyed 
the performance more, if it had not 
been my misfortune to be persecuted 
that evening with the awkward con- 
sciousness of being a kind of Guy in 
the eyes of the assembled men, women, 
and children. The cause of the marked 
and not mute attention, which my 
appearance most unwillingly provoked, 
soon revealed itself to my apprehen- 
sion, by the help of divers audible 
commentaries and significant remarks. 
And what do you suppose it was? 
Nothing more monstrous than a warm 
blue great-coat, which the tailor had 
made very long at my particular re- 
quest, and which I had put on, un- 
witting of impropriety, to guard me 
from the night-damp, which is very 
injurious in Peru. That great-coat 
drew upon the wearer as much em- 
barrassing demonstrations of surprise 
in Lima, as he could probably have 
incurred in Hyde Park by wearing a 
bearskin or : s Roman toga. 

* 

Te anniversary of the heienentenen 

Peru occurred. The day which 
one had devoted to the celebration 
of that great achievement, I went to 
the cathedral to witness the chief 
ceremony of the day. The troops 
were drawn out in the Grand Plaza, 
and an avenue of debauched-looking 
Peruvian soldiers was extended from 
the gateway of the palace of govern- 
ment to the great doors of the cathe- 
dral; and along that avenue there 
passed on in procession and pomp, 
within the walls of the holy pile, a 
goodly company of men in power, 
glittering in the sun’s rays with all 
their tinsel brilliancy of overdone 
embroidery and enormous epaulettes. 
By another door of the church there 
entered about the same time a staid and 
stately retinue of church dignitaries, 
richly apparclled and adorned with all 
the insignia of pomp and privilege 
which Romish piety delights in. The 
organ, the best I have met with in 
South America, was assisted on this 
occasion by an orchestra of considerable 
power, and the selection of music per- 
formed was classical. The “ supreme 
chief,” with his generals and aides-de- 
camp, and the judges, and all the 
other somebodies of consequence, were 
ranged along on crimson-cushion seats 
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up to the very steps of the high altar ; 
and there, under the shadow of their 
splendid silver shrine, the priests in 
their spangled robes duly and solemnly 
performed their part in the religious 
pantomime. And all this, after their 
fashion, was as it should be; for the- 
atrical effect, nothing could be better 
—the senses were captivated. There 
was sweet incense to sniff at, and 
brilliant spectacle to dazzle the eye, 
and sweet music to charm the ear. 
But still something was wanting. 
Where was the assembled multitude, 
to look on, and listen, and be affected ? 
The cathedral of the capital city has 
opened her doors, and is lifting up 
her voice to celebrate the day of 
Peruvian independence; but where 
are the people of Lima? Excepting 
the official personages who were there 
present by compulsion, there was ab- 
solutely no congregation! There were 
a few muffied-up ladies seated here and 
there on the steps of the various 
shrines; and there were some of the 
captains and lieutenants lounging in 
from the Plaza to talk with them; 
and you had a few groups of soldiers, 
released for a little while from the 
ranks, strolling up and down, in no 
reverend manner, to amuse themselves. 
And I counted some two or three 
scores of persons, who had been 
brought in, apparently like myself, by 
sheer curiosity; the most of them 
walking about and talking, as people 
do in a picture-gallery, and so you 
have the whole congregation ! 

All this requires no commentary. 
It was whispered to me by an ex- 
colonel, who had reasons for hating 
the existing dynasty, that this flagrant 
non-attendance of the people of Lima 
on so national an occasion could only 
be interpreted as a demonstration of 
popular dislike towards the party at 
present in power. The inference 
seemed fair enough at the time, but a 
subsequent occurrence on the same 
day disallowed its validity. The same 
evening the theatre dedicated itself to 
the celebration of the day, by com- 
mand and under the special patronage 
of the government, and the theatre was 
thronged with a concourse of people. 
I heard this stated the next day, with- 
out contradiction. 

After the ceremony in the cathedral, 
there took place a kind of military 
exhibition in the Plaza. If there be 
in Peru such a sentiment as patriot- 
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ism, it must have been mortified at the 
scene; for the only troops there that 
were looked at, or were worth looking 
at, were the Chileno battalions. The 
few Peruvian soldiers mustered and 
marched out on the occasion were 
exceedingly shabby, scrubby -looking 
heroes indeed. 

ae * % e Bo 

The environs of Lima are singularly 
pretty. The city is beautifully en- 
circled with fruit-gardens and orchards, 
luxuriant with a vast variety of superb 
trees ; but that barbarous redundancy 
of mud-wall architecture, which cha- 
racterises the suburbs of so many 
Spanish cities, destroys almost all the 
effect which would be produced if 
they had hedges instead of mud walls, 
or even if they would but be pleased 
to build their walls somewhat less high 
and unsightly. 

& * 


* * 


A wealthy and powerful family gave 
a grand ball, as a kind of sequitur to 
a review which took place. The ball 
was given expressly to please the new 
government, and as a compliment to 
the army of Chili. I accepted General 
Bulnes’ invitation to accompany him 
to it, being glad of so good an oppor- 
tunity of getting a glimpse of the Lima 
haut ton assembled together. When 
we got there at eight o’clock the com- 
pany was gatheringin. The house was 
the handsomest, and in the best taste 
of any that I have yet seen in all this 
continent. The proportions of the four 
noble rooms which were thrown open 
for the reception of the company, were 
such as would do no discredit to a 
palace in Piccadilly, and the style of 
the decorations in many points was 
hardly inferior; yet some things there 
were which struck an English eye as 
being rather anomalous. For ex- 
ample: in one of the chambers of 
reception, a huge double bedstead, 
with gorgeous trimmings and fringed 
drapery sweeping down from the lofty 
ceiling, formed the most prominent 
article of furniture. This couch was 
covered with a beautiful white satin 
coverlid, embroidered over with bril- 
liant-coloured silks in a very skilful 
and admirable manner. In the course 
of the evening, I saw a worthy cor- 
pulent old general officer sitting on 
this coverlid, smoking his Havannah 
cigar, and swinging his feet with the 
utmost complacency. Another cir- 
cumstance in the arrangements was a 
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novelty to me. There was a very fine 
young lady, attired handsomely and 
with effect, as if for the theatre; her 
splendid head of hair plaited in tiny 
ringlets, and disposed gracefully over 
her shoulders, and she sailed about 
through the rooms all conscious of 
grace and dignity; yet not grudging 
her most assiduous attentions to every 
body’s wants, and personally minister- 
ing to the creature comfort of all kinds 
of people. I confess I took her for 
the lady of the mansion when first I 
entered ; and, perhaps, her fine figure 
and official deportment justified the 
error. A nearer and narrower survey, 
however, revealed to me that there was 
an expression in her face which is 
seldom found associated with thorough 
breed and high castes. Upon inquiry 
I found that she was as lady abigail 
for the occasion; and, by the easy 
empressement of her manner, while 
performing her abigail functions, it 
was evidently not the first time that 
she had acquitted herself in so re- 
sponsible a situation. The refresh- 
ments were simple, but not inappro- 
priate, served in a separate room ; 
champagne and ices abounded, but 
they met with far less favour than did 
some English bottled ale. It amused 
me to hear how every one was crying 
out for the cerbeza Inglesa. 1 believe 
there was a supper after I left, which 
was at an early hour. But the accom- 
paniment of a Lima assembly which is 
most likely to attract the particular 
attention ofa stranger is the attendance 
of the ¢apadas. These are, as the name 
indicates, persons of the fair sex muf- 
Jled up, or in disguise; and whenever 
there is a bali, crowds of such persons 
besiege the doors and swarm round the 
windows. ‘To such an extent did they 
abound in this case, that the invited 
guests had to push their way with no 
small application of vigour before they 
could pass in or out. These mysteri- 
ous attendants are by no means ex- 
clusively of the lower grades of society ; 
and so completely masked and dis- 
guised do they present themselves 
beneath the cover-all folds of their 
ample shawls, that even a shrewd judge 
would find it difficult to recognise his 
own mammaamongstthem. The young 
beaux of the ball maintained a most 
steadfast and stern manner and ex- 
pression, while they stood up in the 
dance, and handed their partners about 
through its mazes; they went through 
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the performance with a kind of re- 
signed and victimised air, as if a serious 
and burdensome duty were put on 
them to perform, which they needs 
must go through with; but the mo- 
ment the last evolution was accom- 
plished and the music ceased, they were 
to beseen skipping away with marvellous 
alacrity to the doors and windows, to 
commence or renew an animated flir- 
tation with the ¢apadas outside. There 
is, after all, some charm in mystery, 
which throws its foolish spell over most 
of us. I think I felt interested in the 
muffied-up ladies, by fifty times more, 
than in all the goodly groups of dames 
and damsels whose charms were re- 
vealed and visible to all. Smoking 
was carried to a greater excess on this 
occasion that I ever remember to have 
witnessed on any other similar one. 
There you saw people sitting about on 
elegant sofas, in immediate juxta-po- 
sition with the ladies of the dance, 
exhaling the fat palpable fumes of 
large, strong cigars, without the slightest 
compunction, and apparently without 
causing annoyance to any one. The 
truth is, a great many of the women in 
Peru smoke tobacco; so you are not 
likely to molest them much with a 
cloud ofcigar-smoke. There is another 
habit, however, which one can never 
be quite reconciled to; especially 
when indulged in within-doors, and in 
unconscionable excess by ladies as 
much as by men. There was no lack 
of ugly little brass pans strewed about 
for the reception of all abominable 
exuberances ; but nine out of ten of 
the operators shewed no desire to avail 
themselves of these provided recep- 
tacles: incessant demonstrations of an 
over-active salivation were deposited 
in all directions on the handsome catr- 
pets, without scruple, or hesitation, or 
mercy. 

4% * a * 

I went to Chorillos, the Brighton of 
Peru. It is a miserable, flea-haunted 
little fishing-place, about three leagues 
distant from Lima. It is one of the 
lions, according to the accounts of 
tourist navy captains and literary ship 
surgeons; some of whom have treated 
of it, if not positively well, at least as 
well as it deserves. It has often been 
described. I saw nothing worth de- 
scribing, and a great deal to disgust, 
and far be it from me to make pre- 
tension to the honour of being a 
sight-seeing chronicler. The lions of 
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Lima, such as they are, may be still in 
their hiding-places as far as I am con- 
cerned ; I have no ambition to put on 
the showman’s liveried coat, or to stir 
the poor animals up with the long pole 
of exaggeration. Yet, by the by, there 
is one of them which curiosity-mongers, 
visiting this place, ought not to omit 
going to see. It is the autograph 
signature of Pizarro, preserved here in 
an ancient public document belonging 
to one of the convents. Its curiosity, 
to me, consists in the evidence which 
it furnishes of his illiterateness; it 
proves that Pizarro could not write his 
own name! What is called his sig- 
nature, is, in fact, merely two marks . 
made by him, after this fashion — 


and his name is inscribed between the 
two marks, avowedly by the secretary. 
If there is any safe inference from 
national custom, we may conclude 
that Pizzaro was not singularly illiterate 
among his distinguished companions 
of conquest. ‘To this day, in all these 
Spanish countries, a person’s signature 
is not legally valid, except when ac- 
companied by a flourish, which they 
call the rubrica; and, which is the 
strange custom, your flourish or your 
rubrica, is a valid signature in law 
even without your name written ! 
Laws grow out of ascertained neces- 
sities, and to remedy felt and proved 
inconveniences ; and the general ex- 
istence of a law which gives that validity 
to a flourish which it does not allow to 
a fairly written signature, seems to me 
strong presumptive evidence that there 
has been prevalently experienced in 
these countries the inconvenience of 
absolute illiterateness. 

# 4 4 is 

And now, between whiles, I will 
seize occasional opportunities when the 
vessel does not roll too outrageously 
to note down some of the impressions 
which my visit to Lima has left on my 
mind. 

Political considerations are the most 
prominent and interesting. Not in 
South America can it be said that 
political speculation is a tame or in- 
animating business. In England, in- 
deed, where it generally implies scarcely 
any thing more stirring than argument- 
ative antagonism, and where it leads 
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seldom to any catastrophe more as- 
tounding than an angry division in the 
legislative assemblies, you may be ex- 
cused for an occasional yawn at the 
mention of some trite topic belonging 
to politics; but in South America, 
and par excellence in Peru, the case is 
altogether different. In Peru, this topic 
has but little practical relationship with 
abstract principles or theories of legis- 
lation and government; it represents 
rather the changes and chances which 
befall to men in whatever is most vitally 
dear to them—in their liberty, their 
life, their property. In Peru, politics 
is a topic full of interest to every 
looker-on, because it is fraught with 
calculations which appeal to the be- 
holder's sympathies, not merely as he 
is political, but as he isa man. When 
you talk of politics here, you talk of 
the march of actual events going on 
before your eyes; and if you wait and 
watch the acting of it, strange and start- 
ling sights will pass in review before 
you. They are the vicissitudes of civil 
war, the enormities of despotic success, 
and the sufferings of the weak and the 
worsted; the hairbreadth escapes of 
discomfited chiefs, or the insolent re- 
venges and rapacities of victorious 
ones; the excesses of freedom, or the 
excesses of oppression; cities aban- 
doned, and cities sacked; shouts of 
victory, and groans of death; flight and 
pursuit, plunder and penury; — all 
such topics as these are politics in 
South America! Whether honour in 
a palace, or degradation in a dungeon ; 
whether impunity to do evil, or help- 
lessness to escape from it; whether 
affluence or ruin; whether death or 
whether life, —these are the questions, 
not in theory, but in deed ; not retailed 
out few and far between, just enough 
to keep going a session, or to animate 
the public mind, but huddled together 
in merciless profusion, — these are the 
questions to be agitated under the head 
of state speculations in Peru. If then 
a few notices of the political per- 
formances in Peru, and of the political 
programmes generally in these countries 
be found tedious, the fault will not be 
in any lack of incident, but in the pen 
of the annotator. 

At this particular moment, there is 
no actual open war in the bowels of 
Peru. But if the country is not just 
now visibly writhing with intestine 
convulsions, ’tis a sorry physician who 
can so far mistake the diagnostics, as 
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to conclude that this temporary release 
from internal spasm indicates that the 
disease of the body politic is removed, 
or brought under. No! it is only the 
quietude of utter prostration and ex- 
haustedness produced by theapplication 
of violent remedies: it makes one ap- 
prehend mortification more than it lets 
one hope a recovery. The recent battle 
of “ Yungay” was a mighty effort on 
all sides. The vanquished in that 
terrible conflict have not yet attempted 
to uplift themselves from their pro- 
strate position. Those of them who 
escaped death on the field of battle are 
obliged, as yet, to lie breathless and 
still, as if feigning to be dead ; or else 
the conquerors’ after-vengeance may 
yet come down ruthless upon them. 
Consequently, there is to be seen in 
Peru, at present, apparently one only 
party —that of the confederated rivals 
to whom Chili arms gave the victory. 
To form a just idea as to how far, and 
how long, unanimity of purpose and 
harmony of action are likely to be 
maintained among these successful 
confederates, it may be well to trace 
out the individual characters of the 
chief ones among them. 

The first actor among them at the 
present crisis is Gamarra, He calls 
himse!f “ provisional president ;” and 
all his administrative energies are con- 
centred just now in the endeavour to 
get together his congress,—that he may 
paint out of sight his by-gone deeds, and 
garnish his future projects with a 
gaudy semblance of national sanction. 
He is a man gifted with a good ca- 
pacity, to whom long and assiduous 
practice in manceuvring and intrigue 
has given considerable dexterity in 
those respectable accomplishments. 
But his known profligacy and unscru- 
pulousness have alienated from him all 
the confidence and respect which might 
otherwise have been inspired by his 
ability. lis method of keeping his 
party attached to him is by granting 
them an absolute impunity in all their 
performances ; to such an extent, that 
they are screened and protected in the 
most unbridled acts of rapacity and 
corruption. Throughout his profligate 
career he has never ceased to manifest 
a bitter hostility to foreigners, and 
hatred of improvement ; and whenever 
he has had the power he has never 
failed to indulge such sentiments. I 
was glad that, during my stay in Peru, 
he was absent from Lima, in the 
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south : that circumstance spared me 
the task of delivering to him in person 
a letter which the President of Chili 
gave me for him. 

General La Fuente is the man of 
straw whom the first Chili expedition 
against Santa Cruz, in 1837, took to 
Arequipa, and endeavoured to set up 
as a stop-gap president of Peru. That 
nation then convinced the army of 
Chili that it was a mistake,—that there 
was no vacancy in the president’s chair ; 
and they would have nothing to do 
with the heroic La Fuente on any con- 
ditions less cogent than that of com- 
pulsion. In consequence of that de- 
monstration against him, this gentle- 
man was put down in the arrange- 
ments for this second expedition to 
play a subordinate part. He leads the 
second fiddles in the present perform- 
ance. While Gamarra is absent in 
the south, this good man occupies the 
palace of Lima, and is swaggering his 
little hour as “jefe supremo” of the 
north. He is as mean and miserable- 
looking a man as ever was seen behind 
an apothecary’s counter ; and the plain- 
ness of his visage, and the commonness 
of his tout ensemble, are more ob- 
trusively obvious now,—under the 
triumph-nodding plumes of a mighty 
cocked-hat, and smothered with huge 
epaulettes, and blushing under glaring 
crimson pantaloons, than even they 
were when we used to see him at 
Valparaiso, clad in far humbler tog- 
gery, and sneaking among merchants’ 
counting-houses, to borrow, where he 
could, a few dollars to go on gambling 
with. The uns::upulousness of La 
Fuente as a pr’ uc man differs in kind 
from that ¢ Gamarra. He cannot 
tolerate ray .aty in the employés under 
him, becs -e his own superior activity 
in that “<anch of industry loves to ex- 
patiate in a monopoly : he has it all to 
himself. Now, as one robber is to a 
legion of robbers, so is La Fuente’s 
system to Gamarra’s system. If you 
work this “ according to Cocker,” you'll 
find that La Fuente’s is the less de- 
structive of the two to other people’s 
properties, and the less ruinous to the 
public weal ; consequently, he is /ess 
objected to by his fellow citizens than 
the other is. 

T met La Fuente on three several 
occasions at Lima, and had ample op- 
portunity of observing him, and of 
forming impressions of him. I am 
convinced he is a man who respects 
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himself almost as little as he is re- 
spected by others. He shews no cha- 
racter, and no one gives him credit for 
having any. At the present juncture, 
however, his residence in the palace of 
government, and administration of the 
affairs of the capital, are something 
more than mere pompous and useless 
appendages. He is busily availing 
himself of all the opportunities which 
his present position gives him to take 
together into his granary all the possi- 
ble gleanings of partizanship and popu- 
larity. He knows that a tempestuous 
season is soon coming again, when 
they will be very serviceable to him. 
He fears and mistrusts the rival chiefs, 
who confederated with him and with 
each other to get back to Peru, and 
whose vices and ambition have been 
let loose on Peru by the mistaken in- 
tervention of Chili. He fears them 
now, and he is intriguing most ear- 
nestly to circumvent and destroy them. 

A third actor on that stage of public 
affairs is General Torrico. This man 
is formidable for ferocity and violence : 
he is to be spoken of before the tri- 
bunal of truth as a criminal, not as a 
soldier or a gentleman. The recent 
triumph of his party, which had never 
been if it had rested on his prowess to 
achieve it, has given him a wide field 
to exhibit his predominant propensi- 
ties in, and to shew his friends which 
way his abilities lie. He has proved 
himself bold, at least in barbarity, and 
evinced an admirable hardihood in the 
character of murderer and thief. These 
are hard names, and to justify their 
use I must pollute my paper with one 
or two of the many frightful charges 
which hang over him. 

Among the prisoners taken at the 
battle of Yungay was one—a General 
Armaza: he had served the country 
long, and with credit. Torrico che- 
rished an old animosity against him ; 
and unfortunate was it for the prisoner 
of war when he fell under the charge of 
this enemy. Three days had elapsed 
since the battle, and they were pro- 
gressing towards the capital. Armaza 
was lodged at a secluded village for the 
night in the cura’s house ; and there, a 
captive and in fetters, under Torrico’s 
command, by Torrico’s men ; and they 
declare, though [ can scarcely believe 
it, in Torrico’s presence, General Ar- 
maza was strangled. The cura was 
away at the time; and when he re- 
turned, and inquired for the captive, 
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Torrico told him that he had suddenly 
died by apoplexy, and that the soldiers 
had buried him. The priest misgave 
his testimony, and avowed his disbe- 
lief. Some expressions of horror and 
reprobation escaped his lips. Tor- 
rico’s wrath was kindled, and his fears 
awakened. He rushed out, and 
charged the poor old ecclesiastic with 
having killed Armaza, and robbed him 
of his watch, and other valuables ; and 
before the unfortunate man,confounded 
and astounded as he was, could utter 
an appeal to evidence, or to reason, or 
to justice, he caused him to be instantly 
dragged forth, as though he confessed 
himself the criminal, and there, in the 
presence of his parishioners, they flog- 
ged him till he was insensible, and 
left for dead. The priest did not die; 
and Torrico will not have long to wait 
till vengeance overtakes and crushes 
him. 

Since that affair, Torrico has passed 
down to the south; and if we must 
judge of his errand there by the cha- 
racter of his doings, we must conclude 
that his commission was something 
very similar to that which Pliny tells 
us of, as being issued in those days of 
Paganism against the poor Christians. 
Coming to the city of Cuzco, Torrico 
immediately thrust the prefect out of 
his place. This was all very natural, 
and excusable, seeing that this prefect 
had not only been an influential and 
faithful supporter of Santa Cruz’s go- 
vernment, but had aggravated that 
offence in the eyes of Torrico by en- 
joying the character of a most worthy 
and respectable old man. But Torrico 
went further. He demanded from the 
ex-prefect the immediate payment of a 
heavy fine. The old man stated his 
incapacity to produce such a sum as 
the thief demanded. Upon that, Tor- 
rico had him tied up in the square of 
the city of his own prefecture, and 
there he was publicly flogged! So 
much for General Torrico. 

But, after all, ‘tis a misuse of time 
to record the misdeeds of such people 
as these. There are others yet who 
will put in fora prize in the revolu- 
tionary lottery. Besides Gamarra, La 
Fuente, and Torrico, there is another 
unit of the motley confederacy which 
opposed Santa Cruz—an officer named 
Castillo. Then, again, there is Gene- 
ral Nieto, another candidate,—a man 
who has betrayed his own fellow- 
workers in treachery ; and who is now 
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to be considered an independent traitor, 
because not even they can confide in 
him. Added to all these, there is Or- 
begoso, who, in the retirement of his 
temporary refuge at Guayaquil, is by 
no means neglectful of whatever mea- 
sures may conduce to restore him to 
the supreme power from which he has 
been so recently ousted. 

If I had any thing depending on the 
issue of the scramble which will pre- 
sently take place among all these com- 
petitors, I would rather stake my chance 
on the prospects of Orbegoso than of 
any other of them all. Meantime, 
what hope is there of any advancement 
of the cause of morality, and order, and 
civilisation in this country? At pre- 
sent I can see no hope. The political 
prospect in Peru is as the blackness 
of a great gathering thunder-cloud, 
—so ready and sure to burst and 
discharge itself, that people see it and 
tremble, and hardly think it safe to 
venture forth from their houses. 

Among pigmies, even a very middle- 
sized man goes fora giant; and such 
giants there are in the city of Lima. 
Only wait till one of them scrapes up 
courage to shoulder a musket in the 
court of the palace; the first shot fired 
offat random will have all the imputed 
effect of Jove’s thunderbolt ; the cloud 
will be rent, and the deluge will de- 
scend and drench this unfortunate 
country. And, if I mistake not the 
signs of the times, this will happen so 
soon after the departure of the Chili 
army from the shores of Peru, that 
General Bialnes will feel something 
of the agitation of the atmosphere,— 
the effect of which will be to speed him 
more swiftly on his course towards 
home. The Chilenos in Peru, as men 
and as soldiers, have, generally speak- 
ing, made themselves respected in the 
country which they have invaded. But, 
as its soi-disunt “ restorers,” they have 
done an awful amount of mischief; 
and not the least considerable among 
the evils which they have caused is 
this,—- that they have sown the seeds 
of national animosity against Chili in 
Peruvian soil, too deep to wither or die 
away unproductive. They have left a 
sting in a tender place ; and it will re- 
quire a long course of cataplasms, or 
caustics, before the sore will cease to 
fret and fester in the morbid aud ill- 
conditioned temper of the Peruvian 

eople. 

The Chilenos themselves, from the 
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commander-in-chief downwards, are 
entirely sick of Peru, and they hardly 
care to dissemble the fact. Then the 
Liméfios, for their parts, are not slow 
to manifest towards their visitors from 
Chili the largest measure of hate that 
their extreme cowardice can suffer them 
to reveal. 

General Balnes himself stands much 
aloof from the pigmy potentates whom 
the bravery of his army has unhappily 
created. His intercourse with the go- 
verning authorities is confined to the 
merest matters of etiquette and cour- 
tesy. 

{ had peculiar opportunities when in 
Lima of cultivating an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Chili commander- 
in-chief, General Balnes. He is pretty 
generally pointed to as the probable suc- 
cessor to his uncle, the present president 
of Chili, whose period ofsupreme power 
is drawing towards its conclusion. A 
letter which the governor of Valparaiso 
gave me for him contributed to produce 
friendly feelings in the generalissimo 
towards me ; and no doubt I owed ina 
great measure to that letter the frank 
and confidential intercourse to which 
from the first he admitted me. He isa 
frank and kindhearted man, whose 
straightforward manners, and open and 
rather noble expression of countenance, 
do by no means ill accord with his 
real character. In my several con- 
ferences with him, 1 found him always 
extremely free from prejudices, and 
very accessible to reason on all sub- 
jects. On my subject, nothing could 
be more encouraging and satisfactory 
than the understanding established 
between us. If he maintains his pre- 
sent paramount influence, and becomes 
the head of the government of Chili— 
events that may be calculated on with 
as much of positiveness and certainty 
as political forecast in South America 
ever admits of —the cause of toleration 
will enjoy all the benefit of his decided 
and energetic support. Those who 
know these countries will understand 
how to estimate the value of such sup- 
port to such a cause. Another per- 
sonage whom I was very anxious to 
see, and be acquainted with, was the 
celebrated O’Higgins, the hero of 
Rancagua, the former dictator of Chili, 
the chiefamong the fathers of his couh- 
try’s independence. Ile is the son of 
the illustrious Ambrose O’Higgins, a 
native of Ireland, who was transplanted 
in early youth to the service of Spain, 


under the protection of a sacerdotal 
elder brother of his, who was high in 
favour with the king. Ambrose rose 
through the successive grades of mili- 
tary rank, until he found himself a 
brigadier-general, with a high military 
command in Chili. The governor- 
general of that country died, and Am- 
brose O’Higgins, in virtue of his rank 
and command, became the governor- 
general ad interim. But by the united 
force of his merits and of his brother’s 
interest at court, he was confirmed in 
that appointment. And so satisfactory 
were his services in that elevated post, 
that some time after he was appointed 
viceroy of Peru, in which office he con- 
tinued till his death. In both countries 
he left numerous records of his enter- 
prising enlightenment and beneficence ; 
in both countries he is remembered as 
the best governor they ever had. His 
son Bernardo was educated in Eng- 
land. Ie afterwards travelled in va- 
rious parts of Europe, and made ac- 
quaintance with several of those who 
distinguished themselves as the authors 
and conductors of the war of inde- 
pendence in this continent. In the 
earliest efforts of his own country, 
Chili, Bernardo O'Higgins bore a con- 
spicuous but honourable part; and in 
the vicissitudes of the four years’ war- 
fare he proved himself a leader of sin- 
gular intrepidity, and an honest ad- 
ministrator of government. When, by 
a breach of faith on the part of the Roy- 
alists, his country was taken by sur- 
prise, in 1814, and suddenly found it- 
self overrun by an overwhelming hostile 
force, he was the only chief who justi- 
fied the hopes and confidence of his 
country. Even when betrayed by the 
jealousy of unworthy rivals, and left 
with merely a handful of men before a 
force infinitely superior to his own, he 
made such a resistance as ought to im- 
mortalise him; and while the city of 
Rancagua remains as the scene of his 
prowess, and the grand square is yet 
called “ the Place of the Heroes,” to 
commemorate where he and his com- 
rades fought, the memory of General 
O'Higgins will never be obliterated in 
Chili. During the two years, and up- 
wards, of Royalist recovery and re- 
ascendancy (1814-1817), he was de- 
voting all his energies, in conjunction 
with General San Martin, to the forma- 
tion of that army which was assembled 
and organised at Mendoza, and which, 
at the beginning of 1817, marched over 
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the Andes, and reconquered the 
Spaniards, and regained the country. 
General O’ Higgins was appointed dic- 
tator of Chili ; and he retained the su- 
preme authority til! 1823, when Freire 
revolutionised against him; and then 
O'Higgins retired,amid public demon- 
strations of honour and regret, to pass 
a few years in Peru. At the time, the 
loss of such a man was generally felt ; 
and the congress even went so far as to 
declare his leave of absence as “ captain- 
general” limited to a certain period. 
But new aspirants to power, and new 
factions, followed. Each party felt 
that the most formidable competitor it 
could have to strive with for public 
favour would be O'Higgins, whenever 
he might return; and consequently 
each party was diligent to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of that veteran’s re- 
turn. And thus it has happened, that 
all this time he has remained in Peru; 
not indeed a fallen man — for the Pe- 
ruvians made him a field-marshal ; nor 
yet legally or formally an exile—for he 
is at liberty to return to Chili when- 
ever he pleases: but he is an exile by 
the construction of circumstances. All 
the overt acts of injustice done him by 
the various factions that have suc- 
ceeded to power amount, in the aggre- 
gate, to a conditional injunction against 
his restoration to his country ; because 
he cannot, in justice to his own cha- 
racter—and he will not—return, until 
all those injuries be formally removed, 
and his rights and claims be publicly 
vindicated. Much to the honour of 
General Bailnes, he knows how to 
esteem O'Higgins. He seems to take 
a delight in shewing the old man re- 
spect on public occasions; and, more 
than that, he is exerting himself ear- 
nestly, by letter and by mission, with 
his uncle, the president, to procure the 
restoration of the veteran chief to his 
own country, with due honours, and 
public indemnification for whatever in- 
jury he has suffered. Judging, by 
what I heard from O’Higgins, of Ge- 
neral Balne’s exertions in this matter, 
and from the letters which the latter 
has written, and from the agency which 
he has employed to promote this ho- 
nourable project, I am emboldened to 
hope that the venerable captain-general 
may yet spend the remainder of his 
days, honoured and cherished, in his 
own Chili. 

I forgot to mention, in its proper 
place, that during my stay in Lima I 
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had an opportunity of going over the 
castles of Callao. Wandering about 
there, I found myselfat a certain draw- 
bridge, seeming to give access to some 
huge half-subterranean prison-loooking 
place, which was guarded by sen- 
tinels. I asked if it was permitted to 
enter there. ‘The soldier eyed me for 
a minute, and then answered, “ Su 
merced puede entrar— Your honour 
may enter.” I went in, and, on de- 
scending to some extensive vaulted 
cells below, was surprised to find my- 
self among groups of miserable-looking 
men confined there. I discovered that 
I was in the “ Casas Matas,” or con- 
demned cells, of dread notoriety. The 
people by whom I was surrounded 
were Bolivian officers, who served 
under their proper chief, Santa Cruz, 
and were taken prisoners at Yungay. 
They were not malefactors, but simply 
prisoners of war; and yet all these 
many months they have been kept in 
that most unfit place of confinement ! 
At the time of my visit, their number 
amounted to ninety-two. The follow- 
ing day I went straight to General 
Bilnes, and urged him to interfere in 
their behalf. He told me that he had 
done so several weeks ago, and that 
La Fuente had promised him they 
should be removed from the “ Casas 
Matas,” and treated more humanely. 
Balnes now interfered again for them ; 
and [ hope there is no undue measure 
of egotism mixed with my satisfaction 
at being able to record, that the treat- 
ment of these unfortunate men was 
amended, and their lodging bettered, 
in consequence of my chance visit 
among them. 

On I went on board her ma- 
jesty’s vessel of war at Callao, and the 
same evening we were out of the bay, 
directing our course towards the north. 

The next day we put into Haucho, a 
port about seventy miles to the north- 
ward of Callao. I cannot say exactly 
what our object was, except it was to 
see the place, and get some fresh pro- 
visions ; but I do not hesitate to say, 
that any one who has a justifiable ex- 
cuse for touching there will make a 
great mistake if he does not avail him- 
self of it. 

Ten to one but you have a nice 
breeze from the southward, which will 
let you steal safely into the harbour, 
round a pretty rocky promontory which 
protects it, so close that you might 
throw a biscuit upon it. When you 





























































































































































































































are come snugly to anchor within it, 
you get into a boat, and steer away 
for the innermost bight of the bay. 
There is just enough surf to cause an 
agreeable helter-skelter in the boat 
when she strands upon the beach. 
There are some sturdy fishermen there 
looking out for the job; and the mo- 
ment the first curling wave shoots its 
frothy crest over the stern, or the gun- 
wale, ‘tis pretext enough for them: 
down they dash in a moment, with up- 
tucked trousers, and arms extended, 
and before you well know where you 
are, they have borne you away on their 
brawny shoulders to the greensward, 
high and dry. By this operation, they 
earn a real, and you get a hearty laugh ; 
and the acquaintance between you and 
them commencing thus, compounded 
between profit and mirth, assumes at 
once an auspicious appearance. They 
do not dissemble their satisfaction at 
seeing you on their shores: why should 
they? and you are disposed to see 
plaimly that they are “ very obliging 
fellows.”” You bestow a passing salu- 
tation on the women who sit there at 
the doors of the fishermen’s huts, and 
away you all trudge for the town. 
Your party consists, perhaps, as ours 
did, of the commander, to keep you in 
order; and two rogues of passengers, 
to aggravate him; and the purser, to 
pay for the eggs and fresh fruit; and 
the steward, with his baskets to carry 
them back in. Oh, a foraging party 
on shore is au itaportant and interest- 
ing thing; above all, to persons whose 
disloyal digestions cannot abide the 
queen's salt junk, and whose stomachs 
rebelliously resent every attempt to in- 
flict upon them the admiralty rations. 
We lounged round about a mile of the 
shore of the bay, and met a calf and 
two cows in the course of our progress ; 
when we arrived at a cane-built hovel, 
in front of which were two bipeds, and 
i mongrel dog, apparently suffering se- 
verely from asthma. We thought it as 
well to inquire, “ Where was the town ?” 
They told us we were then entering it. 
This encouraged us to persevere. We 
followed a track which might be a foot- 
path, or might be a watercourse ; it 
took us along the side of a suspicious- 
looking hedge, and round the corner of 
a ruined mud-wall, and there we found 
ourselves in somebody's back-yard, 
populous with pigs and poultry. This 
was the entrance to the town! It is 
the capital of a province of the same 
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name, and a port withal. I concluded, 
therefore, that it could boast of the re- 
sidence iu it of some provincial digni- 
taries, and my inquiry after such kind 
of person was not fruitless. The cap- 
tain of the port is a man whom to see 
is to admire. In very seriousness, he 
is the cleanest and best-appointed pro- 
vincial functionary that ever I saw or 
heard of in all Peru. Clad all in 
purest white, his linen of the finest, 
and fresh from some laundress of ex- 
emplary fidelity in the discharge of her 
official duties; his hands and nails 
really clean, and his chin smooth, and 
his handsome mustache carefully 
trained into discipline; ay, and even 
his boots not unacquainted with the 
magic virtues of Day and Martin’s il- 
lustrious lustre; I feel the utmost 
confidence when I appeal to all South 
America to do this neat-looking officer 
the justice to admit, that it has not an- 
other port-captain like him. Before 
the last puffs of our first cigar together, 
he and I were on decided terms of in- 
timacy. Ie went out, and fetched my 
friends into his house, and regaled us 
all with fruits, and with water, and with 
that fine liqueur called “Italia,” to 
wash it down with. Meantime, he 
employed a rather seedy-looking sub- 
ject, whom he called, rather pompously, 
his sergeant, to go forth in all direc- 
tions through the ‘* pueblo,” to procure 
for us sheep, poultry, eggs, and such 
other things as might be got. 

We afterwards perambulated the 
town very perseveringly, to see if there 
was any thing to be seen; and cer- 
tainly there was nothing to be re- 
marked but its appearance of marvel- 
lous poverty and peaceableness. We 
mounted the belfry of the church, to 
get a commanding view; but the town 
shewed us nothing in return for our 
trouble but a wide expanse of arid, 
miserable, flat-roofed houses, inter- 
sected by dusty and thirst-provoking 
lanes! But the environs of the place 
are extremely pleasing: it is encircled 
with the foliage of innumerable fruit- 
gardens, which reach back over the 
plain even to the bases of the mountains. 
1 was informed that this verdant plain 
comprises a cultivated superficies of 
four square leagues, and that the town 
and the plain together contain a popu- 
lation of 7000 souls. As we wandered 
about the place, we were treated with 
not a few instances of Spanish courtesy. 
I will relate one, which may be taken 
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us a fair average specimen of the kind 
of attentions which often befall a 
stranger equally in a Spanish city or 
village. 

We were inquiring which was the 
residence of the first family in the 
place. The person of whom we asked 
the question pointed our attention to a 
house then in sight to us, and not fifty 
yards distant from where we were. 
Almost at the same moment, two 
nicely-dressed, good-looking young 
ladies appeared at the door of the very 
house, taking a surreptitious peep, in 
fact, at the vagabond visitors from 
the ship, but ostensibly, of course, 
looking out at the weather. All that 
I have observed and learned of the 
character of the inhabitants of these 
countries convinced me that we should 
be considered uncouth if we passed 
the first ** gente” in the place with- 
out making our respectful salutation 
in the usual way. I therefore doffed 
my hat to them with all the so- 
lemnity of a hidalgo, and uttered the 
usual expressions of conventional 
courtesy. I “ hoped that they and the 
family were perfectly well ;” I inform- 
ed them “ that they might command 
me;” that “ I was entirely at their dis- 
posal, and that I kissed their feet.” All 
this is the correct thing, and it creates 
a decidedly favourable impression, pro- 
vided only that you deliver it with the 
self-respectful and complacent air of 
one who feels that he is doing the 
thing strictly comme il faut. The re- 
ply of the young ladies to my formal 
address—they do not consider or call 
it ‘‘ gallantry,” but merely ‘ formali- 
dad”—was exactly what was to be 
expected. They stated that “ they were 
my servants ;” they “ begged to be in- 
formed how my life passed with me,” 
and “why I did not go into their 
house, and sit down, and refresh my- 
self.” I went in, as every one should in 
a similar case. In less time than it 
took me to make my formal bow and 
customary speech to each person within, 
a white napkin had been laid on a 
chair, and fruit spread upon it, which 
was placed before me as I seated myself 
on a sofa; and an orange, peeled and 
trimmed by one of the damsels, was 
presented to me with all that quiet 
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grace and empressement which so 
eminently characterises Spanish ladies 
in their little charities and condescen- 
sions. If any one imagines that there 
must be coquetry in all this, he or she 
is entirely mistaken. One of the first 
inquiries put to me by my entertainers 
was, as [ thought it would be,—* wh 
I did not bring in my friendsalso?” [ 
went out and beckoned them in; they 
were received as kindly as I was. We 
spent two hours in that house very 
agreeably. While the younger ladies 
and their brother entertained us, the 
mamma was sending out her servant 
this way and that to procure for us the 
best of the bananas and ducklings. 
They had a thousand things to ask about 
other places and people; and we in 
our turn affected a very interesting in- 
quisitiveness concerning the respective 
names of the three sisters. It was left 
to be supposed, of course, that we in- 
tended to cherish them up in our me- 
mories as watchwords of sentiment. 
They sang us, rather diffidently, but 
very prettily, a Spanish duet, accom- 
panied by the guitar. We all agreed 
that it was the prettiest duet we ever 
heard out of England. As sunset came 
on, we were obliged to say a reluctant 
farewell to these kind and hospitable 
people. We trudged back out of 
Haucho full of good feelings towards 
it,—each one vociferously affirming 
that it was a most interesting place; a 
proposition which was even more forci- 
bly proclaimed to the world by the 
not-silent eloquence of a convoy of 
donkeys that accompanied our retreat, 
—pbearing sheep, ducks, fowls, eggs, 
fruit, and bread. All of these com- 
modities were purchased at reasonable 
prices, and proved excellent—each of 
its kind. Waucho is by far the best 
provisioning place on the whole line 
of coast, from Coquimbo to Guaya- 
quil. The rest of our course to Guya- 
quil was speedy and pleasant. The 
little vessel danced about on the waves 
like a Cape pigeon; but a favouring 
breeze all the way facilitated our pro- 
gress, and we stole into the mouth of 
the Guayaquil river, in less than seven 
days from Callao, without difficulty or 
discomfort. 
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A PICTORIAL RHAPSODY 





BY MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSL. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER TO MR. YORKE. 


My pear YorKke,—Do you remember the orders which you gave me at the 
close of our dinner last week at the Clarendon ?— that dinner which you always 
provide upon my arrival in town from my country-seat ; knowing full well that 
Titmarsh before he works must dine, and when he dines must dine well ? 
Do you, I say, remember the remarks which you addressed to me? Probably 
not; for that third bottle of Clos-Vougeot had evidently done your business, and 
you were too tipsy, even to pay the bill. 

Well, let bills be bills, and what care we? There is Mr. James Fraser, our 
employer, master, publisher, purse-bearer, and friend, who has such a pleasure 
in paying that it is a pity to balk him ; and I never saw a man look more happy 
than he when he lugged out four five-pound notes to pay for that dinner of ours. 
What a scene it was! You asleep with your head in a dish of melted raspberry- 
ice; Mr. Fraser calm, beneficent, majestic, counting out the thirteens to the 
waiters ; the Doctor and Mr. John Abraham Heraud, singing, ‘* Suoni la tromba 
intrepida,” each clutching the other’s hand, and waving a punch-ladle or a desert- 
knife in the unemployed paw, and the rest of us joining in chorus when they 
came to “ gridando liberta.”— But I am wandering from the point: the address 
which you delivered to me on drinking my health was in substance this : 

“ Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, the splendid feast of which you have par- 
taken, and the celebrated company of individuals whom you see around you, 
will shew you in what estimation myself and Mr. Fraser hold your talents,—not 
that the latter point is of any consequence, as I am the sole editor of the Mag- 
azine. Sir, you have been called to the metropolis from a very distant part of 
the country, your coach-hire and personal expenses have been defrayed, you 
have been provided with a suit of clothes that ought to become you, for they 
have been for at least six months the wonder of the town while exhibited on my 
own person; and you may well fancy that all these charges have not been 
incurred on our parts, without an expectation of some corresponding return from 
you. You area devilish bad painter, sir; but never mind, [lazlitt was another, 
and old Peter Pindar was a miserable dauber ; Mr. Alexander Pope, who wrote 
several pretty poems, was always busy with brush and palette, and made sad 
work of them. You, then, in common with these before-named illustrations, 
as my friend, Lady Morgan, calls them [Sir Charles returned thanks], are a 
wretched artist; but a tolerable critic — nay, a good critic — nay, let me say to 
your face, the best critic, the clearest, the soundest, the gayest, the most eloquent, 
the most pathetic, and, above all, the most honest critic in matters of art that is to 
be found in her majesty’s dominions. And, therefore, Mr. Titmarsh, for we 
must give the deuce his due, you have been brought from your cottage near 
John O’Groat’s or Land’s End,—I forget which,—therefore you have been sum- 
moned to London at the present season. 

“ Sir, there are at this moment no less than five public exhibitions of pictures 
in the metropolis; and it will be your duty carefully to examine every one of 
them during your residence here, and bring us a full and accurate report upon 
all the pieces exhibited which are remarkable for goodness, badness, or 
mediocrity.” 

1 here got up; and, laying my hand on my satin waistcoat, looked up to 
heaven, and said, “ Sir, I 5 

“ Sit down, sir, and keep your eternal wagging jaws quiet! Waiter! whenever 
that person attempts to speak, have the goodness to fill his mouth with olives or 
a damson cheese.—To proceed. Sir, and you, gentlemen, and you, O intelli- 
geut public of Great Britain! (for 1 know that every word I say is in some way 
carried to you) you must all be aware, I say, how wickedly,—how foully, basely, 
meanly—how, in a word, with-every-deteriorating-adverb that ends in /y—in ly, 
gentlemen [here Mr. Yorke looked round, and myself and Mr. Fraser, rather 
alarmed lest we should have let slip a pun, began to raise a low, faint laugh |—you 
have all of you seen how the world has been imposed upon by persons calling 
themselves critics, who, in daily, weekly, monthly prints, protrude their nonsense 
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upon the town. What are these men? Are they educated to be painters ?— 
No! Have they a taste for painting ?—No! I know of newspapers in this town, 
gentlemen, which send their reporters indifferently to a police-office or a picture- 
gallery, aud expect them to describe Correggio or a fire in Fleet Street with 
equal fidelity. And, alas! it must be confessed that our matter-of-fact public 
of England is itself but a dull appreciator of the arts, and is too easily persuaded 
by the dull critics who lay down their stupid laws. 

** But we cannot expect, Mr. Titmarsh, to do any good to our beloved public 
by telling them merely that their instructors are impostors. Abuse is no argu- 
ment, foul words admit of no pretence (you may have remarked that I never use 
them myself, but always employ the arts of gentlemanly persuasion), and we 
must endeavour to create a reform amongst the nations by simply preaching a 
purer and higher doctrine. Go you among the picture-galleries, as you have 
done in former years, and prattle on at your best rate ; don’t philosophise, or 
define, or talk big, for IF will cut out every line of such stuff, but speak in a 
simple, natural way,—without fear, and without favour. 

*¢ Mark that latter word ‘ favour’ well; for you are a great deal too tender 
in your nature, and too profuse of compliments. Favour, sir, is the curse of the 
critical trade ; and you will observe how a spirit of camaraderie and partisanship 
prevails in matters of art especially. The picture-critics, as I have remarked, 
are eminently dull — dull and loud; perfectly ignorant upon all subjects con- 
nected with art, never able to guess at the name of an artist without a catalogue 
and a number, quite unknowing whether a picture be well or ill drawn, well or 
ill painted : they must prate, nevertheless, about light and shade, warm aud cool 
colour, keeping, chiaroscuro, and such other terms, from the Painters’ Cant 
Dictionary, as they hear bandied about among the brethren of the brush. 

* You will observe that such a critic has ordinarily his one or two idols that he 
worships ; the one or two painters, namely, into whose studios he has free access, 
and from whose opinions he forms his own. There is Dash, for instance, of the Star 
newspaper ; now and anon you hear him discourse of the fine arts, and you may 
take your affidavit that he has just issued from Blank’s afelier: all Blank’s 
opinions he utters — utters and garbles, of course; all his likings are founded on 
Blank’s dicta, and all his dislikings: ’tis probable that Blank has a rival, one 
Asterisk, living over the way. In Dash’s eye Asterisk is the lowest of creatures. 
At every fresh exhibition you read how ‘ Mr. Blank has transcended his already 
transcendant reputation ;’ ‘ Myriads are thronging round his glorious can- 
vasses ;’ * Billions have been trampled to death while rushing to examine his 
grand portrait of Lady Smigsmag ;’ ‘ His picture of Sir Claude Calipash is a 
gorgeous representation of aldermanic dignity, and high chivalric grace! As 
for Asterisk, you are told, ‘ Mr. Asterisk has two or three pictures —pretty, but 
weak, repetitions of his old faces and subjects in his old namby-pamby style. 
The committee, we hear, rejected most of his pictures: the committee are very 
compassionate. Ilow dared they reject Mr. Blank’s stupendous historical picture 
of So-and-so?’”” 

[Here, my dear sir, I am sorry to say that there was a general snore heard 
from the guests round the table, which rather disturbed the flow of your rhetoric. 
You swallowed down two or three pints of burgundy, however, and continued. | 

“ But I must conclude. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, you know your duty. 
You are an honest man (loud cheers, the people had awakened during the 
pause). You must go forth determined to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; as far as you, a fallible creature (cries of * No, no!) know 
it. Ifyou see a good picture, were it the work of your bitterest enemy — and 
you have hundreds — praise it.” 

* I will,” gasped I. 

“ Hold your tongue, sir, and don’t be interrupting me with your perpetual 
orations! If you see a bad picture, were it the work of your dearest associate, 
your brother, the friend of your bosom, your benefactor — cut, slash, slaughter 
him without mercy. Strip off humbug, sir, though it cover your best boon- 
companion. Praise merit, though it belong to your fiercest foe, your rival in the 
affections of your mistress, the man from whom you have borrowed money, or 
taken a beating in private !” 

“ Mr. Yorke,” said I, clenching my fists and starting up, “ this passes 
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down, luckily for you. 


“ Peace, Titmarsh (said you); twas but raillery. 
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endurance, were you not intox ———;”’ but two waiters here seized and held me 
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Be honest, my friend, is all 


that | would say; and if you write a decent article on the Exhibitions, Mr. Fraser 
will pay you handsomely for your trouble ; and, in order that you may have every 
facility for visiting the picture-galleries, | myself will give you a small sum in 


hand. 
four, 
tervals.” 


Here are ten shillings. 


Five Exhibitions, five shillings; catalogues, 
You will have twelve pence for yourself, to take refreshments in the in- 


I held out my hand, for my anger had quite disappeared. 

“ Mr. Fraser,” said you, “ give the fellow half a sovereign ; and, for Heaven's 
sake, teach him to be silent when a gentleman is speaking !” 

What passed subsequently need not be stated here, but the above account of 
your speech is a pretty correct one ; and, in pursuance of your orders, I busied 


myself with the Exhibitions on the following day. 
be found in the accompanying report. 


your feet, and of subscribing myself, 


The result of my labours will 
I have the honour, sir, of laying it at 


With the profoundest respect and devotion, 


Morelana’s Coffee- House, 
Dean Street, Soho, 


The Royal Academy. 
Iiap the author of the followiug para- 
graphs the pen of a Sir Walter Scott 
or a Lady Morgan, he would write 
something excessively brilliant and 
witty about the first day of the Ex- 
hibition, and of the company which 
crowd the rooms upon that occasion. 
On Friday the queen comes (Heaven 
bless her majesty!) attended by her 
courtiers and train; and deigns, with 
royal eyes, to examine the works of 
her Royal Academicians. Her, as we 
are given to understand, the President 
receives, bowing profoundly, awe- 
stricken; his gold chain dangles from 
his presidential bosom, and sweet smiles 
of respectful courtesy light up his vener- 
able face. Walking by her rs 
side, he explains to her the wonders of 
the show. ‘ That, may it please your 
majesty, ts a picture representing your- 
self, painted by the good knight, Sir 
Francis Wilkie: deign to remark how 
the robes seem as if they were cut out 
of British oak, and the figure is as 
wooden as the figure-head of one of 
your majesty’s men-of-war. Opposite 
is your majesty’s royal consort, by Mr. 
Patten. We have the honour to pos- 
sess two more pairs of Pattens in this 
Academy—ha, ha! Round about you 
will see some of my own poor works 
of art. Yonder is Mr. Landseer's 
portrait of your majesty’s own cockatoo, 
with a brace of Havadavats. Please 
your royal highness to look at the bit 
of biscuit; no baker could have done 
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Sir, 
Your very faithful and obedient Servant, 


Micuast ANGELO TiTMaRsH. 


it more natural. 


Fair maid of honour, 
look at that lump of sugar; couldn’t 
one take an affidavit, now, that it cost 


eleven pence a-pound? Isn't it sweet? 
I know only one thing sweeter, and 
that’s your ladyship’s lovely face!” 

In such lively conversation might we 
fancy a bland president discoursing. 
The queen should make august replies ; 
the lovely, smiling maids of honour 
should utter remarks becoming their 
innocence and station (turning away 
very red from that corner of the apart- 
ment where hang certain Venuses and 
Andromedas, painted by William Etty, 
Esquire) ; the gallant prince, a lordly, 
handsome, gallant gentleman, with a 
stight foreign accent, should curl the 
dark mustache that adorns his comely 
lip, and say, “ Potztansend! but dat 
bigture of First Loaf by Herr von 
Mulready ist wunder schén!” and 
courtly chamberlains, prim gold-sticks, 
and sly polonaises of the court, should 
take their due share in the gay scene, 
and deliver their portions of the dia- 
logue of the little drama. 

All this, I say, might be done in a 
very sprightly, neat way, were poor 
Titmarsh an Ainsworth or a Lady 
Morgan; and the scene might be 
ended smartly with the knighting of 
one of the Academicians by her 
majesty on the spot. As thus:—“ The 
royal party had stood for three-and- 
twenty minutes in mute admiration 
before that tremendous picture by Mr. 
Maclise, representing the banquet in 
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the hall of Dunsinane. ‘ Gory shadow 
of Banquo, said Lady Almeria to 
Lady Wilhelmina, ‘ how hideous 
thou art!’ * Hideous! hideous your- 
self, marry !’ replied the arch and lovely 
Wilhelmina. ‘ By my _halidome!’ 
whispered the seneschal to the vener- 
able prime minister, Lord Melborough 
—‘by cock and pie, sir count, but 
it seems me that yon Scottish kerne, 
Macbeth, hath a shrewd look ofterror!’ 
‘And a marvellous unkempt beard,’ 
answered the earl; ‘ and a huge mouth 
gaping wide for very terror, and 
a hand palsied with fear.’ ‘ Hoot 
awa, mon!’ cried an old Scots general, 
‘but the chicld’s Macbeth (I’m de- 
scanded from him leeneally in the 
saxty-ninth generation), knew hoo to 
wield a gude claymore!’ ‘ Lis hand 
looks as if it had dropped a hot potato!’ 
whispered a roguish page, and the 
little knave’s remark caused a titter to 
run through the courtly cirele, and 
brought a smile upon the cheek of the 
President of the Academy ; who, sooth 
to say, had been twiddling his chain 
of office between his finger and thumb, 
somewhat jealous of the praise bestowed 
upon his young rival. 

* « My lord of Wellington,’ said her 
majesty, ‘lend me your sword.’ The 
veteran, smiling, drew forth that tren- 
chant sabre,—that spotless blade of 
battle that had flashed victorious on 
the plains of far Assaye, in the breach 
of storm-girt Badajoz, in the mighty 
and supreme combat of Waterloo! A 
tear stood in the hero’s eye as he fell 
on his gartered knee; and, holding the 
blade between his finger and thumb, 
he presented the hilt to his liege lady. 
‘Take it, madam,’ said he; ‘ sheathe 
it in this old breast, if you will, for 
my heart and sword are my sovereign’s. 
Take it, madam, and be not angry if 
there is blood upon the steel—’tis the 
blood of the enemies of my country ! 
The queen took it; and, as the 
young and delicate creature waved that 
tremendous war-sword, a gentleman 
near her remarked, that surely never 
lighted on the earth a more delightful 
vision. * Where is Mr. Maclise?’ 
said her majesty. The blushing painter 
stepped forward. ‘ Kneel! kneel!’ 
whispered fifty voices ; and frightened, 
he did as they ordered him. ‘ Sure 
she’s not going to cut my head off? 
he cried to the good knights, Sir 
Augustus Calleott and Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who were standing. ‘ Your name, 


Sir Daniel Malcolm Maclise. 


sir?’ said the Ladye of England. 
‘Sure you know it’s Maclise!’ cried 
the son of Erin. Your Christian 
name !’ shrieked Sir Martin Shee, in 
agony. ‘ Christian name, is it? Oh, 


then it’s Daniel Malcolm, your ma- 
jesty, and much at your service!’ 
She waved the sword majestically over 
his head, and said, ‘ Rise up, Sir 
Malcolm Maclise !’ 

* e 


* 


“* The ceremony was concluded, the 
brilliant cortége moved away, the royal 
caroches received the illustrious party, 
the heralds cried, ‘ Largesse, Largesse!’ 
and flung silver pennies among the 
shouting crowds in Trafalgar Square ; 
and when the last man-at-arms that 
accompanied the royal train had dis- 
appeared, the loud vivas of the crowd 
were heard no more, the shrill song of 
the silver clarions had died away, his 
brother painters congratulated the 
newly-dubbed chevalier, and retired to 
partake of a slight collation of bread 
and cheese and porter in the keeper’s 
apartments.” 

Were we, I say, inclined to be 
romantic, did we dare to be imagina- 
tive, such a scene might be depicted 
with considerable effect ; but, as it is, 
we must not allow poor fancy to get 
the better of reason, and declare that 
to write any thing of the sort would be 
perfectly uncalled for and absurd. Let 
it simply be stated that, on the Friday, 
her majesty comes and goes. On 
the Saturday the Academicians have a 
private view for the great personages ; 
the lords of the empire and their ladies, 
the editors of the newspapers and their 
friends ; and, after they have seen as 
much as possible, about seven o'clock 
the Academicians give a grand feed to 
their friends and patrons. 

In the arrangement of this banquet, 
let us say roundly that Messieurs de 
V’Académie are vastly too aristocratic. 
Why were we not asked? The 
dinner is said to be done by Gunter ; 
and, though the soup and fish are 
notoriously cold and uncomfortable, we 
are by no means squeamish, and would 
pass over this gross piece of neglect. 
We long, too, to hear a bishop say 
grace, and to sit cheek by jowl with a 
duke or two. Besides, we could make 
some return; a good joke is worth a 
plate full of turtle; a smart, brisk pun 
is quite as valuable as a bottle of 
champagne ; a neat anecdote deserves 
a slice of venison, with plenty of fat 
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and curranty jelly, and so on. On 
such principles of barter we might be 
disposed to treat. But a plague on 
this ribaldry and beating about the 
bush! let us leave the plates, and come 
at once to the pictures. 

* % * % 

Once or twice before, in the columns 
of this Magazine, we have itnparted to 
the public our notions about Greek 
art, and its manifold deadly errors. 
The contemplation of such specimens 
of it as we possess hath always, 
to tell the truth, left us in a state of 
unpleasant wonderment and perplexity. 
It carries corporeal beauty to a pitch 
of painful perfection, and deifies the 
body and bones truly ; but, by dint of 
sheer beauty, it leaves humanity alto- 
gether inhuman — quite heartless and 
passionless. Look at Apollo the 
divine: there is no blood in his marble 
veins, no warmth in his bosom, no fire 
or speculation in his dull, awful eyes. 
Laocoon writhes and twists in an an- 
guish that never can, in the breast of 
any spectator, create the smallest de- 
gree of pity. Diana, 


“« La chasseresse 
Blanche, au sein virginal, 
Qui presse 
Quelque cerf matinal,”* 


may run from this till doomsday ; and 
we feel no desire to join the cold, pas- 
sionless huntress in her ghostly chase. 
Such monsters of beauty are quite out 
of the reach of human sympathy: they 
were purposely (by the poor benighted 
heathens who followed this error, and 
strove to make their error as grand as 
possible) placed beyond it. They 
seemed to think that human joy and 
sorrow, passion and love, were mean 
and contemptible in themselves. Their 
gods were to be calm, and share in no 
such feelings. How much grander is 
the character of the Christian school, 
which teaches that love is the most 
beautiful of all things, and the first and 
highest element of beauty in art ! 

I don’t know, madam, whether I 
make myself clearly understood in say- 
ing so much; but if you will have the 
kindness to look at a certain little pic- 
ture by Mr. Eastlake in this gallery, 
you will see to what the observation 
applies, and that out of a homely sub- 
ject, and a few simple figures not at 
all wonderful for excessive beauty or 
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grandeur, the artist can make some- 
thing infinitely more beautiful than 
Medicean Venuses, and sublimer than 
Pythian Apollos. Happy are you, 
Charles Lock Eastlake, Esquire, R.A. ! 
I think you have in your breast some of 
that sacred fire that lighted the bosom of 
Raphael Sanctius, Esquire, of Urbino, 
he being a young man,—a holy kind 
of Sabbath repose —a calm that comes 
not of feeling, but of the overflowing 
of it—a tender, yearning sympathy 
and love for God's beautiful world and 
creatures. Impelled by such a delight- 
ful sentiment, the gentle spirit of him 
in whom it dwells (like the angels of 
old, who first taught us to receive the 
doctrine that love was the key to the 
world) breathes always peace on earth 
and good-will towardsmen. And though 
the privilege of enjoying this happy 
frame of mind is accorded to the hum- 
blest as well as the most gifted genius, 
yet the latter must remember that the 
intellect can exercise itself in no higher 
way than in the practice of this kind 
of adoration and gratitude. The great 
artist who is the priest of nature is 
consecrated especially to this service 
of praise ; and though it may have no 
direct relation to religious subjects, the 
view of a picture of the highest order 
does always, like the view of stars in a 
calm night, or a fair quiet landscape in 
sunshine, fill the mind with an inex- 
pressible content and gratitude towards 
the Maker who has created such beau- 
tiful things for our use. 

And as the poet has told us how, not 
out of a wide landscape merely, or a 
sublime expanse of glittering stars, but 
of any very humble thing, we may 
gather the same delightful reflections 
(as out of a small flower, that brings us 
* thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears ””)—in like manner we do not 
want grand pictures and elaborate yards 
of canvass so to affect us, as the lover 
of drawing must have felt in looking 
at the Raphael designs lately exhibited 
in London. ‘These were little faint 
scraps, mostly from the artist’s pencil — 
small groups, unfinished single figures, 
just indicated ; but the divine elements 
of beauty were as strong in them as in 
the grandest pieces: and there were 
many little sketches, not half an inch 
high, which charmed and affected one 
like the violet did Wordsworth ; and 
left one in that unspeakable, compla- 
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cent, grateful condition, which, as I 
have been endeavouring to state, is the 
highest aim of the art. 

And if I might be allowed to give a 
hint to amateurs concerning pictures 
and their merit, I would say look to 
have your heart touched by them. The 
best paintings address themselves to 
the best feelings of it; and a great 
many very clever pictures do not touch 
itat all. Skill and handling are great 
parts of a painter’s trade, but heart is 
the first: this is God’s direct gift to 
him, and cannot be got in any aca- 
demy, or under any master. Look 
about, therefore, for pictures, be they 
large or small, finished well or ill, 
landscapes, portraits, figure- pieces, 
pen-and-ink sketches, or what not, 
that contain sentiment and great ideas. 
He who possesses these will be sure to 
express them more or less well. Never 
mind about the manner. He who pos- 
sesses them not may draw and colour 
to perfection, and yet be no artist. As 
for telling you what sentiment is, and 
what it is not, wherein lies the secret 
of the sublime, there, madam, we must 
stop altogether; only if, after reading 
Burke On the Sublime, you will find 
yourself exactly as wise as you were 
before. I cannot tell why a landscape 
by Claude or Constable should be 
more beautiful— it is certainly not 
more dexterous—than a landscape by 
Mr. or Mr. I cannot tell 
tell why Raphael should be superior to 
Mr. Benjamin Haydon (a fact which 
one person in the world may be perhaps 
inclined to doubt); or why Vedrai 
Carino, in “ Don Juan,” should be 
more charming to me than “ Suoni la 
tromba,” before mentioned. The latter 
has twice as much drumming, trumpet- 
ing, and thundering in it. All these 
points are quite undefinable and inex- 
plicable (I never read a metaphysical 
account of them that did not seem 
sheer dulness and nonsense); but we 
can have no doubt about them. And 
thus we come to Charles Lock East- 
lake, Esquire, from whom we started 
about a page since; during which we 
have laid down, first, that sentiment is 
the first quality of a picture; second, 
that to say whether this sentiment exists 
or no rests with the individual entirely, 
the sentiment not being capable of any 
sort of definition. Charles Lock FEast- 
lake, Esquire, possesses, to my thinking, 
this undefinable arch-quality of senti- 
ment to a very high degree. And, 
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besides him, let us mention William 
Mulready, Esquire, Cope, Boxall, Red- 
grave, Herbert (the two latter don’t 
shew so much of it this year as for- 
merly), and Richmond. 

Mr. Eastlake’s picture is as pure as 
a Sabbath-hymn sung by the voices of 
children. He has taken a very simple 
subject —hardly any subject at all; 
but such suggestive points are the best, 
perhaps, that a painter can take; for 
with the illustration of a given subject 
out of a history or romance, when one 
has seen it, one has commonly seen all, 
whereas such a piece as this, which 
Mr. Eastlake calls “‘ The Salutation of 
the Aged Friar,” brings the spectator 
to a delightful peaceful state of mind, 
and gives him matter to ponder upon 
long after. The story of this piece is 
simply this: —A group of innocent, 
happy-looking Italian peasants are 
approaching a couple of friars; a boy 
has stepped forward with a little flower, 
which he presents to the elder of these, 
and the old monk is giving him his 
blessing. 

Now, it would be very easy to find 
fault with this picture, and complain 
of excessive redness in the shadows, 
excessive whiteness in the linen, of 
repetition in the faces—the smallest 
child is the very counterpart of one in 
the “ Christ and the Little Children” 
by the same artist last year—the wo- 
men are not only copies of women 
before painted by Mr. Eastlake, but 
absolutely copies of one another ; the 
drawing lacks vigour, the flesh-tints 
variety, (they seem to be produced, by 
the most careful stippling, with a bril- 
liant composition of lake and burnt 
sienna, cooled off as they come to the 
edges with a little blue.) But though, 
in the writer’s judgment, there are in 
the picture every one of these faults, 
the merits of the performance incom- 
parably exceed them, and these are of 
the purely sentimental and intellectual 
kind. What a tender grace and purity 
in the female heads! If Mr. Eastlake 
repeats his model often, at least he has 
been very lucky in finding or making 
her: indeed, I don’t know in any 
painter, ancient or modern, such a 
charming character of female beauty. 
The countenances of the monks are 
full of unction; the children, with 
their mild-beaming eyes, are fresh 
with recollections of heaven. There is 
no affectation of middle-age mannerism, 
such as silly Germans and silly French- 
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men are wont to call Catholic art; and 
the picture is truly Catholic in conse- 
quence, having about it what the hymn 
calls “ solemn mirth,” and giving the 
spectator the utmost possible pleasure 
in viewing it. Now, if we might sug- 
gest to Mr. Lane, the lithographer, 
how he might confer a vast benefit 
upon the public, we would entreat him 
to make several large copies of pictures 
of this class, executing them with that 
admirable grace and fidelity which are 
the characteristics of all his copies. 
Let these be coloured accurately, as 
they might be, at a small charge, and 
poor people for a few guineas might 
speedily make for themselves delight- 
ful picture-galleries. The colour adds 
amazingly to the charm of these pic- 
tures, and attracts the eye to them. 
And they are such placid, pious com- 
panions for a man’s study, that the 
continual presence of them could not 
fail to purify his taste and his 
heart. 

I am not here arguing, let it be re- 
membered, that Mr. Eastlake is abso- 
lute perfection; and will concede to 
those who find fault with him that his 
works are deficient in power, however 
remarkable for grace. Beitso. But, 
then, let us admire his skill in choosing 
such subjects as are best suited to his 
style of thinking, and least likely to 
shew his faults. In the pieces ordi- 
narily painted by him, grace and ten- 
der feeling are the chief requisites ; 
and I don’t recollect a work of his in 
which he has aimed at other qualities. 
One more picture besides the old 
Friar has Mr. Eastlake, a portrait of 
that beautiful Miss Bury, whom our 
readers must recollect in the old house, 
in a black mantle, a red gown, with 
long golden hair waving over her 
shoulders, and a lily in her hand. 
The picture was engraved afterwards 
in one of the Annuals ; and was one of 
the most delightful works that ever 
came from Mr. Eastlake’s pencil. I 
can’t say as much for the present por- 
trait: the picture wants relief, and is 
very odd and heavy in colour. The 
handsome lady looks as if she wanted 
her stays. O beautiful lily-bearer of 
six years since! you should not have 
appeared like a mortal after having 
once shone upon us as an angel. 

And now we are come to the man 
whom we delight to honour, Mr. Mul- 
ready, who has three pictures in the 
Exhibition that are all charming in their 
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way. The first (“ Fair Time,” 116) 
was painted, it is said, more than a 
score of years since; and the observer 
may look into it with some payment 
fer his curiosity, for it contains speci- 
mens of the artist’s old and new manner. 
The picture in its first state is some- 
what in the Wilkie style of that day 
(O for the Wilkie style of that day !), 
having many greys, and imitating close- 
ly the Dutchmen. Since then the 
painter has been touching up the 
figures in the foreground with his new 
and favourite lurid orange-colour ; and 
you may see how this is stippled in 
upon the faces and hands, and borrow, 
perhaps, a hint or two regarding the 
Mulreadian secret. 

What is the meaning of this strange 
colour ?— these glowing, burning crim- 
sons, and intense blues, and greens 
more green than the first budding leaves 
of spring, or the mignonnette-pots in a 
Cockney’s window at Brixton. But 
don’t fancy that we are joking or 
about to joke at Mr. Mulready. These 
gaudy prismatic colours are wonder- 
fully captivating to the eye; and, 
amidst a host of pictures, it cannot 
fail to settle on a Mulready in pre- 
ference to all. But, for consistency’s 
sake, a protest must be put in against 
the colour ; it is pleasant, but wrong ; 
we never saw it in nature—not even 
when looking through an orange-co- 
loured glass. This point being seitled, 
then, and our minds eased, let us look 
at the design and conception of “ First 
Love ;” and pray, sir, where in the 
whole works of modern artists will you 
find any thing more exquisitely beauti- 
ful? [don’t know what that young 
fellow, so solemn, so tender, is whis- 
pering into the ear of that dear girl 
(she is only fifteen now, but, sapristie, 
how beautiful she will be about three 
years hence !), who is folding a pair of 
slim arms round a little baby, and 
making believe to nurse it, as they 
three are standing one glowing summer 
day under some trees by a stile. | 
don’t know, I say, what they are say- 
ing; nor, if I could hear, would I tell 
—'tis a secret, madam. Recollect the 
words that the captain whispered in 
your ear that afternoon in the shrub- 
bery. Your heart throbs, your cheek 
flushes; the sweet sound of those 
words tells clear upon your ear, and 
you say, “ Oh, Mr. Titmarsh, how can 
you?” Be not afraid, madam — never, 
never will I peach; but sing, in the 
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words of a poet who is occasionally 
quoted in the House of Commons — 


« Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces. Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcane, sub iisdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemve mecum 
Solvat phaselum.” 


Which may be interpreted (with the 
slight alteration of the name of Ceres 
for that of a much more agreeable 
goddess) — 


Be happy, and thy counsel keep, 
’Tis thus the bard adviseth thee ; 

Remember that the silent lip 
In silence shall rewarded be. 

And fly the wretch who dares to strip 
Love of its sacred mystery. 


My loyal legs I would not stretch 
Beneath the same mahogany ; 

Nor trust myself in Chelsea Reach, 
In punt or skiff, with such as he. 
The villain who would kiss and peach, 

I hold him for mine enemy ! 


But, to return to our muttons, I would 
not give a fig for the taste of the indi- 
vidual who does not see the exquisite 
beauty of this little group. Our artist 
has more passion than the before-lauded 
Mr. Eastlake, but quite as much deli- 
cacy and tenderness ; and they seem to 
me to possess the poetry of picture- 
making more than any other of their 
brethren. 

By the way, what is this insane yell 
that has been raised throughout the 
public press about Mr. Mulready’s 
other performance, the postage cover, 
and why are the sages so bitter against 
it? The Times says it is disgraceful 
and ludicrous ; the elegant writers of the 
Weekly Dispatch vow it is ludicrous 
and disgraceful ; the same sweet song 
is echoed by papers, Radical and Con- 
servative, in London and the provinces, 
all the literary gentlemen being alive, 
and smarting under this insult to the 
arts of the country. Honest gentlemen 
of the press, be not so thin-skinned ! 
Take my word for it, there is no cause 
for such vehement anger —no good op- 
portunity here for you to shew off that 
exquisite knowledge of the fine arts for 
which you are so celebrated throughout 
the world. Gentlemen, the drawmg of 
which you complain is not bad. The 
commonest engravers, who would be 
ashamed to produce such a design, 
will tell you, if they know any thing 
of their business, that they could not 
make a better ina hurry. Every man 
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who knows what drawing is will ac- 
knowledge that some of these little 
groups are charmingly drawn; and I 
will trouble your commonest engravers 
to design the Chinese group, the Ame- 
rican, or the West Indian, in a manner 
more graceful and more characteristic 
than that of the much-bespattered post 
envelope. 

I am not holding up the whole affair 
as a masterpiece—pus si béte. The 
“triumphant hallegory of Britannia 
ruling the waves,”’ as Mathews used to 
call it, is a little stale, certainly, now- 
adays; but what would you have ? 
How is the sublime to be elicited from 
such a subject? Let some of the com- 
mon engravers, in their leisure mo- 
ments, since the thing is so easy, make 
a better design, or the literary men who 
are so indignant invent one. The go- 
vernment, no doubt, is not bound heart 
and soul to Mr. Mulready, and is will- 
ing to hear reason. iat justitia, ruat 
calum: though all the world shall turn 
on thee, O government, in this instance 
Titmarsh shall stand by thee — ay, and 
without any hope of reward. To be 
sure, if my Lord Normanby absolutely 
insists—but that is neither here nor 
there. I repeat, the Post Office enve- 
lope is not bad, quoad design. That 
very lion, which some of the men of 
the press (the Daniels!) have been 
crying out about, is finely, carefuliy, 
and characteristically sketched ; those 
elephants I am sure were closely stu- 
died, before the artist in a few lines 
laid them down on his wood-block ; 
and as for the persons who are to imi- 
tate the engraving so exactly, let them 
try. It has been done by the best 
wood-engraver in Europe. Ask any 
man in the profession if Mr. Thompson 
is not at the head of it? He has be- 
stowed on it a vast deal of time, and 
skill, and labour; and all who know 
the difficulties of wood-engraving — of 
outline wood-engraving—and of ren- 
dering faithfully a design so very mi- 
nute as this, will smile at the sages 
who declare that all the world could 
forge it. There was one provincial 
paper which declared, in a style pecu- 
liarly elegant, that a man * with a block 
of wood and a bread-and-cheese knife 
could easily imitate the envelope ;’ 
which remark, for its profound truth 
and sagacity, the London journals 
copied. For shame, gentlemen! Do 
you think you shew your knowledge 
by adopting such opinions as these, 
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or prove your taste by clothing your- 
selves in the second-hand garments of 
the rustic who talks about bread and 
cheese? Try, Tyrotomos, upon what- 
ever block thou choosest to practise ; 
or be wise, and with appropriate bread- 
and-cheese knife cut only bread and 
cheese. Of bread, white and brown, 
of cheese, old, new, mouldy, toasted, 
the writer of the Double-Gloster Jour- 
nal, the Stilton Examiner, the Cheddar 
Champion, and North Wiltshire Intel- 
ligencer, may possibly be a competent 
critic, and (with mouth replete with the 
delicious condiment) may no doubt 
eloquently speak. But let us be cau- 
tious before we agree to and admiringly 
adopt his opinions upon matters of art. 
Mr. Thompson is the first wood-en- 
graver in our country — Mr. Mulready 
one of the best painters in our or any 
school: it is hard that such men are to 
be assailed in such language, and by 
such a critic! 

This artist's picture of an interior is 
remarkable for the same exaggerated 
colour, and for the same excellences. 
The landscape seen from the window 
is beautifully solemn, and very finely 
painted, in the clear bright manner of 
Van Dyck and Cranach, and the early 
German school. 

Mr. Richmond’s picture of “ Our 
Lord after the Resurrection ” deserves a 
much better place than it has in the little, 
dingy, newly-discovered octagon closet; 
and leaves us to regret that he should 
occupy himself so much with water- 
colour portraits, and so little with com- 
positions in oil. This picture is beau- 
tifully conceived, and very finely and 
carefully drawn and painted. One of 
the apostles is copied from Raphael, 
and the more is the pity: a man who 
could execute two such grand figures 
as the other two in the picture need 
surely borrow from no one. A water- 
colour group, by the same artist (547. 
** The Children of Colonel Lindsay”), 
contains two charming figures of a 
young lady and a little boy, painted 
with great care and precision of design 
and colour, with great purity of senti- 
ment, and without the least affectation. 
Let our aristocracy send their wives 
and children (the handsomest wives 
and children in the world) to be painted 
by this gentleman, and those who are 
like him. Miss Lindsay, with her 
plain red dress and modest looks, is 
surely a thousand times more capti- 
vating than those dangerous smiling 
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Delilahs in her neighbourhood, whom 
Mr. Chalon has painted. We must 
not be understood to undervalue this 
latter gentleman however; his drawings 
are miracles of dexterity; every year 
they seem to be more skilful and more 
brilliant. Such satins and lace, such 
diamond rings and charming little lap- 
dogs, were never painted before,— not 
by Watteau, the first master of the 
genre,—and Lancret, who was scarcely 
his inferior. A miniature on ivory by 
Mr. Chalon, among the thousand prim, 
pretty little pictures of the same class 
which all the ladies crowd about, is re- 
markable for its brilliancy of colour 
and charming freedom of handling ; as 
is an oil sketch of masquerading figures, 
by the same painter, for the curious 
coarseness of the painting. 

Before we leave the high-class 
pictures, we must mention Mr. Boxall’s 
beautiful “ Hope,” which is exqui- 
sitely refined and delicate in senti- 
ment, colour, and execution. Placed 
close beneath one of Turner’s magnifi- 
cent tornadoes of colour, it loses none 
of its own beauty. As Uhland writes 
of a certain king and queen who are 
seated in state side by side,— 


‘Der Turner furchtbar prachtig wie 
blut’ger Nordlichtschein 

Der Bowall siiss und milde als blickte 
Vollmond drein.” 


Which signifies in English, that 
As beams the moon so gentle near the 
sun, that blood-red burner, 


So shineth William Boxall by Joseph 
Mallerd Turner. 


In another part of the room, and 
contrasting their quiet grace in the same 
way with Mr. Turner’s glaring colours, 
are a couple of delightful pictures by 
Mr. Cope, with mottoes that will ex- 
plain their subjects. ‘* Help thy father 
in his age, and despise him not when 
thou art in thy full strength ;” and 
** Reject not the affliction of the afflict- 
ed, neither turn away thy face from a 
poor man.” The latter of these pic- 
tures is especially beautiful, and the 
figure of the female charity as graceful 
and delicate as may be. I wish | 
could say a great deal in praise of Mr. 
Cope’s large altar-piece: it is a very 
meritorious performance ; but here 
praise stops, and such praise is worth 
exactly nothing. A large picture must 
either be splendid, or else naught. This 
“Crucifixion” has a great deal of 
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vigour, feeling, grace; BuT,—the but 
is fatal; all minor praises are drowned 
in it. Recollect, however, Mr. Cope, 
that Titmarsh, who writes this, is only 
giving his private opinion; that he is 
mortal ; that it is barely possible that 
he should be in the wrong; and with 
this confession, which | am compelled 
(for fear you might overlook the cir- 
cumstance) to make, you will, 1 dare 
say, console yourself, and do well. But 
men must gird themselves, and go 
through long trainings, before they can 
execute such gigantic works as altar- 
pieces. Handel, doubtless, wrote many 
little pleasing melodies before he pealed 
out the * Hallelujah” chorus; and so 
painters will do well to try their powers, 
and, if possible, measure and under- 
stand them, before they use them. There 
is Mr. Hart, for instance, who took in 
an evil hour to the making of great 
pictures: in the present Exhibition is a 
decently small one; but the artist has 
overstretched himself in the former at- 
tempts: as one hears of gentlemen on 
the rack, the limbs are stretched one or 
two inches by the process, and the pa- 
tient comes away by so much the 
taller; but he can’t walk near so well 
as before, and all his strength is stretched 
out of him. 

Let this be a solemn hint to a clever 
young painter, Mr. Elmore, who has 
painted a clever picture of *The Murder 
of Saint Thomas a Becket,” for Mr. 
Daniel O'Connell. Come off your 
rack, Mr. Elmore, or you will hurt 
yourself. Much better is it to paint 
small subjects, for some time at least. 
“Non cuivis contigit adire Coriathum,” 
as the proverb says; but there is 
a number of pleasant villages in this 
world beside, where we may snugly 
take up our quarters. By the way, 
what is the meaning of Tom a Becket's 
black cassock under his canonicals ? 
Would John Tuam celebrate mass in 
such a dress? A painter should be as 
careful about his costumes as an his- 
torian about his dates, or he plays the 
deuce with his composition. 

Now, in this matter of costume, no- 
body can be more scrupulous than 
Mr. Charles Landseer, whose picture of 
Nell Gwynn is pe: ated with admirable 
effect, and honest scrupulousness. It 
is very good in colour, very gay in spi+ 
rits (perhaps too refined,—for Nelly 
never was such a hypocrite as to look 
as modest as that); but the gentlemen 
and ladies do not look as if they were 
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accustomed to their dresses, for all 
their correctness, and had put them on 
for the first time. Indeed, this is a 
very small fault, and the merits of the 
picture are very great: every one of 
the accessories is curiously well 
painted,—some of the figures very spi+ 
rited (the drawer is excellent); and the 
picture one of the most agreeable in the 
whole gallery. Mr. Redgrave has an- 
other costume picture, of a rather old 
subject, from The Rambler. A poor 
girl comes to be companion to Mr. 
and Mrs. Courtly, who are at piquet ; 
their servants are bringing in tea, and 
the master and mistress are looking at 
the new-coiner with a great deal of 
easy scorn. The poor girl is charming; 
Mrs. Courtly not quite genteel, but 
with a wonderful quilted petticoat; 
Courtly looks as if he were not accus- 
tomed to his clothes ; the servants are 
very good ; and as for the properties, 
as they would be called on the stage, 
these are almost too good-painted, with 
a daguerréotypical minuteness, that 
gives this and Mr. Redgrave’s other 
picture of “ Paracelsus” a finnikin air, if 
we may use such a disrespectful term. 
Both performances, however, contain 
very high merit of expression and sen- 
timent ; and are of such a character as 
we seldom saw in our schools twenty 
years ago. 

There is a large picture by a Scotch 
artist, Mr. Duncan, representing “ The 
Entry of Charles Edward into Edin- 
burgh,” which runs a little into carica- 
ture, but contains a vast deal of cha- 
racter and merit; and which, above 
all, in the article of costume, shews 
much study and taste. Mr. Duncan 
seems to have formed his style upon 
Mr: Allan and Mr. Wilkie — | beg his 
pardon— Sir David. The former has 
a pleasing brown picture likewise on 
the subject of the Pretender. The 
latter's maid of Saragossa and Spaniard 
at the gun, any one may see habited as 
Irish peasants superintending “ A 
Whisky Sull,” in the middle room, 
No. 252. 

This picture, I say, any one may see 
and admire who pleases: to me it 
seems all rags,and duds, and a strange, 
straugling, misty composition. There 
are fine things, of course ; for how can 
Sir David help to paint fine things? 
In the ** Benvenuto” there is superb co+ 
lour, with a rich management of lakes 
especially, which has been borrowed 
from no master that we know of. The 
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queen is as bad a likeness and picture 
as we have seen for many a day. 
“* Mrs. Ferguson, of Raith,” a magni- 
ficent picture indeed, as grand im 
efiect as a Rubens or Titian, and 
having a style of its own. ‘The 
little sketch from Allan Ramsay is de- 
lightful ; and the nobleman and hounds 
(with the exception of his own clumsy 
vermilion robe), as fine as the fellow- 
sized portrait mentioned before. Allan 
Ramsay has given a pretty subject, and 
brought us a pretty picture from an- 
other painter, Mr. A. Johnston, who 
has illustrated those pleasant quaint 
lines,— 


*« Last morning I was gay, and early out ; 
Upon a dike I leaned, glow'ring about. 

I saw my Meg come linkan o’er the lea ; 
1 saw my Meg, but Meggy saw na me.” 


And here let us mention with praise 
two small pictures in a style somewhat 
similar,—“ The Recruit,” and “ Her- 
man and Dorothea,” by Mr. Poole. 
The former of these little pieces is very 
touching and beautiful. There is 
among the present exhibitioners no 
lack of this kind of talent; and we 
could point out many pictures that are 
equally remarkable for grace and agree- 
able feeling. Mr. Stone’s “ Annot 
Lyle” should not be passed over,—a 
pretty picture, very well painted ; the 
female head of great beauty and ex- 
pression. 

Now, if we want to praise perform- 
ances shewing a great deal of power 
and vigour, rather than grace and deli- 
cacy, there are Mr. Etty’s “ Androme- 
da” and “ Venus.” In the former, 
the dim figure of advancing Perseus 
galloping on his airy charger is very 
fine and ghostly ; in the latter, the body 
of the Venus, and indeed the whole 
picture, is a perfect miracle of colour. 
Titian may have painted Italian flesh 
equally well; but he never, I think, 
could surpass the skillof Mr. Etty. The 
trunk of this voluptuous Venus is the most 
astonishing representation of beautiful 
English flesh and blood, painted in the 
grandest and broadest style. It is said 
that the Aeademy at Edinburgh has a 
room full of Etty’s pictures ; they could 
not do better in England than follow 
the example ; but perhaps the paint- 
ings had better be kept for the Academy 
only,—for the profanum vulgus are 
scarcely fitted to comprehend their pe- 
culiar beauties. A _ prettily drawn, 
graceful, nude figure, is * Bathsheba,” 
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by Mr. Fisher, of the street and city of 
Cork. 

The other great man of Cork is 
Daniel Maclise by name; and if in 
the riot of fancy he hath by playful 
Titmarsh been raised to the honour of 
knighthood, it is certain that here ‘Tit- 
marsh is a true prophet, and that the 
sovereign will so elevate him, one day 
or other, to sit with other cavaliers at 
the Academic round table. As for his 
pictures,—why as for his pictures, ma- 
dam, these are to be carefully reviewed 
in the next number of this Magazine ; 
for the present notice has noticed scarcely 
any body, and yet stretched to an inor- 
dinate length. ‘“ Macbeth” is not to 
be hurried off under six pages; and, 
for this June number, Mr. Fraser vows 
that he has no such room to spare. 

We have said how Mr. Turner’s 
pictures blaze about the rooms: it is 
not a little curious to hear how artists 
and the public differ in their judg- 
ments concerning them; the enthiusi- 
astic wonder of the first-named, the 
blank surprise and incredulity of the 
latter. “ The new moon; or, ['ve lost 
my boat: you shan’t have your hoop,” 
is the ingenious title of one,— a very 
beautiful picture, too, of a long shining 
sea-sand, lighted from the upper part of 
the canvass by the above-named lu- 
minary of night, and from the left- 
hand corner by a wonderful wary boy 
in a red jacket —the best painted figure 
that we ever knew painted by Joseph 
Mallerd Turner, Esquire. 

He and Mr. Ward vie with each 
other in mottoes for their pictures. 
Ward’s epigraph to the S "s nest is 
wondrous poetic. 

277. The S 
R.A. 


** Say they that happiness lives with the 
great, 

On gorgeous trappings mixt with pomp 
and state? 

More frequent found upon the simple 
plain, 

In poorest garb, with Julia, Jess, or 
Jane ; 

In sport or slumber, as it likes her best, 

Where’er she lays she finds it a S——’s 
nest,” 


Ay, and a § "s eggs, too, as one 

would fancy, were great geniuses not 

above grammar. Mark the line, too, 

** On gorgeous trappings mit with pomp 
and state,” 


*s Nest. S. Ward, 


and construe the whole of this sensible 
passage. 
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Not less sublime is Mr. Ward's fel- 
low academician. 

230. “ Slavers throwing overboard 
the Dead and Dying: Typhon coming 
on.” J.M.W. Turner, R.A. 


« Aloft all hands, strike the topmasts and 
belay ! 

Yon angry setting sun and fierce-edged 
clouds 

Declare the Typhon’s coming. 

Before it sweeps your decks, throw over- 
board 

The dead and dying,—ne’er heed their 
chains. 

Hope, Hope, fallacious Hope! 

Where is thy market now ?” 

MS. Fallacies of Hope. 


Fallacies of Hope, indeed: to a 
pretty mart has she brought her pigs! 
How should Hope be hooked on to the 
slaver? By the anchor, to be sure, 
which accounts for it. As for the pic- 
ture, the R.A.’S rays are indeed terrific ; 
and the slaver throwing its cargo over- 
board is the most tremendous piece of 
colour that ever was seen; it sets the 
corner of the room in which it hangs 
into a flame. Is the picture sublime or 
ridiculous? Indeed I don’t know 
which. Rocks of gamboge are marked 
down upon the canvass; flakes of 
white laid on with a trowel; bladders 
of vermilion madly spirted here and 
there. Yonder is the slaver rocking in 
the midst of a flashing foam of white- 
lead. The sun glares down upon a 
horrible sea of emerald and purple, 
into which chocolate-coloured slaves 
are plunged, and chains that will not 
sink; and round these are floundering 
such a race of fishes as never was seen 
since the seculum Pyrrhe ; gasping dol- 
phins redder than the reddest herrings ; 
horrid spreading poly pi, like huge, slimy, 
poached eggs, in which hapless nig- 
gers plunge and disappear. Ye gods, 
what a “ middle passage!” How Mr, 
Fowell Buxton must shudder! What 
would they say to this in Exeter Hall? 
If Wilberforce’s statue down stairs 
were to be confronted with this picture, 
the stony old gentleman would spring 
off his chair, and fly away in terror! 

And here, as we are sjeaking of the 
slave-trade, let us say a word in wel- 
come to a French artist, Monsieur 
Biard, and his admirable picture. Let 
the friends of the negro forthwith buy 
this canvass, and cause a plate to be 
taken from it. It is the best, most 
striking, most pathetic lecture against 
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the trade that ever was delivered. The 
picture is as fine as Hogarth; and the 
artist, who, as we have heard, right or 
wrong, has only of late years adopted 
the profession of painting, and was 
formerly in the French navy, has evi- 
dently drawn a great deal of his ma- 
terials from life and personal observa- 
tion. The scene is laid upon the 
African coast. King Tom or King 
Boy has come with troops of slaves 
down the Quorra, and sits in the midst 
of his chiefs and mistresses (one a fair 
creature, not much darker than a cop- 
per tea-kettle), bargaining with a French 
dealer. What a herrible callous bru- 
tality there is in the scoundrel’s face, 
as he lolls over his greasy ledger, and 
makes his calculations. A number of 
his crew are about him; their boats 
close at hand, in which they are stowing 
their cargo. See the poor wretches, 
men and women, collared together, 
drooping down. There is one poor 
thing, just parted from her child. On 
the ground in front lies a stalwart negro ; 
one connoisseur is handling his chest, 
to try his wind; another has opened 
his mouth, and examines his teeth, to 
know his age and soundness. Yonder 
is a poor woman kneeling before one of 
the Frenchmen ; her shoulder is fizzing 
under the hot iron with whieh he 
brands her; she is looking up, shud- 
dering and wild, yet quite mild and 
patient: it breaks your heart to look at 
her. I never saw any thing so exqui- 
sitely pathetic as that face. God bless 
you, Monsieur Biard, for painting it! 
It stirs the heart more than a hundred 
thousand tracts, reports, or sermons: 
it must convert every man who has 
seen it. You British government, who 
have given twenty millions towards the 
good end of freeing this hapless people, 
give yet a couple of thousand more to 
the French painter,and don’t let his work 
go out of the country, now that it is bere, 
Let it hang along with the Hogarths 
in the National Gallery; it is as good 
as the best of them. Or, there is Mr, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, who has 
a family interest in the matter, and 
does not know how to spend all the 
money he brought home from India; 
let the right honourable gentleman look 
to it. Down with your dust, right 
honourable sir; give Monsieur Biard a 
couple of thousand for his picture of 
the negroes, and it will be the best 
black act you ever did in your life; and 
don’: go for to be angry at the sug 
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gestion, or fancy we are taking liber- 
ties. What is said is said from one 
public man to another, in a Pickwick- 
jan sense, de puissance en puissunce,— 
from Titmarsh, in his critical cathedra, 
to your father’s eminent son, rich with 
the spoils of Ind, and wielding the 
bolts of war. 

What a marvellous power is this of 
the painter’s ! how each great man can 
excite us at his will! what a weapon 
he has, if he knows how to wield it! 
Look for a while at Mr. Etty’s pic- 
tures, and away you rush, your “ eyes 
on fire,” drunken with the luscious 
colours that are poured out for you on 
the liberal canvass, and warm with the 
sight of the beautiful syrens that appear 
on it. You fly from this (and full time 
too), and plunge into a green, shady 
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landscape of Lee or Creswick, and 
follow a quiet stream babbling beneath 
whispering trees, and chequered with 
cool shade and golden sunshine; or 
you set the world—nay, the Thames 
and the ocean —on fire with that in- 
cendiary Turner ; or you laugh with 
honest, kind-hearted Webster, and his 
troops of merry children ; or you fall a 
weeping with Monsieur Biard for his 
poor blacks ; or you go and consult 
the priests of the place, Eastlake, Mul- 
ready, Boxall, Cope, and the like, and 
straightway your mind is carried off in 
an ecstasy,— happy, thrilling hymns 
sound in your ears melodious,— sweet 
thankfulness fills your bosom. How 
much instruction and happiness have 
we gained from these men, and how 
grateful should we be to them! 


It is well that Mr. Titmarsh stopped here, and I shall take special care to 


examine any further remarks which he may think fit to send. 


Four-fifths of this 


would have been cancelled, had the printed sheets fallen sooner into our hands, 
The story about the Clarendon is an absurd fiction; no dinner ever took place 


there. 


1 never fell asleep in a plate of raspberry ice ; and though I certainly did 


recommend this person to do justice by the painters, making him a speech to 
that effect, my opinions were infinitely better expressed, and I would repeat them, 


were it not so late in the month.—O. Y. 


THE ASHES OF BUONAPARTE,. 


FRANcE is at present in a tumult of 
joy, from the peaks of the Pyrenees to the 
frontiers of Flanders, from Calais to Ge- 
neva. The bones, the ashes, the remains, 
the relics of the man of destiny, are to be 
brought back ; and Saint Heleaa is to 
yield itscaptive. The grand desideratum 
is achieved at last. Napoleon is to re- 

ose under the dome of the Invalides. 
Much honour is heaped, grudgingly, 
we allow, upon the English ministry, 
for its magnanimity in surrendering the 
dust of Napoleon; more upon Louis 
Philippe for his greatness of soul and 
patriotism in asking for the restoration 
of him, who, though he was the glory 
of France, was the scourge of the Bour- 
bons; but, most of all, upon M. Thiers, 
for the nobility of the original thought, 
and the powerful eloquence with which 
he urged its realisation in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The only drawback that 
appears to be upon this general joy is, 
that there does not seem to be any pos- 
sibility of abusing England —perfile 
Albion !—for her share in any part of 
the transaction. 

Great is the grandeur of galimatias, 


now pouring forth in prose and verse, 
in all quarters; and Phébus — the 
French Phébus we mean, for, as it has 
been most truly observed, the Greek 
was a deity of a very different descrip- 
tion—rules triumphant. But as M. 
Thiers himself is in place most excel- 
lent, and is, besides, the originator of 
this splendid triumph for France ; and 
as, in truth, he is not a whit behind the 
grandest of his collaborateurs with pen 
or tongue in grandiloquence,—it is only 
tilting that we should select him as the 
main specimen of what is now delight- 
ing our neighbours. We shall there- 
fore transiate, as carefuliy, as we can, 
his speech delivered in the Chamber of 
Deputies, on Tuesday, May 12, from 
what appears to us to be an authen- 
ticated report. It is, then, as follows: 


“ The king has ordered his royal 
highness the Prince de Joinville to 
proceed with his frigate to St. Helena, 
to obtain the last mortal remains of the 
Emperor Napoleon. We now ask you 
to grant us the means of receiving them 
in a worthy manner upon the soil of 
France, and of erecting the last tomb of 
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Napoleon. The government, anxious to 
accomplish a national duty, addressed 
itself to England, and requested to have 
the precious deposit which fortune had 
placed in her hands. The wish had 
hardly been expressed when it wes com- 
plied with. These are the words of our 
magnanimous ally : —‘ The government 
of her Britannic majesty hopes that the 
promptitude of its reply will be regarded 
in France as a proof of its desire utterly 
to efface the national animosities which, 
during the life of the emperor, armed 
England and France aguiust each other. 
The government of her Britannic majesty 
takes pleasure ip believing that if such 
sentiments still exist in any quarter they 
will be buried in the tomb in which the 
ashes of Napoleon are about to be placed.’ 
England is right, this noble restitution 
strengthens the bonds which unite us. 
She has just effaced the painful recollec. 
tions of the past. The time has arrived 
when the two nations should remember 
only their glory. The frigate charged 
with the mortal remains of Napoleon will 
arrive at the mouth of the Seine, where 
they will be removed to another vessel, 
which will convey them to Paris. ‘They 
will be deposited at the Invalides. A 
solemn ceremony —a grand religious and 
military pomp — will inaugurate the tomb 
which is to receive them for ever. It is 
important to the majesty of such a sou- 
venir, that this august sepulture should 
not be in a public place, in the midst of 
a noisy and inattentive crowd. It is pro- 
per that it should be in a silent and sa- 
cred spot, which can be visited with awe 
by those who respect glory and genius, 
grandeur and misfortune. He was Em- 
peror and King. He was the legitimate 
Sovereign of our country. With sucha 
title, he could be interred at St. Denis ; 
but Nzpoleon must not have the ordinary 
sepulture of kings. He must still reign 
and command in the building in which 
the soldiers of the country repose, and to 
which all who may be called upon to de- 
fend it will go to draw their inspirations, 
His sword will be placed upon his tomb. 
Under the dome in the midst of the 
temple consecrated by religion to the 
God of armies, art will raise a tomb 
worthy, if possible, of the name which 
is to be engraved upon it. This monu- 
ment must be of simple beauty, but of 
noble form, aud have that aspect of firm- 
ness and solidity which appears to defy 
the action of tme. The monument of 
Napoleon must be as durable as his name. 
The credit which we ask for is for the 
translation of the remains to the Invalides, 
the funeral ceremony, and the construc. 
tion of the tomb. We do not doubt 
that the Chamber will associate itself, 
with patriotic emotion, with the royal 
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intentions which we have just an- 
nounced. In future France, and France 
alone, will possess what remains of Na- 
poleon. The grave, like the memory of 
Napoleon, will belong only to bis coun- 
try. The monarchy of 1830 is, in fuct, 
the only and legitimate heir of all the 
souvenirs of which France is proud. it 
belonged, doubtlessly, to this monarchy, 
which was the first to rally all the 
strength and conciliate all the wishes of 
the French revolution, to raise and fear. 
lessly to honour the statue and the tomb 
of a popular hero; for there is only one 
thing which does not dread a comparison 
with glory,— it is liberty !” 


It is no wonder that so splendid an 
oration,— filled with so many fine 
things, such towering tropes, and such 
mounting metaphors,— loaded, besides, 
with so many allusions grateful to the 
gloire and to the caur sensible of France, 
should have been received with thun- 
ders of acclamation and applause ; and 
that the friends of the little orator 
should have hastened to crowd about 
him, proffering congratulations, and 
smothering him with embraces. For 
far less matters, 


** Stones have been known to move, and 
trees to speak ;” 


and the French deputies are not always 
stocks or stones. On the glorious 
news having been communicated to 
the Invalides, the veterans maimed in a 
hundred battles uttered frantic shouts 
of joy; and Marshal Moncey, their 
governor, wetted his grisly mustache 
with an inundation of tears. The 
journalists fell into a delirium of de- 
light; and the theatres rang with 
shouts of Honour to Louis Philippe ! 
Honour to M. Thiers! As in the 
court of King Arthur, nothing but a 
face of joy was seen in Paris. 

The only controversy that rears its 
head amid this general happiness and 
hilarity, is with respect to the place of 
sepulture. The eloquent minister of 
the interior, it will be perceived by 
his speech, proposes that the ashes of 
the favourite hero of the French soldier 
should lie among the ashes of bis coin- 
panions in arms. This, one would 
think, ought to satisfy the military 
adorers of Buonaparte; and, perhaps, 
so it does. But there is another party 
of worshippers, whose imaginations 
being more effected by regal than by 
martial recollections, are anxious that 
he should be deposited in the cemetery 
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of the kings of France at Saint Denis. 
The controversy is carried on hotly 
enough; and, no doubt, after a due 
effusion of Christian ink, it will ripen 
into a very respectable quarrel. A 
third party, which however seems to 
consist exclusively of the Cockney 
school of taste in Paris, is in favour of 
burying him under the column in the 
Place Venddme ; so that it might have 
his cocked hat on the summit and his 
coffin at the base, which would indeed 
be elegant and picturesque. Dismiss- 
ing this columnar faction, we admit 
that of the other proposals—that of the 
Invalides and Saint Denis—much, as 
Sir Roger de Coverley cautiously re- 
marked many a long day ago, may be 
said on both sides. He was a soldier, 
says M. Thiers; he therefore should 
lie with soldiers. He was, according 
to your own account, rejoin his an- 
tagonists, the legitimate king of France ; 
let him lie, therefore, among the legiti- 
mate kings. The contest may thus be 
carried on until the crack of doom, 
without satisfying either party. 

We shall soon have to suggest other 
considerations respecting his present 
place ofsepulture; butin the mean time 
we may remark, that, so far as safety is 
concerned, Napoteon is much safer in 
St. Helena than he would be in Paris. 
At present, indeed, he is the popular 
idol; and Shakspeare’s disregarded 
epitaph 
(* Blest be the man that spares these 

stones, 
And curst be be who moves my bones”) 


may be safely dispensed with in the 
case of the Parisian tomb of Buona- 
parte. Any insult to his bones just 
now would be followed by vengeance 
rapid and unsparing. But who can 
say that this feeling will last? Videsne, 
Sili mi, said the shrewd Alexander VI. 
to his son Cesar Borgia, as they en- 
tered a town on his road to Rome, 
shortly after his elevation to the papal 
chair, and found the inhabitants busily 
occupied in pulling down a gibbet, on 
which his effigy had been swinging, to 
replace it by a statue in his honour,— 
Videsne, fili mi, quantulum interest 
inter patibulum et stutuam ?— How 
slight is the difference between a gal- 
lows and a statue? Among us, of 
steadier and sturdier feelings, there is 
little chance that monuments will, 
under any circumstances, be disturbed. 
The erasure of the inscription on the 
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Monument, charging the Papists with 
burning the City, was a piece of childish 
folly, worthy only of the weak creatures 
by whom it was perpetrated as an act 
of immense liberality; but we cannot 
forget, that “ the legitimate kings of 
France” were, in an excess of Jacobin 
fury, torn out of their graves, their 
tombs demolished, and their remains 
scattered to the winds, amid every mark 
of insult and disgrace. We do not 
forget that among them was Henri 
Quatre himself — Henri Quatre, once 
as great a favourite of France as 
Napoleon is now; a man who cer- 
tainly had not commanded as large 
armies, but who in his campaigns had 
given every proof of tactical and stra- 
tegical ability, and who in the more 
chivalrous additions of a soldier, grace, 
wit, generosity, personal daring, and 
gay gallantry —qualities most adapted 
to win and retain popular affection — 
far outstripped his more diplomatic and 
scientific successor ; who brought to an 
end a wasting civil war, and laid the 
basis for the consolidation of France; 
who put his country—for the first time 
securely since the wars of our Ed- 
ward III. began, more than two hun- 
dred years before—in the condition of 
keeping out of it those enemies whom 
the reverses of Buonaparte brought into 
it some couple of hundred years after; 
who, as 


** De son peuple le vainqueur et le pére,” 


was the hero of the only epic French 
poem, and that poem, too, written by 
one of the gods of Jacobin idolatry, 
Voltaire, then placed in a sort of hero 
worship in the Parthenon; and yet this 
Henri Quatre, long the honoured theme 
of * tradition, legend, tale, and song,” 
—the bright exemplar of all that was 
gallant, and brilliant, and valiant in 
French history, was dragged from his 
cearments, and his embalmed body, 
presenting still a semblance of life, ex- 
posed to the brutal abominations of a 
ruftian mob; until, at last, his mustache 
having been hacked off by a soldier 
— un soldat de la France,—that form, 
which had been the earthly temple of 
his noble spirit, was trampled into its 
original clay by the hoofs of the libe- 
ralised regenerators of Europe. Could 
they have found Charlemagne, his re- 
mains would have experienced precisely 
the same treatment. What is to ensure 
a safer perpetuity of favour for the re- 
lics of Napoleon? He is out of the 
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reach of such fluctuations of Parisian 
passion while at St. Helena. We 
shall never insult him. Who can pre- 
dict that some new Marat or Hebert 
may arise in Paris, in whose eyes the 
assumption of monarchical title will 
obliterate all gratitude for military 
glories ? 

M. Thiers, in his speech, says that 
“ the august sepulture should not be in 
a public place, in the midst of a noisy 
and inattentive crowd. It is proper 
that it should be in a silent and sacred 
spot, which can be visited with awe by 
those who respect glory and genius, 
grandeur and misfortune.” Is it not 
so now? What part of Paris can 
equal the silence, and the sacredness of 
the spot, in which Napoleon lies this 
moment! But there is something 
magnificently cockney in the Pa- 
risianism of the last sentence. Thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, have vi- 
sited Buonaparte’s presenttomb. What 
proportion of them is French? It is, 
of course, impossible to offer any thing 
like a precise calculation; but if we 
said one in a hundred we should most 
grossly exaggerate. Among them, how 
many Parisians? One, perhaps, in 
five thousand. It would be just the 
same ifhe lay at Boulogne. Nota man 
of all those who are now making so 
great a fuss about him would go a hun- 
dred miles, or twenty miles, out of his 
way, to visit the spot where the so-much 
lauded warrior was laid. If he were 
buried within three miles of Montmartre, 
the attraction ofa new dancer would cast 
him into oblivion at any given moment. 
lf it were merely silence and sacred- 
ness that are required, St. Helena is 
the place. But M. Thiers wants no 
such things ; he wants noise and clap- 
trap, and these are to be had only in 
Paris. 

Ifthe true sublime were consulted, 
Napoleon would be allowed to remain 
in St. Helena. He has it all to himself. 
He is the sole man buried in the At- 
lantic who has a distinct burial-place 
in the bosom of the ocean. In Pagan 
mythology, Sicily was not more de- 
cidedly the burial-place of Enceladus, 
than St. Helena is that of the giant 
disturber of our own generation. There 
lies he alone—quite alone—a mark for 
all who sail along the watery ways. 
The islands and the coasts of the tro- 
pics have given their last houses to 
millions of men since death began in 
the world, and no doubt the bones of 
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many a gallant and worthy fellow are 
there deposited ; but of them, who takes 
thought? Those who traverse the high- 
way from Europe to India, from the 
continent he had all but won to the 
empire which was for ever the dazzling 
object of his ambition —all who 


‘* On the trading flood, 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 
Ply stemming nightly to the Pole ”— 


all whose thoughts turn to the shores 
of America or Africa—all who go 
down in ships, or think of wandering 
over the face of the deep,—to them is 
the tomb of Buonaparte vividly present. 
No one passes St. Helena without visit- 
ing the willows waving over him. Men 
going on bold enterprise, or sent to 
govern provinces equal to kingdoms, 
or returning from splendid rule or bril- 
liant conquest— the soldier in quest of 
fame, the sailor of adventure, the mer- 
chant of wealth, or each bound home- 
ward laden with what he sought —the 
star-calculating astronomer, the pon- 
dering antiquary, the learned philo- 
logist, the zealous missionary,— these 
are no idle visitants; and by them is 
the grave of Buonaparte duly hallowed. 
Nay, nations and tribes—the men 


‘* From India and the golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian isle, Taprobane, 
Dusk faces with white silken turbans 

wreathed ”"— 


men to whom are unknown the names 
of all other European conquerors, save 
those before whose swords they had 
bowed —they, from the Rajali to the 
Lascar, have been impressed by a 
misty and glimmering sense of the 
greatness of the man whom their 
masters found it so difficult to subdue, 
and deemed it so requisite to guard 
with such rigorous solicitude. There 
he lies in his ocean resting-place, as 
well known to “ all that handle the oar, 
the mariners, and all the pilots of the 
sea,” as was in the days of Arabian 
romance the brazen warrior, standing 
in solitude upon the wave-washed 
mountain of adamant, awaiting the 
coming of Prince Ajib. So should the 
earthly warrior abide amid his wave- 
washed precipices, awaiting the more 
dread summons, the last trumpet-call, 
which will order “ the sea to give up 
its dead.” Sorry, indeed, is the taste, 
which would remove him from this 
sublime dwelling to make him an ad- 
ditional attraction among the tinsel 
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mummeries of Paris—to confound him 
with the melodramatic sorrows, the 
tawdry immortelles, the musty wreaths, 
of Pere la Chaise—to take him from a 
place where his remains will command 
the respect of MEN —and no common 
men now pass his tomb—to put him 
where he will be only a mark for the 
peering and the jabbering of monkeys 
—to degrade him from being the 
genius loci of one of the great land- 
marks of the world, where 


** He, so sepulchred, in such pomp doth 
lie, 

That kings, for such a tomb, would wish 
to die,” 


to become an additional raree-show to 
gratify a cockney curiosity, and share 
the glories of an opera-dancer, a pa- 
triotic spouter in the Chamber of De- 
puties, or any other buffoon of the 
minute, consigned with theatrical ho- 
nours to the grave. * Etre Buonaparte, 
et devenir sire,” said Paul Louis Cour- 
rier, when he was asked to assent to 
Napoleon’s assuming the title of em- 
peror; ‘ c’est descendre.” The pre- 
sent removal is a descent as striking, 
without any of the imperial gilding to 
recommend it. 

Enough of this: we might add that 
Napoleon’s real monument is in his 
history. Who knows, who cares to 
know, where Hannibal was buried ? 
And of what consequence is it that the 
sarcophagus of Alexander is now no- 
thing more than an ornament of a 
museum? To quote Milton’s epitaph 
on Shakspeare once more, with due 
alterations — 


What needs Napoleon for bis war-famed 
bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones — 

Or that his mortal reliques should be bid 

Under a star-ypointed pyramid ? 

Dread son of memory, stern heir of fame ! 

What need’st thou such weak witness of 
thy name? 


If mere notoriety for his grave be re- 
quired, let him be where he is. The 
very singularity will mark it. To de- 
scend from the hero of battles and 
campaigns to humbler and gentler 
aspirants after fame, is it not the case, 
that while the tombs of more illustrious 
ladies are unknown or unmarked, no 
reader of our literature need be told 
that in Cape Coast Castle lie, in ne- 
glected and unhonoured burial-place, 
the mortal remnants of L. E. L.! 

It is not, however, as a mere maiter 
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of taste that these mouldering remains 
are disturbed. As Edward I. com- 
manded on his dying bed that his 
bones should be carried in advance 
of the English army to strike terror 
into the Scotch, as it is supposed that 
the Hussites converted the skin of the 
leader Ziska into a drum to inspire 
their imperial antagonists with awe, so 
are the relics of Napoleon brought back 
to Europe as ominous heralds and pre- 
cursors of revolution and war. In the 
present excitable state of France, when 
the generation that remembered the 
actual miseries of war, the dreadful 
slaughter of her sons, the invasion of 
her soil, the occupation. of her capital, 
the varied wretchedness of the clesing 
reign of Buonaparte, from Moscow to 
Waterloo, and who know nothing by 
experience of the grinding tyranny of 
the conscription, is fast passing away, 
a thirst for military renown torments her 
youth.. The voice of la Jeune France 
is all for war. The defeats of Napoleon 
are forgotten or glossed over, and his 
victories are dwelt upon with increas- 
ing rapture. Distance performs her 
usual part of lending enchantment to 
the view, and a flood of glory bursts 
before their eyes. Nor must it be con- 
cealed that the rising militaires look 
with nc small envy upon the suceesses 
of their imperial predecessors, and long 
for the day to return when they too 
may amass fortunes by the pillage and 
plunder of Europe. The sight of the 
ashes of Buonaparte, with the theatrical 
ceremonies which will attend their in- 
troduction, the sounding speeches which 
will be pronounced over his tomb, the 
recollections of triumph or of vengeance 
which they will call up, must throw all 
these people into the very exaltation of 
enthusiasm. New projects of universal 
dominion will seize on every brain; 
and as it was our lot to subdue and to 
imprison their hero, we may be sure of 
a considerable share of fierce abuse and 
virulent defiance. In spite of all the 
smooth compliments of M. Thiers and 
his colleagues, so sweetly returned by 
our precious cabinet, it is impossible 
not to perceive that there is a daily in- 
creasing spirit of animosity arising in 
the French mind against England. 
Our having mainly contributed to re- 
store the Bourbons does not save us 
from the rancorous and bitter fury of 
the legitimist press ; nor have our late 
advances along the road of democracy 
conciliated the liberals a single jot. 
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The Buonapartists hate us with hatred 
unconcealed, for causes too obvious to 
be mentioned ; and nothing can pro- 
cure for us forgiveness from the Jaco- 
bins. We may rest assured that we 
shall be denounced as the gaolers and 
assassins of Buonaparte, in the most 
eloquent and impassioned Billingsgate ; 
and if the fallen chief could cry, with 
Dido— 


“« Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus 
ultor,” 


his call would be promptly responded 
to hy a million tongues and swords. 
This may seem to be visionary spe- 
culation ; a short time will now suffice 
to tell. But there is one plain, prac- 
tical difficulty, already created by the 
restoration of Napoleon’s remains. It 
is asked, and we think with every ap- 
earance of justice, why should the 
ones of Buonaparte be brought back, 
and the brothers and the rest of the 
blood of Buonaparte sternly refused 
admission jnto France? The faction 
which favoured the pretensions of his 
house was rapidly dwindling ; but this 
event will materially increase it again, 
The presence of his relics in the Inva- 
lides, or wherever else they may be 
placed (nat at St. Denis, we may be 
sure, for that is too far off to make 
them a show for the Parisians, which 
is one of the objects of the removal), 
will inspire many zealous bosoms with 
the hope that they may be gladdened 
with the presence of his relations in 
the Tuileries. The Buonapartists, too, 
may fairly catch at M. Thiers’s em- 
phatic declaration, that Napoleon was 
the legitimate monarch of France, and 
argue that, such being the case, his fa- 
mily should be invested with all the 
hereditary rights of legitimacy. We 


* We quote this as it appears in some French newspapers and brochures. 
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need not say how unpalatable would 
the legitimate consequences of this doc- 
trine be to the dynasty of Louis Philippe. 
How that wily and long-headed states- 
man was induced to consent to such a 
step we cannot conceive. The elder 
branch of the Bourbons might have 
admitted the dangerous relics with 
less peril. They were the open and 
avowed antagonists of the revolution ; 
and the presence of the bones could 
not have made them an additional 
enemy. On the contrary, it might, by 
being considered an act of magnanimity, 
have obtained for them an abatement of 
hostile feeling. That which perhaps 
might have strengthened the throne of 
Louis XVIII., or supported that of 
Charles X., may jeopardy the reign of 
Louis Philippe, by provoking compa- 
risons. If France is to have dynasties 
of such questionable legitimacy — for 
pace M. Thiers, Napoleon was not guite 
a legitimate king — there are many 
whom the -recollections of Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, and other fields of 
fame, will induce to think that the 
Buonapartean is the dynasty for choice. 
Are, then, the dreams of the believers 
in the fatality of l'un quarante to be 
verified? Is the prediction, which they 
have fished up out of old Michael Nos- 
tradamus, and read and interpreted in 
their own fashion, to come to pass? 
Perhaps: for though we do not believe 
in the inspiration of the poetic seer, we 
know that a belief in such prophecies 
ofien works their accomplishment ; and 
it is held matter of gospel by many 
thousands in France, and they not old 
women, that the prosperous career of 
Louis Philippe is to close this year, 
according to Nostradamus’s prophecy 
in the eighty-ninth quatrain of his 
ninth century : *— 


We 


have taken the trouble of looking into two or three editions of Nostradamus (the 
rophecy is not found in the earlier editions), and it runs in them all, ‘* Sept ans 
hilippe,” &c. What the authority may be for this remarkable varia lectio we cannot 
tell, but we suppose the faithful are not over-diligent collators of copies. In the 
translation of ‘theophilus de Garencierres, Doctor in Physick, Colleg. Lond. (Lon- 
don, 1672, pp. 398), this prophecy is interpreted as concerning Philip Il. of Spain, 
who had prosperous fortune for the first seven a of his reign, and triumphed over 
the Barbarians, especially at Lepanto ; but in his noon, “ fell into great perplexities 
and cross businesses, being constrained to put his only son, Don Carla (sic) to death, 
and after that never prospered.” Oymion, in this view, is Henry IV. of France. 
In turning over the prophecies of Nostradamus we came upon the following, the 
completion of which is near at hand, We hope it bodes no evil, The two first lines 
of the fifty-seventh prediction of the third century are,— 


“* Sept fois changer verrez gens Britanique 
Teints en sang en deux cens nonante an,” 


Now these prophecies were made in 1555, so that the two hundred and ninety years 
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« Dix ans Philip fortune prospére, 
Rabaissera des Barbares \’effort, 

Puis son midy perplex rebours affaire, 
Jeune Ugmion abysmera son fort.” 


Which may be thus versified in En- 

glish :— 

Ten years shall Philip rule in prosperous 
sway, 

And conquering quell the proud Bar- 

barian race ; * 
Then cross, perplexed, shall be his middle 
day, 

Young Ogmion shall his strongest 

power abase. 

What the fate or fortunes of that 
Ogmion, by which name Nostradamus, 
in his strange verses, always designates a 
kingof France, whom some of his present 
believers interpret to be Henry Cinq, 
others Prince Louis Napoleon (for there 
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of mind, and so forth), it would require 
a prophet of more long-seeing reach 
of mind than even that famous wizard 
himself could claim, to pretend to anti- 
cipate. Certain, however, it is, that the 
Prince de Joinville is bringing home 
a present, which may be as dangerous 
to his house as was the fatal horse to 
the Trojan city; and if Nereus still 
bear sway over the winds, he may 
lull them into quiet while he discloses 
fates as fierce to the son of Louis 
Philippe as those which he made to 
burst upon the ears of the son of Priam, 
when his vessels, too, were steering 
homeward, freighted with a romantic 
cargo of blood-begetting mischief. + 
* * * * 

But we, too, may grow as super- 

stiliousin our own way as the followers 


are superstitious dreamers in all parties, 
even among those which pretend most 
to liberality, philosophy, enlightenment 


of Nostradamus, and shall not dip 
any more into futurity. The approach- 
ing departure of the remains of Buo- 


here predicted expire in 1845, and we have had six of the changes already :—1. From 
the Tudors to the Stuarts; 2. From the Kingdom to the Commonwealth ; 3. From 
the Commonwealth to the Protectorate ; 4. From the Protectorate to the Restoration; 
5. From the Restoration to the Revolution; 6. From the Stuarts to the Guelphs, 
and all ushered in by bloodstained plots or civil wars. What is to be the seventh ? 
This prophecy, also, corresponds with that of Sir Walter Scott, about our civil wars 
occurring between the fortieth and fiftieth year of each century. Absint omina. Yo 
the fulfilment of another prophecy we should have no such objection, Century IV. 
No. XXI. :— 
“* Le changement sera fort difficile, 
Cite, Province, au change gain fera. 
Ceeur haut, prudent mis, chasse I Inhabile 

Mer, Terre, Peuple, son estat changera.” 

Which we thus translate :— 


*T will be no easy job to get them out; 
To town and country will the gain be great. 
High heart, wise thought, the Incapable will rout ; 
Land, sea, and men, will alter then their state. 


** This needeth no interpretation,” says Theophilus de Garencierres. The difficulty 
of getting them out, the vast advantage it would be to the public, the sudden altera- 
tion of the condition of the country at home and abroad, the high heart and prudent 
bearing opposed to dishonest unskilfulness, all mark the application to the Melbourne 
ministry. We regret that the astrologer has not fixed the chasing of the Inhabile for 
the month of May 1840, 


We may add that they used to apply in France another prophecy to Buonaparte. 
Cent. I. No. LX.:— 


“« Un empereur naistra pres d’Italie, 
Qui a l’empire sera vendue bien cher, 
Diront avec quels gens il se ralie, 
Qu’on trouvera moins Prince que Boucher.” 


His title, his birth near Italy, his dear cost to the empire, and his sanguinary wars, 
were supposed to be here indicated. We shall, perhaps, ere loug, devote a separate 
paper to Nostradamus, for the subject is a curious one. 


* Louis Philippe ascended the throne in 1830. This, then, is the tenth year, and 
he has put down —or at least the French papers say he has—the Barbares, i.e. the 
Algerines. Whether midy signifies his noon, or his south, is left to be determined by 
the event. ; 


t Pastor eum traheret, &c. 
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naparte from St. Helena recalls to us 
the time when he was laid there, and 
to the feelings which his entombment 
then occasioned. How can we better 
express them than in some beautiful 
verses written immediately on the 
arrival of the tidings of his death? The 
news arrived in Liverpool in the July of 
1821; thence to fly, like wild-fire, over 
the world. The verses we are about to 
quote were anonymous, but we well 
know who wrote them. Why does not 
he write verses now ¢ 


** NAPOLEON. 


The mighty sun had just gone down 
Into the chambers of the deep ; - 

The ocean-birds had upward flown, 
Each in his cave to sleep. 


And silent was the island shore, 

And breathless all the broad red sea, 
And motionless beside the door 

Our solitary tree. 


Our only tree, our ancient palm, 

Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partook the universal calm, 

When Buonaparté died. 


An ancient man, a stately man, 
Came forth beneath the spreading tree ; 
His silent thoughts 1 could not scan, 
His tears I needs must see. 


A trembling hand had partly cover'd 
The old man’s weeping countenance, 

Yet something o'er his sorrow hover’d 
That spake of war and France ; 


Something that spake of other days, 
When trumpets pierced the kindling 
air, 
And the keen eye could firmly gaze 
Through battle’s crimson glare. 


Said I, perchance this faded hand, 
When Life beat high and Hope was 
young, 
By Lodi's wave —on Syria's sand — 
The bolt of death had flung. 


Young Buonaparté’s battle-cry, 
Perchance, bad kindled this old cheek ; 

It is no shame that he should sigh, — 
His heart is like to break. 


He hath been with him, young and old ; 
He climb’d with him the Alpine snow; 

He heard the cannon when they roll'd 
Along the silver Po, 


The Ashes of Buonaparte. 


His soul was as a sword, to leap 
At bis accustom’d leader's word ; 

I love to see the old man weep — 
He knew no other lord. 


As if it were but yesternight, 
This man remembers dark Eylau,— 
His dreams are of the eagle’s flight, 
Victorious long ago. 


The memories of worser time 
Are all as shadows unto him ; 

Fresb stands the picture of his prime,— 
The later trace is dim, 


T enter’d, and I saw him lie 
Within the chamber, all alone, 
I drew near very solemnly 
To dead Napoleon. 


He was not shrouded in a shroud, 
He lay uot like the vulgar dead ; 
Yet all of haughty, stern, and proud, 

From his pale brow was fled. 


He had put harness on to die, 
The eagle-star shone on his breast ; 
His sword lay bare his pillow nigh,— 
The sword he liked the best. 


But calm — most calm was all his face, 
A solemn smile was on his lips; 

His eyes were closed in pensive grace — 
A most serene eclipse! 


Ye would have said some sainted sprite 
Had left its passionless abode ; 
Some man, whose prayer at morn and 
night, 
Had duly risen to God. 


What thoughts had calm’d his dying 
breast 
(For calm he died) cannot be known ; 
Nor would I wound a warrior’s rest — 
Farewell, Napoleon ! 


No sculptur'd pile our hands shall rear ; 
Thy simple sod the stream shall lave, 
The native holly’s leaf severe 
Shall grace and guard thy grave. 


The eagle stooping from the sky 
Shall fold bis wing and rest him here, 
And sunwards gaze with glowing eye 
From Buonaparté's bier. 


Are we to go to the casking, ship- 
ping, and customhousing, to the cap- 
tossing, and fustian, and bombast of 
the Paris Cockneys after that? So 
be it— c'est descendre ! 
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Tue last Quarterly Review (No. 130) 
contains an article upon Hunter's 
Essay on Shakspeare’s Tempest, which 
very completely demolishes the theory 
of the reverend antiquary, —annihi- 
lating it both in place and time. It is 
indeed a hopeless quest to look for a 
physical site for Prospero’s magic 
island, which must be somewhere in 
the same latitude as the Medamothi of 
Rabelais. But if we are to seek an 
actual island, Lampedusa, that chosen 
by Messrs. Hunter and Rodd, and ap- 
parently acquiesced in by Charles 
Knight, is quite out of the track. [t is 
true that a tempest may whisk a vessel 
in any direction away from her course ; 
but two other vessels—those which 
brought Sycorax and Prospero— had 
formerly arrived at the island. The 
sailors brought Sycorax from Algiers : 
surely they did not take the trouble of 
coasting along a large tract of North 
Africa, and doubling Cape Bon, which 
they must have done to make Lampe- 
dusa, with so disagreeable a burthen, 
which they could be so little anxious 
to keep long on their hands! Nor 
can we imagine that Prospero’s crazy 
boat—or butt, as Mr. Hunter will have 
it, judiciously following the first folio 
—could have floated right across the 
Mediterranean, dexterously avoiding 
Corsica, Sardinia, Africa, and Sicily, 
in his hasty and ill-furnished voyage. 
We have, in fact, four points to guide 
us. Theisland is inthe Mediterranean, 
a short voyage from the Gulf of Genoa, 
where Prospero was embarked,—short, 
of course, for he was not provided fora 
long one, Also a short voyage from 
Algiers, for the sailors would get rid of 
Sycorax as fast as possible. And it 
must not be unreasonably far from the 
line from Tunis to Naples,—the line 
on which the king's vessel was sailing 
when the tempest occurred. The 
points then lie thus ;— 


fe Genoa 
J Mediierranian 


Aigiers / 


iad 


Synapl 0s 


fata furentibus austris. 


The island, then, must lie somewhere 
within the limits of this trapezium ; and 
there are scores of islands there which, 
being volcanic, will supply all the phe- 
nomena recorded of Lampedusa by 
Cruziers, and others, quoted by Hunter. 
Many of them were magic isles in 
mythology many a_ century before 
Shakspeare. Among these the King 
of Tempests himself kept his court, in 
the nimborum patria, among the loca 
But, indeed, 
it is idle work to look for a locality for 
Prospero's is!and, any where but in 
the brain of Shakspeare. At all events, 
it is not Lampedusa. 

At the commencement of this article, 
the Quarterly Reviewer says :— 


“If there was one play of Shakspeare’s 
which we might reasonably have hoped 
to enjoy in peace, without molestation 
from the commentators, that play was 
The Tempest. It appeared to us that the 
author had told all that could be known, 
or that it was necessary to know ; that 
the text was so generally free from cor- 
ruption as to be sufficiently clear even 
to the most ordinary reader, and to afford 
very few opportunities for the editor to 
display his cumbersome ingenuity in 
perplexing the difficulties which the 
ignorance of the printer’s devil had 
originated ; and that, in a work of so 
purely imaginative a character—of which 
scene, fable, persons, were all alike 
creations of the fancy — there could not 
by any accident be discovered the slightest 
ground on which an historical discussion 
or an antiquarian argument could be 
raised. But we were deceived. We, 
the humble adorers of the genius of 
Shakspeare, who are content to forget 
ourselves in the enchanting visions of 
his glory, aud to enrich our minds by 
gleaning something irom the boundless 
treasures of his wisdom, can very litile 
divine what inventions that parasitic 
race of writers are capable of, who, 
without talent to produce any original 
work of their own, are always en the 
look-out for an occasion of hitching on 
their lucubrations in the form of notes, 
or hints, or suggestions, or inquiries, or 
illustrations, or disquisitions to the pro- 
ductions of authors of eternal name. 
Witbout power of motion in themselves, 
they collect in bunches, and fasten them. 
selves like barnacles to the bottom of 
the vessel, which is scudding along 
briskly before the ~ , and they never 
seem to encounter any difficulty in 
making good their hold.” 
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This doctrine, if followed up, de- 
stroys the whole art of verbal criticism ; 
and goes far to destroy commentary in 
general. If people are so enamoured 
of a text as to think any remarks upon 
it superfluous, or impertinently intra- 
sive, there is nothing easier for them 
than to read the text without com- 
mentary. But as to admire properly 
we should understand correctly, then, 
unless the reader has intuitive know- 
ledge of all the difficulties of an author, 
he must condescend to consult those 
who have considered and endeavoured 
to solve them. As for the errors of 
printers’ devils, they are in general not 
very many, and seldom are they very 
important. The errors which deface the 
text of Shakspeare arise from another 
source, —the utter carelessness or the 
gross ignorance of his player-editors. 
There is not a single page in their folio 
which does not contain a blunder: some 
contain a dozen. Now, to assert that 
there is something impertinent in remov- 
ing these, is as reasonable as it would be 
to complain that the man who rubbed 
off dark spots and specks from the lens 
of your telescope was an_ intrusive 
meddler, who disturbed your celestial 
meditations upon the glories of the 
heavens. 

Johnson, though in general a most 
unlucky critic in this department, has 
some very fair observations upon verbal 
criticism in general, in the preface to 
his edition of Shakspeare :— 


“« The duty of a collator is indeed dull, 
yet, like other tedious tasks, is very ne- 
cessary ; but an emendatory critic would 
ill discharge his duty without qualities 
very different from dulness. In perusing 
a corrupted piece, he must have before 
him all possibilities of meaning, with all 
possibilities of expression. Such must 
be his comprehension of thought, and 
such his copiousness of language. Out 
of many readings possible, he must be 
able to select that which best suits with 
the state, opinions, and modes of language 
prevailing in every age, and with his au- 
thor’s particular cast of thought and turn 
of expression. Such must be his know- 
ledge, and such his taste. Conjectural 
criticism demands more than humanity 
possesses, and he that exercises it with 
most praise has very frequent need of in- 
dulgence. Let us now be told no more 
of the dull duty of an editor,” 


And again :— 


“ That a conjectural critic should 
often be mistaken cannot be wonderful, 
either to others or himself, if it be consi- 
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dered that in his art there is no system, 
no principal and axiomatical truth that 
regulates subordinate positions. His 
clance of error is renewed at every at. 
tempt ; an oblique view of the passage, a 
slight misapprehension of a phrase, a 
casual inattention to the parts connected, 
is sufficient to make him not only fuil, 
but fail ridiculously ; and when he suc- 
ceeds best, he produces perhaps but one 
reading of many probable, and he that 
suggests another will always be able to 
dispute his claims, 

“It is an unhappy state, in which 
danger is hid under pleasure. The allure. 
ments of emendation are scarcely resist- 
able. Conjecture has all the joy and all 
the pride of invention; and he that bas 
once started a happy change is too much 
delighted to consider what objections 
may rise against it. 

“* Yet conjectural criticism has been of 
great use in the learned world ; nor is it 
my intention to depreciate a study that 
has exercised so many mighty minds, 
from the revival of learning to our own 
age, from the Bishop of Aleria to English 
Bentley.” 


Suppose we take from this very 
Quarterly Review an instance where 
this minute labour would have saved 
the reviewer from puzzling himself into 
one of the most inconsequential of 
conclusions :— 


“* We detest this system of finding out 
in poetry what every thing means, and 
what every thing is derived from, and 
what every thing alludes to. Why, 
there was a gentleman, a little time ago, 
who, in a letter to some magazine or 
other, pretended to inform us what the 
* one thing’ was which Sycorax did, and 
on account of which she was banished 
from her country, instead of being killed, 
as ‘her mischiefs and sorceries terrible’ 
had deserved. She was spared, he tells 
us, by the Home Office at Algiers, on ac- 
count of her being ence:nte with Caliban! 
A very ingenious conjecture certainly ; 
but we feel assured that no such thought 
ever entered the mind of Shakspeare. 
He knew not what that ‘one thing’ was, 
nor did he ever give his imagination the 
trouble of ascertaining it. He wanted it 
for the purpose of his play, as an excuse 
for saving a wretch who, according to 
the laws and the opinions of his age, was 
guilty of death; and he left it a deed 
without A NaME, not to be known by any 
for ever, but Hell, and Night, and Sete. 
bos !” 


Who the magazine writer referred to 
may be, we know not; but he is evi- 
dently right: the life of Sycorax was 
spared by the sailors because she was 
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enceinte. She could not have been 
spared because she had committed, as 
the Quarterly Reviewer strangely ima- 
gines, something too horrible to men- 
tion,— some deed without a name, or 
pardoned because she had done what 
was fit only to be known in hell. It 
must have been some circumstance ex= 
citing compassion, not horror. The 
alteration of one letter makes it all 
plain,— 
for one thing she hid 
They would not take her life,” 


Prospero always speaks of Caliban 
with the most profound contempt; he 
therefore here calls him a thing—as he 
does elsewhere. The sailors would not 
take the life of Sycorax, for the sake of 
the thing which was hidden in her womb ; 
which, it is needless to say, is a com- 
mon and usual fourm of expression. 
Perhaps Shakspeare wrote more gra- 
phically,— 


“ 


for yon thing she hid,” — 


pointing in the direction of Caliban. 

A remedy as simple will cure a line, 
which has been generally given up as 
incurable. The Duke of Bedford, in 
the first scene of Henry V1. Purt First, 
speaking of Henry V., says :— 
“ A far more glorious star thy soul will 

make 

Than Julius Cesar, or bright 
Pope most strangely supplied this im- 
perfect line by “ Francis Drake ;” for 
which he is duly castigated at great 
length by Theobald. To say nothing of 
the violent anachronism (which is not 
at all analogous to that referred to by 
Pope, viz. Hector’s quoting Aristotle in 
Troilus and Cressida, because Aristotle 
and Hector were equally foreign to 
Shakspeare’s audience, and the ana- 
chronism was therefore not so glaring, 
whereas Drake was a far-famed contem- 
porary of theirown,whom they well knew 
to have flourished after their favourite 
king), Shakspeare, it may be remarked, 
makes no allusion to public persons of 
his own time, with the exception of 
Queen Elizabeth herself, and one com- 
pliment, not in the body of a play, but 
im one of the choruses of Henry V., to 
his particular patron the Earl of Essex. 
The line may be easily mended. After 
the Duke of Bedford’s speech, a mes- 
senger enters, and commences by 
saying — 
** My honourable lords, health to you all.” 
Read, “ Right honourable lords ;” and 
arrange the whole passage thus :— 
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‘* A far more glorious star thy soul will 
make 
Than Julius Cesar’s orb. 
M. Right honourable lords,” &c. 


The “ My honourable” of the present 
text crept in from the M. of Messenger ; 
and orb. right were easily confounded 
into or bright. 

Apropos of Troilus and Cressida, we 
are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Harness 
for communicating to us a most in- 
genious emendation of a line which, 
as it now stands, is unintelligible. 

“* Therefore this maxim out of love I 
teach, 

Achievement is command — ungained, 
beseech.” 

On which Steevens remarks: “ The 

meaning of this obscure line seems to 

be, Men, after possession, become our 

commanders ; before it, they are our 

suppliants.” This is indeed the mean- 

ing, but it is not so expressed. Read, 


** Achieved, men us command —ungained, 
beseech.” 


‘Men command us achieved, beseech 
us ungained ;” a clear and plain sen- 
tence. 

This does not appear in his edition ; 
but to that edition we are indebted for 
the alteration of a single letter, which, 
small as it is, relieves the Merry Wives 
of Windsor trom a mass of absurdity. 
In this play Dame Quickly is repre- 
sented, as usual, ignorant, illiterate, 
and incapable of speaking a sentence 
of decent English; and yet to her 
vulgar mouth are committed the beau- 
tiful speeches addressed to the mimic 
fairies in the forest — 

“ Fairies, black, grey, green, and white,” 

&e., 

some of which are elaborated with the 
most classical elegance. This absurdity 
is removed by reading Que. in the stage 
direction for Qui., i.e. Queen (the 
queen of the fairies), for Quickly. 
And perhaps quickly was part of the 
speech. It would tend to make its first 
line of the due length — 

** Queen. Quickly, ye fairies, black, grey, 

green, and white, &c. 


As Anne Page is the queen — 

(“ My Nan shall be the queen of all the 
fairies, 

Finely attired in a robe of white ”) 

it will give her something more to do 

than she has by the present arrangement, 


in which her part is rather scanty. 
M. 
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LORD STANLEY'S BILL. 


WE do not intend to taunt the govern- 
ment with its late exhibitions, and that 
for the plain reason that we have no 
government to taunt. Writing, as we 
do, before the ultimate fate of Lord 
Stanley’s bill is decided (we are writ- 
ing, in fact, on the 21st of May, its 
second last Thursday), it is extremely 
possible, and highly probable, that, 
before this article comes before the eyes 
of our readers, many matters ‘may have 
occurred which will render our specu- 
lations incorrect. We do not pretend 
to the gift of prophecy, or the pos- 
session of infallibility, and we shall 
therefore, while referring to what oc- 
curred in the debates occasioned by his 
lordship’s act, endeavour to keep our 
observations as much as possible di- 
rected to objects of general concern- 
ment. 

And first, let us ask, What is Ireland ? 
The geographer will define its limits and 
bearings in the Atlantic; arrange its 
divisions into provinces and counties ; 
settle the position of its cities, towns, 
and villages; and give a due account 
of its mountains, rivers, lakes, roads, 
and all other matters pertaining to his 
peculiar art or science. The statist is 
prepared with returns (horribly incor- 
rect, by the way, are all that have been 
hitherto published) of its population ; 
and the division of that population into 
various classes, according to creed or 
calling. The poet, or song-writer (for 
song-writers are not always poets), 
would bid us “ Remember the glories 
of Erin of old,”’ or the victory of “ July 
the first, in Old Bridge Town.” But 
what says the politician, long pondering 
over the state of [reland ? 

Why, one class of politicians, and 
they by far the noisiest, the present 
undertakers for Ireland, her represent- 
atives par excellence, answer, “ Ireland 
is a term signifying the priests, who, to 
the number of three thousand, are the 
heaven-appointed guardians of the 
island.” If we ask in what manner 
those heaven-appointed guardians have 
benefited the country, we do not get 
any thing better than a rhetorical arti- 
fice of Mr. Sheil, which describes them 
as being the friends of the poor, their 
chief solace in distress, their only sup- 
porters in disease, their constant and 
abiding companions in the hour of 
death. We admit that we do not do 


Mr. Sheil’s fine tropes and well-turned 
metaphors, in this fifty-times-repeated 
sentence, the justice which he may 
fairly think it may demand ; but we 
apologise to him on the ground that 
we are quoting from memory, and can- 
not reproduce all the fine colours of the 
peacock’s tail. We are not conscious, 
however, of having in any material de- 
gree weakened the panegyric upon his 
patrons. And we suppose we shall 
gratify him by admitting that we agree 
in almost every thing he has said upon 
this subject. The priests do cling to 
their votaries—we had almost said, 
their victims— with an extraordinary 
tenacity. ‘They sit by their cradie, 
they follow their hearse; and the at- 
tention paid to the new-born baby, or 
the new-buried body, is dictated by the 
same most consistent motive,—that 
motive which sets all Mr. O’Connell’s 
patriotism into play,— money, money, 
rem, rem, rem. They are fee’d from 
birth to death. 

Their affection for their flocks is just 
the same as that of the Indian faquirs 
for those upon whom they operate. 
Juggle, bullying, begging, and im- 
posture, are equally the characteristic 
of the faquir and the priest. To carry 
their game out, it is of course necessary 
to assume the airs of superior holiness, 
joined with the cajolery of practising 
the arts of winning popular applause. 
A great fuss was made, for exainple, of 
the Popish priests paying particular at- 
tention to their people in the time of 
the cholera, which, thanks to those 
who kept the poor-laws out of Ireland, 
and in all particulars opposed any 
attempt to prevent the spreading of the 
plague, when such attempt was at all 
inconsistent with their Fetish worship, 
committed sad ravages in the island. 
The majority of such boastings were 
plain, unmitigated lies; but it was 
necessary that some should be true, 
because if some acts of running the 
tisk of dying by cholera were not at- 
tempted, the whole order would have 
had a chance of dying of starvation. 
They must keep up their power by 
claptraps of one kind or another. The 
standing claptrap is their daily blas- 
phemous miracle, to which it is horrid 
to advert; their occasional claptrap is 
a display of such advertisable attentions 
to the objects of their pillage, as may 
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supply such spouters as Mr. Sheil with 
a white bear to let loose in a ginger- 
bread oration, just as much a matter of 
trade as any thing that comes under the 
notice of the board of which he is so 
fitly the vice-president. Persons of the 
Tory party sometimes complain, and 
persons of the Whig persuasion, who 
have not yet obtained places, some- 
times wonder why he of all men, a 
brietless Irish barrister, who knows as 
much about the commerce of England 
as he knows about—what shall we say ? 
—as he knows about law, should be 
thrust into the office which he now 
holds. Ii justice to him we must ob- 
serve, that as he has done nothing but 
trade in the only commodity he ever 
had for sale, and has been enabled to 
bring it to so fine a market at last, he 
is amply qualified for the situation. 
Others, however, will inquire what 
those priests have done for Ireland, 
besides performing superstitious cere- 
monies, and squeezing the ultimate 
farthing they could squeeze in return? 
The answer to this question is, that 
they have upon all occasions thrust 
themselves forward, unless thrust back 
by the firm arm of the law, to do her 
infinite mischief. To them are due the 
awful massacre of 1641 —the poltroon, 
but bloody rebellion of 1798. To them 
is owing the constant under-current of 
agitation,-a mild name for treason, 
which is ever ready to boil up intoa 
flood of turbulent insurrection. As for 
Christianity, the doctrine they teach 
under its name is far more removed 
from the religion taught by our Lord 
and his apostles than that inculcated at 
the edge of the sword by Mohammed. 
In practice it is simplified to the one 
point, implicit obedience to the priest. 
That is the law and the prophets. In 
any other country, this prostration be- 
fore the Bonze, the Lama, the Imaum, 
the Obeah-man, would be called gro- 
velling superstition, base devotion to 
priesteraft; in Ireland, it is liberality, 
expansion of mind, noble sentiment, 
generosity of heart, extended love of 
country, high principle, cevoted pa- 
triotism, and many a fine thing beside. 
True, it may be answered, these three 
thousand men,—whom we will not call 
surpliced ruffians, though sorely tempt- 
ed to believe so by Mr. O'Connell’s 
assertion that they are not, because we 
know that, as Cicero said of the Epi- 
cureans, there are many hundreds of 
honest men among them, in spite of 
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their system,—do indeed draw an infi- 
nite quantity of money out of the 
poorest population of Europe, by act- 
ing upon their fears; but the esta- 
blished clergy, the ministers of the 
minority, do not they too receive vast 
sums from the country, for doing no- 
thing at all—for not even assuming 
the semblance of performing religious, 
or, if you will, superstitious duty ? 
This question has been put in a thou- 
sand ways — courteously, discourteous- 
ly, in the mock disguise of philosophy, 
in the real undress of ruffianism. And 
the answer is at hand —first, that it is a 
downright falsehood that the clergy of 
the church of Ireland are in any manner 
the recipients of vast sums. They were 
always paid in general upon the starv- 
ation system ; and the dozen or two of 
passable prizes— there were not more 
than three or four great prizes — were, 
with a very usual fraud, held out as 
the average samples of the whole. We 
are not about to burden our pages in 
this article with the pecuniary statistics 
of the [rish church, which can be easily 
attained by any one who seeks them ; 
but this we can give as their result, 
that a well-paid butler in a gentleman's 
establishmentin London receives higher 
wages than four-fifths of the Irish clergy, 
albeit that every man among them — to 
say nothing of their generally being 
gentlemen by birth or connexion —has 
gone through an expensive education, 
and is entitled to sit at the table where 
the better paid domestic directs his plate 
to be changed, or his champagne-glass 
replenished. 

In the next place, we say that this 
money, be it much or be it little, is 
well earned. We hope that nobody 
will impute to us disregard of religion, 
when we postpone all consideration of 
their theological merits. Let us talk of 
the Irish Clergy as if they were nothing 
more than so many Flamines or Druids. 
In any case, they are the great link of 
Ireland to England ; that is, the great 
link by which barbarism has a chance 
of being reclaimed to civilisation. They 
are, or they ought to be, and we are 
happy of heart to say that the exceptions 
are infinitely rare, when what they ought 
to be is not what they are, men kind of 
thought, anxious for good, zealous in 
charitable exertion, gentlemen in man- 
ners, Christians in life. We defy any one 
who has ever known the Irish clergy to 
deny the general truth of this descrip- 
tion. Is not the universal howl through 
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Ireland that what she wants is resident 
gentry ? and what gentry can supply 
the place of the men whom we hav« 
been describing? Without disparaging 
any other class, they are the best men 
in Ireland, take them asa body. And 
let us, as literary folks, digress for a 
moment. May we not mention with 
some applause that Usher, Berkeley, 
Dodwell, Magee, Brinkley, Swift, 
Parnell, Sterne, Sheridan, and all the 
Sheridans, Goldsmith, and others of 
minor name, were Irish archbishops, 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, parsons, 
or families of parsons? Is that nothing? 
Oxford and Cambridge may well be 
proud of the hundreds of noble names 
which each has produced, but we doubt 
whether either university could surpass 
the list just enumerated. There was 
one very reverend divine among them, 
who, if he had felt disposed to take 
up the cudgels on behalf of his order, 
would not have left his antagonist, 
whoever he was, in any particular hurry 
to ask fora repetition of the ceremony ; 
but Swift is dead,—as Jefirey well knew, 
when he reviewed his works in the 
Edinburgh. 

Thirdly, and lastly, we will say that 
they do their duty, and that the duty 
is most meritoriously useful to their 
localities. We know that some gener- 
ations ago the Irish clergy were not 
generally efficient. Many reasons, some 
we are sorry to say discreditable, may 
be given for this. The chief cause, 
however, was that since Grattan and 
his brother hirelings commenced their 
scurril attacks on the church, the pro- 
gress of liberalism made it almost im- 
possible to be efficient. In times nearer 
our own, a person of the name of Wake- 
field, of whom the famous Ferdinand 
Mendez de Pinto was but a type, 
published the most lying of quartos to 
prove that the Irish clergy were cor- 
morants, and the Edinburgh Review, 
at that time the infallible organ of the 


Smatterers, always the great bulk of 


the chattering part of any nation ; and 
then, when the more enterprising and 
active of our countrymen had gone 
abroad * to the wars,” the ruling and 
predominant portion of the men who 
remained at home took this same 
Wakefield as their guide. We think 
that now old Sidney Smith, who is re- 
canting the follies and repenting the 
sins of his youth, will reject the au- 
thority of this text-book of former days, 
when he and his brother reviewers, 
VOL, X¥I. NO. CXXVI, 
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seated loftily in a seventh flat, culti- 
vated the muse upon a little oatmeal. 
To these, and similar sources, might 
be traced the howl which, some thirty 
years ago, burst fiercely forth against 
the clergy of Ireland. If they stirred, 
they met with nothing but abuse and 
insult ; if they attempted the most tri- 
vial act in defence of themselves or 
their rights, it was set down as an 
indefensible outrage. They were inti- 
midated into inaction. A change, 
however, has of late years come over 
the spirit of their dream; or, rather, 
they are determined not to dream any 
longer. 

The priests are not Ireland ; they are 
now, as they have ever been, the bane 
and curse of Ireland. To the party to 
which they belong they are of this emi- 
nent use, that they command the con- 
sciences—or what passes for the con- 
sciences—of the voters, who are mem- 
bers of their church ; and therefore by the 
agitator, or jobber, or aspirant for par- 
liamentary honours, or any other per- 
son having a corrupt purpose to work 
out, they are described as Ireland. As 
little are these agitators themselves de- 
serving of being considered as the re- 
presentatives of the country, of whose 
patriotism they claim the monopoly. 
Their leader has risen from an humble 
family, enriched by smuggling. His own 
revenues are derived from sources which 
are mendicant when notorious; when 
clandestine, as creditable as that by 
which he obtained his 2000/.—say two 
thousand pounds—from the swindled 
Raphael. Among the men composing 
his tail, we find either his own family and 
relations, or the merest dregs of Irish 
society,— Ronaynes, Lalors, Dwyers, 
and others, most slightly sprinkled with 
persons of better blood. They are all, 
without exception, actuated by motives 
of place-hunting and jobbery. Curran 
prophesied, when the Union with Ire- 
land was carried, that the Lrish mem- 
bers would be found to be servile 
dependants upon the ministry, sleep- 
ing like so many house-dogs with col- 
lars round their necks under the Trea- 
sury benches, ready to be roused at a 
moment’s notice by those from whose 
hands they receive their daily mess. 
The angry orator intended to convey 
by this, that the then dominant party 
in Ireland, Protestant, or Tory, or 
Orange, call it what you will, would 
return members so thoroughly corrupt, 
men of such insatiable voracity for pay, 
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of such inbred servility to power, that 
* ifin Downing Street Old Nick should 
revel, England's prime-minister, they'd 
bless the devil.” His prediction has 
been in a great part verified, hut pre- 
cisely in the contrary way. The Pro- 
testant members for nine-and-twenty 
years afier the Union did indeed sup- 
port the ministers in power during that 
period (with the short exceptions of 
the Talents’ administration in 1806-7, 
and the ephemeral cabinets of 1827), 
not from any corrupt motive, but be- 
cause the ministers were of their own 
party, because they supported those 
principles which they thought of vital 
consequence to the constitution and 
the religion of their country. Far, far 
from them was the perpetration of such 
flagrant jobs as that which gave Lord 
Monteagle a peerage, as a reward for 
mischief and incompetency in public 
office, and a salary for a place already 
burdened with a pension held by an 
active and efficient man, ready to urge 
his services upon the government — or 
crammed old Sir John Newport into a 
situation, which in three or four years 
after he was obliged to resign on the 
plea of dotage (a plea true, indeed, in 
itself, but, nevertheless, no more than a 
pretext for making room for Mr. Rice), 
with a reward for merely fictitious ser- 
vice of a thousand a-year ; half the sum 
grudgingly voted, amid the opposition 
of Sir John’s supporters, to Lord Seaton, 
for having preserved the Canadas. The 
lrish Tories supported Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Perceval, the Earl of Liverpool, and 
the Duke of Wellington, because they 
thought the policy of these statesmen 
calculated to maintain the integrity of 
the empire in general, and, in their 
particular question, to support Pro- 
testantism in Ireland. The very mo- 
ment they found that those laws, which 
they had always looked upon as the 
main safeguards of their church and 
constitution, were marked for destruc- 
tion, then, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, they instantly dissevered them- 
selves from the ministry, which they 
had up to that moment supported 
with untiring zeal, even though at its 
head was seated the man whom they 
venerate with a worship short only of 
idolatry. They were not the house- 
dogs of Curran. Beaten in their oppo- 
sition, they retired from the quest of 
power ; and in their room appeared the 
men of whom Curran had unconscious- 
ly prophesied. Into parliament came 
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hunger-smitten snarlers, whom it would 
be a libel upon the honest quadrupeds 
to call house-dogs. In came the curs, 
ready to snap with spiteful venom at 
the heels of the departing strangers, as 
they were shaking off the dust of Down- 
ing Street from their feet, and to wag 
the tail in servile adulation at the sight 
of the proffered offal of its well-provided 
occupants. We recommend the future 
historian of Curran, or the editor of 
his speeches, if such persons are ever 
destined to exist, to append an expla- 
natory note to this effect, when he 
comes to that passage ; which, while it 
was untrue, was quoted with vast ap- 
probation by his partisan admirers, and 
now, when it is in all respects verified 
by the rolling of time, is consigned to 
prudent silence. 

What have those men ever done for 
Ireland? The answer is at hand — 
they have agitated, agitated, agitated ! 
We admit it; but what has been the 
benefit of that agitation? Again, we 
shall be told, that it has led to the 
extorted concession of all the Liberal 
measures which have proved, and will 
continue to prove, blessings of such 
unutterable value to Ireland. Passing 
for a moment the question as to 
whether these liberal measures are 
a blessing to the country—a ques- 
tion, the affirmation of which, how- 
ever, we do not for half a moment 
concede — we beg leave to deny that 
these concessions are due to those men 
at all. They have an idle fable 
among themselves, which is believed 
as gospel, or rather much more than 
gospel, in many classes throughout 
Ireland, that the Irish rebellion of 
1798 was got up by Pitt and Castle- 
reagh for the purpose of carrying the 
Union. A slight reflection on the 
state of Europe— indeed of the whole 
world —at the period of 1798, will 
suffice to exonerate the pilot that 
weathered the storm from any thing so 
insane as increastng the general tempest 
by letting loose the roaring elements 
of Irish rebellion. The diaries of 
Theobald Wolf ‘Tone, and other in- 
disputable sources of information, 
inform us of the true parties; and 
they are identical sometimes in per- 
son, always in principle, with those 
who have kept, and are still keeping, 
Ireland in a state of tumult and dis- 
affection. Now we know that it was 
the intention of Pitt to have made the 
granting of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
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pation contemporary with the carrying 
of the Union ; and one of the most 
constant and longest continued howls 
kept up before the bill of 1829, was 
that the Marquess Cornwallis in- 
timated that intention to those leaders 
and managers of the popish party. 
What prevented Pitt, then, in the plen- 
itude of his parliamentary power—a 
power greater than ever any man 
wielded in a representative assembly— 
from doing what he had most seriously 
intended? That honourable and con- 
scientious monarch, George III., and 
he was sincere when he said that he 
would lay down his head upon the 
block sooner than desert the principles 
to which his family owed their pos- 
session of the British throne, was, 
of course, the main obstacle to any 
concession to Popery; but it is within 
the limits of possibility that he might 
have been induced to consent to some 
qualified measure of emancipation, 
urged upon him by his favourite, most 
attached, most able, and most faithful 
minister, had it not been for the rebel 
precursors of Mr. O'Connell and his 
precursors, who certainly are not rebels 
in fact, because they have not the 
courage of those who died by the 
bayonet, the bullet, and the gallows in 
1798. It was they, then, who pre- 
vented Pitt from carrying into effect 
those measures which they now claim 
as their own especial thunder. 

When All the Talents — alas, for 
Eaton Stannard Barrett ! how he would 
have been shocked, if he had survived 
to read or hear of what is now going 
on in theO’Connell Gazette !—when All 
the Talents came into power, Lord Grey 
and his friends were, in compliance 
with their long-expressed politics, pre- 
pared to introduce emancipating mea- 
sures. Were they in this design as- 
sisted by their Irish friends? On the 
contrary, such a spirit of turbulence 
and disaffection was got up through 
Ireland, that Lord Grey was obliged, 
instead of any measure of relief, to 
bring in an insurrection act of a more 
than ordinarily stringent description. 
We need not say how materially this 
rebellious deportment of Irish par ex- 
cellence contributed to swell ihe No- 
Popery cry raised throughout England ; 
which, in so short a period, ousted 
the Whigs from office, not to return for 
more than twenty years; or how it con- 
firmed all the objections, or if you will, 
strengthened all the prejudices, of 
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George IIl. Sheridan, as we all 
know, who, poor fellow, most sorely 
felt the inconvenience of being turned 
out of office, complained that though 
he had often heard of people knocking 
their heads against a wall, yet he had 
never before known of any one who 
had built a wall for the purpose. The 
wit alluded to what he considered the 
injudicious pressing, by the Whigs, of 
the Roman Catholic claims upon the 
king. If this, then, was building a 
wall to knock their heads against, it 
must be admitted that their demagogue 
friends in Ireland amply supplied 
them with stones for the structure. 

Spencer Perceval having come into 
office chiefly because he was an un- 
flinching opponent of Popery, it was, 
of course, not to be expected that any 
advantages to its cause would be con- 
ceded in his time. The potent in- 
fluence of the agitation patty, which 
is now magnified into so much im- 
portance, had no effect upon him; 
but they occupied the period of his 
administration by making themselves 
odious to the patriotic and gallant feel- 
ing of England, by continually de- 
preciating the victories of the Duke of 
Wellington, and taking every oppor- 
tunity of extolling the vast superiority 
of the French and their emperor, their 
marshals and their soldiers, over all 
that was English. When the United 
States, urged by Madison, entered into 
that most sneaking of wars, which is 
generally known by his name, while 
we were engaged in a contest with 
all Europe in behalf of the liberty and 
iidepentones of nations, and warring 
to put down the most iron, insulting, 
oppressive, and unrelenting of tyran- 
nies that ever was to such an extent 
permitted to trample upon a prostrate 
world; when 





the eagle, England being in prey 

To her unguarded nest, the weasel Yan- 
kee 

Came sneaking out to suck her princely 
eggs 5 

Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, 

To spoil and havock more than she could 

eat ;” 


and when, by taking us at that un- 
guarded moment, some victories were 
obtained over unprepared and over- 
matched single vessels, a series of 
victories which had but a very short 
duration, then was the voice of the 
Irish demagogue heard loud in delight 
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to trumpet forth the valour of the 
American seamen, and to triumph over 
what they sedulously set forth as the 
disgrace of the sailors of England. 
This, we submit, was not a course 
likely to render them, or any cause 
which they patronised, popular among 
us, or to add any weight to their 
petitions or remonstrances. In fact, 
they did nothing but embarrass theit 
English advocates, and ensure the 
rejection of their prayers by any par- 
liament consisting of English repre- 
sentatives, by whom alone they could 
be finally granted. 

On the murder of Perceval, there 
were many cabals and intrigues about 
the construction of a new cabinet; 
and, for a time, it was supposed that 
the Marquess Wellesley, then not 
sunk into second childhood, was sup- 
posed to be without question the suc- 
cessor of Perceval. His lordship had 
made it a sine gud non that Roman 
Catholic Emancipation should be car- 
ried; and, for the first time, a par- 
liamentary vote in its favour was 
obtained when ,the violence of the 
Catholic board, or Catholic commit- 
tee, or some other such instrument of 
turbulence and extortion, broke off 
the negotiations. [lear the unpretend- 
ing pages of the Annual Register of 
the ume ? 


** It [the Roman Catholic question] 
was kept alive by a number of petitions 
to the legislature poured in from the 
Catholics of the different Irish counties, 
and also by many from Protestant bodies 
in that country, in support of the 
former; for it appears either that the 
Protestants had lost their habitual fears 
and jealousies of their Catholic neigh- 
bours, or that they were convinced 
that between opposite dangers the least 
was that of conceding, what it would 
be finally unsafe to refuse. Expecta- 
tion seems to have kept the Catho- 
lics in a state of moderation till after 
their cause had sustained two defeats 
in parliament, and they saw a ministry 
established which they had reason to sup- 
pose decidedly adverse to their cause ; 
when they could not be prevented from 
breaking out into a degree of intempe- 
rance. At an aggregate Catholic meeting 
held at Dublin on June 18, a set of reso- 
lutions, proposed by Lord Kileen, was 
passed, in which, after declaring their 
determination of renewing their petitions 
to the legislature, they allude to disap- 
pointments, proceeding from ‘the fatal 
witchery of an unwortby secret influ. 
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ence, spurning alike the sanction of public 
and private virtue, the demands of per- 
sonal gratitude, and the sacred obligations 
of plighted honour.’ The general strain 
of these resolutions was in a similar style 
of angry censure levelled at a high 
mark ; and, arriving in England at the 
time when a new effort was made in their 


favour, it occasioned some embarrassment 


to their friends. The issue, however, of 
the subsequent motion for taking their 
case in consideration early in the next 
session of parliament, was a complete 
victory in the House of Commons, and, 
as nearly as possible, a drawn battle in 
the House of Lords—appearing to evince 
an approaching national decision in their 
favour. But either this prospect, or the 
known inclinations of the ministry, now 
began to animate the zeal of all in Eng- 
land, who, from motives of interests, or 
religious prepossessions, were foes to all 
concessions which trench upon the ex- 
clusive privileges of the establishment, 
and the remainder of the year passed in 
the active promoting of petitions against 
the Catholic claims, from both the uni- 
versities, from different clerical bodies, 
from counties, towns, and parishes; whilst 
a variety of publications addressed to that 
hatred of Popery,” &c. &c. 


In short, the Popish violence of the 
time rendered the measure hopeless. 

After the peace, no Roman Catholic 
agitator, but Lord Melville in one 
house, and Mr. J. W. Croker in the 
other, obtained the remission of that 
- of the penal laws which prohibited 
>apists from rising in the army or navy. 
The most unblushing impudence will 
not pretend that, with this boon, the 
civil members of Ireland had any thing 
todo. It was granted as a recompense 
for the services of Roman Catholic mi- 
litary during the contest just concluded, 
and was received by the spouting or 
scribbling rabble of Dublin with marks 
of scorn and contempt. They did not 
wish that rewards should be granted to 
those who served the state, but kept for 
those who disturbed it. 

Lord Liverpool, if so weak a man 
could be supposed to be steady upon 
any question, was steady in his oppo- 
sition to emancipation. In his divided 
cabinet, those who desired the carrying 
of that measure were crippled, as the 
Whigs had been, by the insolence and 
sedition of those who pretended to re- 
present the classes for whose cause they 
pleaded. Lord Castlereagh, for exam- 
ple, might vote for the question ; but 
were the friends of Lord Castlereagh 
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tempted to follow his lordship’s example 
when they found him, in spite of all his 
exertions, continually loaded with the 
most foul-mouthed abuse? Could the 
supporters of the constitution feel any in- 
clination to open it to men whose whole 
lives were occupied in scurril hostility 
to its stanchest partisans and its most 
eminent defenders? Were they pro- 
pitiated by the savage yell of exultation, 
when the Marquess of Londonderry 
perished unfortunately by his own hand, 
which rung from one end of liberal 
Ireland to the other? Or actuated by 
any other feeling than that of disgust 
and horror when one of the principal 
speech-manufacturers of the party pro- 
posed ‘ success to digitalis,” when the 
Duke of York—who never made a per- 
sonal enemy in his life, and who had 
performed a thousand acts of kindness 
and generosity, and that in a way in 
which the benevolence of the service was 
enhanced by the simple courtesy and 
manly grace with which it was con- 
ferred, -—lay dying upon that bed from 
which he never rose? Were the people 
of England prepossessed in favour of 
sordid men, to whom they justly attri- 
buted the constant tumult, conflagra- 
tion, perjury, murder, sedition, kept 
raging for the basest and meanest of 
purposes in Ireland? Prepossessed ! 
They recoiled from them with scorn 
and contempt ! 

The Romish Emancipation-act was 
carried, not in consequence of the efforts 
of Mr. O’Connell and his companions, 
but in spite of them. Why the Duke 
of Wellington thought proper to carry 
it, is a question of quite a different 
class, and one which we do not here at- 
tempt to solve. But that the dema- 
gogues had, in reality, nothing to do 
with it, is obvious to every one except 
those who, like Lord John Russell, 
finds it his interest to advance a carica- 
ture of Cleon—*‘above all Greek, above 
all Roman fame ”—as a man who suc- 
ceeded in doing what such orators and 
statesmen as Pitt and Burke [and others, 
the majority of whom, as quoted by Lord 
John, appear to us to be rubbish ofa 
remarkable description, money -hunt- 
ing, trope-mongering, place-gorging 
adventurers] failed in accomplishing. 
With Sir George Sinclair, we wish Lord 
John Russell joy of his head office of 
trumpeter to O’Connell; and, as his 
lordship is now shrinking out of office, 
we are not inclined to regret that he 
should depart with such a mark upon 
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his character as one that will for ever 
unfit him for being imagined as an 
associate in any party, or any cabinet, 
which pretends to have a real connexion 
with the gentlemen of England. He 
leaves office with the odour of O’Con- 
nell so offensively upon him, that he 
must not come to windward of any body 
who pretends to have the slightest deli- 
cacy of smell. 

The grateful people when emancipated 
attributed the carrying of that measure 
to fear. lreland, they say, never ob- 
tained any thing from England save 
under the influence of terror; when 
England was in danger and dread, then 
Ireland was considered; when the 
elder sister is in ease and affluence, 
the younger is neglected or spurned. 
Isitso? In the year in which Rom- 
ish Emancipation was most unwisely 
carried, where was the danger to Eng- 
land in any part of the world? From 
the Protestant states of Europe! the 
Anti- Papal king of Prussia? the Anti- 
Jesuit king of Sweden? the Orange 
king of the Netherlands (Belgium was 
not yet severed from his sway)! Den- 
mark, or the small states of Germany ? 
From rebellion-hating Austria? —Ask 
Prince Metternich. From the Em- 
peror Nicholas? We do not think that 
his movements towards popish Poland 
indicate any peculiar affection to the 
church which, as a_ rival patriarch- 
shop, antagonises with his own; and 
who can believe that he, the autocrat 
—he, the speaker of the Warsaw 
speech — he, the threatener of the 
Alexander battery against the refractory 
Owskis and Wowskis, if they dared for 
a moment to dispute his commands, 
and who spat upon vituperation with 
contempt;—who believes, we ask, that 
the emperor would assist or encourage 
rebels‘and Papists ? Or would the Grand 
Duke Constantine ? 

Nerveless Italy — scarce European 
Turkey, we may pass. Looking, then, 
elsewhere: was it likely that Portugal, 
which rejected Dom Miguel, or Spain, 
which has got rid of Don Carlos, should 
interfere in favour of a dirtier Popery 
than ever was heard of in the Penin- 
sula ?—dirtier, because though the bi- 
gotry may have been as great, and 
the cruelty greater, as the power was 
greater, those who suffered under the 
stupid or savage prejudices of the bigot, 
and the unsparing rigour of the tyrant, 
must have admitted that they were 
victims of men of high station and high 
























































































































































































































blood, who had no mean or beggarly 
motives for the miseries they inflicted. 
Or if Spain and Portugal had interfered, 
how could they have in any manner 
influenced us? What remains! France? 
We beg to remind our readers that in 
those days Charles the Tenth was 
king ; and who can think that the shabby 
Jesuits, then surrounding the throne of 
the besotted Bourbons, dared to coun- 
tenance treason? We know that some 
miserable scribblers used to boast that 
they had enlisted the Gazette of France, 
or other minor organs of what they 
used to call the legitimist policy, some- 
times to do the important matter of 
admitting an article in hybrid French 
to support the shufflings of the Dublin 
Corn Exchange scoundrelocracy into 
the ungrateful organs of treacherous 
Bourbonism ; imagining that by per- 
forming such a feat of journalisme, 
in which they were, of course, left 
far behind the reporter of the last 
new pantomime, they, poor devils as 
they were, had achieved a coup of 
European diplomacy! This we know, 
being, unfortunately, so much behind 
in the curtain in those petty affairs, 
as to be able to disclose every thing 
about them; but to think that there 
was any danger to be apprehended 
from the wretched ramp of Bourbon- 
ism, if it dared to cock itself up against 
the only power which kept it on the 
throne of France, is to believe in the 
coming ofthe Coguecigues. No. There 
was no danger in Europe in 1829, 
nor chance of danger. We do not 
know where to look for it. Afiler 
1829, we find that the scattering of 
the Tory party induced the three 
glorious days of+ July, which shook 
poor old peddling Charles the Tenth 
from his throne,—the playhouse riots, 
which gave that honourable gentleman, 
nowadays King Leopold, the sceptre 
of Belgium,—the civil wars which have 
made Spain and Portugal fields of 
blood, and the general disease of the 
world, which will not be quieted until 
that Tory party be reunited, and the 
insolent Popery of Ireland, as one of the 
main disturbing elements of civilisation, 
placed under the strong curb of the law. 

The agitators intimidate us! They— 
tongue-doughty cowards as they are! — 
dare to insinuate, with a hope of its being 
believed for a moment, that ¢error of 
any thing that they could do influenced 
any fraction of our policy! He who 
has to write hereafter the history of our 
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times will find it his task to state that 
concession to the Papist priests of Ire- 
land, and their hireling agents—though 
we suppose that, like every thing else in 
this best of all possible worlds, it will 
work out its due proportion of good in 
the process of events —sprung more 
from contempt than any other feeling. 
There was, we admit, an under-current 
of undeserved respect, because it was 
taken for granted that oaths could bind 
permitted perjurers, or honour restrain 
men in whom all considerations of ho- 
nour are quenched, when the church is 
in question. 

If in their trade of agitation they 
have not obtained their chief end,—if 
they have been, in fact, the principal 
delayers of emancipation, in what else 
have they advanced whatever they 
would call the cause of Ireland? We 
answer ;— they have driven commerce 
and manufactures from its shores; they 
have rendered it such a hell upon 
earth, that no one, who is not prepared 
to run the risk of noonday murder by 
hired assassins, will live in it; they 
have frightened away the investment of 
capital, and the enterprise of ingenuity 
[a Quaker, whose name does not at the 
moment occur to us, but whose esta- 
blishments in Clonmell were praised 
by the late Henry Inglis, as models of 
excellence in every way, whether as ex- 
tending beneficence and affording em- 
ployment, was all but murdered in the 
streets by the very vagabonds to whom 
he gave bread, because he would not 
vote for a penny-a-line, place-begging, 
bawling broguineer of the name of 
Ronayne, who had much more right 
to sit in the stocks than in parliament; 
and things of the same kind are of 
every-day occurrence]; they have op- 
posed, tooth and nail, every proposition 
that ever was made for the support of 
the poor, preferring, naturally enough, 
what they call the Voluntary system,— 
that is, the extorted contributions for 
the priest, who persuades his unfortu- 
nate flock that he can damn them in 
the other world ; and for the Agitator, 
who with much more certainty can 
wield them to his purposes in the world 
we live in: they, have, in short, done 
all that men could do to render Ireland 
& pauper-warren ; and having done 
this, they boast that they, and they 
alone, are deserving of the name of 
Irishmen. 

Lord Powerscourt — we believe that 
we betray no secret in mentioning his 
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lordship’s name—has, in a masterly 
pamphlet, entitled The Merits of the 
Whigs, done us the good service of 
analysing and classifying the evidence 
contained in the report of the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, which 
sat last session to inquire into the state 
of Ireland with respect to crime; and 
his work, short as it is, discloses an 
awful volume of crime. For many a 
year the existence ofa nefarious organi- 
sation, known by the name of Riband- 
ism, was denied by those whose exer- 
tions brouglit it into being. It is im- 
possible to persist in that falsehood 
any longer; and as it is the principal 
boon conferred upon Ireland by 
faithful friends, it is only just to them 
to exhibit its character :-- 


* Colonel Kennedy, a gentleman who 
held for two years the important post of 
inspector-general of police, who assumed 
that office at the first formation of the 
corps, and by the particular request of 
the government, and who retired at the 
end of that period, on account of the un- 
due interference, as he considered it, of 
the lord-lieutenant with the promotion in 
the corps which had been placed under 
his command, and for whose efficiency he 
was mainly responsible, states,—*‘ I think 
there are secret societies all over Ireland,’ 
Again, Major Warburton, who succeeded 
Colonel Kennedy in the office of in- 
spector-general, and who had served under 
that officer during the time he held it, 
states that he has been aware of the ex. 
istence of ‘ this conspiracy for a consider- 
able time,’ that ‘ it prevails very exten- 
sively,’ and that he recollects Constabu- 
lary Reports being sent in to him respect- 
ing it, from the counties of Sligo, West- 
meath, Meath, Armagh, Dublin (city 
and county), Galw ay, Wicklow, Tippe- 
rary, &c. Again, Mr. H. W. Rowan, a 
resident stipendiary magistrate for many 
years in different counties, states, that 
not only do such societies exist, but that 
er are ‘ governed by a central society, 

what they call the Chief Riband 
Doard. ’ That that central society, though 
not as yet discovered by the authori ities, 
is supposed by his infermers to be in 
Dublin, and has lately assumed a new 
name, ‘ The Religious Liberty Society ;’ 
that the country societies are ‘ mere affi- 
liations,’ receiving directions from the 
governing board in Dublin; and that 
these have increased ‘ very much’ of late 
years. Again, Mr. W, Fausett, a justice 
of the peace for the county of Sligo, 
gives in, among numerous other papers 
connected with these societies, a copy of 
an oath, seized by him in a house i in the 
town of Sligo, where, acting upon pre» 
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vious information, he found a Riband 
lodge actually assembled, and in delibe- 
ration. The oath speaks for itself; it is 
as follows :— 

«J, A. B., with the sign of the cross 
do declare, that 1 come here and promise 
of my own free-will and accord to join 
my R. C. brethren, the Knights of St. 
Patrick or Sons of the Shamrock, in all 
things appertaining thereto. 2. That I 
will not buy or purchase any article or 
commodity from an QO. M. B. or P., ifa 
brother or R. C, disposes of the same ar- 
ticles as good and as cheap as they do. 
3. That 1 will be ready at two hours’ 
warning to aid and assist any true and 
loyal brother when they or any local 
brother calls upon me, if I am not pre- 
vented by sickness, or business of dis- 
tress. 4. That I will not, knowingly or 
willingly, provoke, challenge, or fight 
with any of my true and loyal bretbren, 
if I know them to be such ; and if a bro- 
ther be unjustly treated or ill spoken of, 
I will espouse his cause, if it be just, but 
if a brother be in fault, 1 will advise and 
save him, if possible I can do so. 5. 
That I will not allow any person of au ill 
fame or evil character into this bond of 
eternal trust, and that I will propagate 
brotherly love and friendship to all such 
of my acquaintances as may be thought 
worthy of our trust. 6. That in town 
and country I will give the preference of 
my dealings to my true and loyal brethren 
as reasonable as to any other, if I know 
them to be attached to our national inter- 
est. 7. That I will never see a brother 
short-taken, or in distress, for the amount 
of a shilling, or sixpence, a meal’s meat, 
or a night's lodging, if possible I can re- 
lieve him. 8. That at the place of our 
meetings I never will drink to intoxica- 
tion, so that any person might know my 
mind, or for fear of disobedience, or men- 
oneg the name ofany r regular member, 

Fi hat 1 will never discover of any true 
“et loyal brother, if 1 were hanged; be- 
headed, and quartered. 10. That I will 
never injure a true and loval brother, his 
wife, sister, daughter, or mother, except 
in the lawful bonds of marriage. 11. That 
1 will be true and loyal to our r holy mother 
the R. C. Church, dedicated to’ God by 
St. Patrick, our holy apostle and patron 
of Ireland, in all things lawful, but not 
otherwise. 12. That | never will dis- 
cover of any of my true and loyal brethren 
or of any of my commandant’s names, or 
any one here present, except on certain 
or lawful occa.,.ous, if I were hanged up 


in chains to dry before the sun. 13, 
That I will attend all meetings and due 
proceedings when duly noticed by my 
true and loyal brethren, or my com- 
manders, or thereunto pay any fine that 
may be struck against me, 


That I 
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will be ready at two hours’ warning to 
stand till death to my true and loyal 
brethren or any commandant'’s cause, if I 
be not prevented by sickness or by 
death,’” 


The blundering Irishisms in this 
oath must not make it an object of de- 
rision. It is a solemn and dreadful 
bond of assassination, as regular as that 
of the Thugs, and it is daily in opera- 
tion. Hear Lord Powerscourt :— 


““What are the objects that are dis- 
tinctly enumerated in the important evi- 
dence before us, and which are at this 
moment rapidiy enforced upon each of its 
members? ‘To obey, even as far as mur- 
der and assassination, the orders they 
receive from persons of whose very 
names they are often ignorant. To give 
evidence for each other, even to perjury, 
in the event ofa trial. ‘To be continually 
in a condition which shall render a gene- 
ral and simultaneous movement not only 
practicable, but easy, from Cork to Bel- 
fast, from Dublin to Connemara, at two 
hours’ warning. To oppose the execution 
of the law, whenever it clashes with their 
slightest wish, or is hostile to their most 
desperate designs. To obtain arms by 
any acts of burglary and rapine. To pre- 
vent the exercise of the rights of pro- 
perty in all cases that militate against 
their individual interests. To intimidate 
juries, and thus to warp the due adminis- 
tration of justice. To subvert the Pro- 
testant religion, and drown it in the 
blood of its votaries. To dismember 
the empire. And lastly, to insure im- 
punity to themselves, and slavery and 
death to all the friends of order and good 
government. 

“ These, as may be seen by any who 
will take the trouble to refer to the evi- 
dence as quoted in the notes, are no mere 
vain assertions, but are distinctly demon. 


strated to be the unrighteous objects of 


these normal schools of sedition. The 
proscriptions of the triumvirs were to 
gratify the private malice of three per- 
sons ; and, moreover, their authors being 
known, and holding the highest rank in 
the state, some faint hope was thus af- 
forded that decency and humanity would 
not be flagrantly outraged. But here, 
each member of an extended confedera- 
tion, composed we know not of how many 
thousand members, whose names are 
carefully concealed, chosen from the 
lowest orders of society, whose hearts 
are insensible to pity, who are ignorant 
of the commonest rules of justice, and 
whose prejudices forbid remorse, have, 
by a silent conspiracy, individually ase 
sumed the power of invading the rights, 
confiscating the possessions, and forfeit- 
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ing the lives, of their peaceful and un- 
offending fellow-subjects. ‘This is the 
nature of the volcano over which we are 
carelessly slumbering —this is the poi- 
sonous pool, which, stagnant now, ex- 
hales the putrid fumes of agitation from 
its scum—this is the stream, silent and 
deep, which is to swallow up the many 
brawling torrents and bubbling fountains 
of popular discontent, more clamorous 
than mischievous, which, in their compa- 
rative innocence, serve to beguile the 
attention of the gazing fools upon the 
brink from the tranquil but deceitful 
dangers which lurk beneath the unruffled 
surface of the black gulf below.” 


What the consequences of this or- 
ganisation upon Irish society have 
been we shall again leave it to the no- 
ble author to explain :-- 


“ We have shewn that the state of 
crime in Ireland, whether considered 
positively, as to its present amount, or 
comparatively, with reference to former 
years, is any thing but encouraging, If 
it were possible to avoid being con- 
vinced of this fact by the mere list of 
outrages with which every newspaper is 
filled, as well as by the small amount of 
punishment in comparison with the ex- 
tent of crime, the reader can no longer 
hesitate to believe the melancholy tale, 
when it is asserted in so many words, as 
we have shewn it to be, by numerous 
witnesses, living in remote and opposite 
parts of the kingdom, some of them law 
officers, some police officers, some noble- 
men, and magistrates, and lord- lieutenants 
of counties and grand jurors, and all of 
them resident gentlemen, thoroughly ac- 
quainted by dear-bought experience with 
the real state of the country, that ‘ life 
and property are no longer safe’ in those 
counties with which they are severally 
acquainted. ‘These unimpeachable wit- 
nesses detail at great length the various 
modes in which they are harassed, and 
held in continual alarm of burglary 
and assassination if they display the 
slightest intention of introducing innova- 
tion, even if it be manifestly for the 
improvement of the people themselves. 
They declare that they are not able to 
dine with a neighbour, unless they sleep 
at his house, for fear of being shot on 
their return home. ‘Their cattle are 
houghed or driven away, their land is 
not unfrequently dug up in the night to 
prevent its being laid down in pasture, 
und trespass of every imaginable kind, 
and of the most vexatious description, is 
committed on their premises. They can- 
not attend the petty sessions as magis- 
trates without being armed to the teeth. 
They can no longer exercise the rights of 
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property without danger, not only to 
themselves and their agents, but to the 
families of those innocent persons whom 
they put in possession of farms, who are 
murdered in cold blood, for no better 
reason than to deter others, by the fear of 
similar consequences, from taking the 
place of those who have forfeited the 
possession of land by their own miscon- 
duct and contempt for law and justice. 
All this is proved upon the evidence of 
men of all parties and creeds, and filling 
such positions in the community as to 
prevent any suspicion of bias or igno- 
rance. And yet we find the government 
speakers in parliament, and the govern- 
ment writers out of doors, in flowing 
periods, and by ingenious arguments, 
and with the specious aid of returns, so 
framed as artfully to ‘ film over the ul- 
cerous place,’ boasting of the pretended 
tranquillity and prosperity of a nation 
which is, on the contrary, torn by intes- 
tine commotion, and the respectable por- 
tion of whose inhabitants are daily driven 
to emigrate for want of that protection to 
their properties and lives which the mi- 
serable imbecility of the government for- 
bids them to hope or to expect at home. 
“Lastly. We have inquired, not 
only into the existence and effects of 
crime in Ireland, but also into its causes ; 
and we hope we have succeeded in mak- 
ing it as clear to others as the diligent 
perusal of the evidence has made it plain 
to ourselves, to what the condition of 
Ireland at this moment is to be ascribed. 
We have exposed the mischievous effects 
of agitation upon the peculiar disposition 
of the Irish people ; and the interested 
motives of demagogues and adventurers 
in inventing grievances, which were ne- 
ver looked upon as such till their unprin- 
cipled interference awakened all the evil 
passions of an excitable population. We 
have endeavoured to describe the posi- 
tion assumed by the priesthood, and their 
peculiar unfitness, from a thousand 
causes, for the responsible task which 
they have taken upon themselves of 
leading the public mind. On the other 
hand, we do not know that there is one 
single witness, in the whole course of the 
inquiry, who ventures to lay any portion 
of blame upon the present landholders in 
that country. The evidence, on the con- 
trary, uniformly tends to prove that, 
whether resident or absentee, they are 
exemplary in the performance of the va- 
rious duties which they owe to their de- 
pendants, As far as the example and 
influence of landlords can counteract the 
prevailing habits of a crowded and super- 
stitious population, they are endeavouring 
to do so. Up to the enactment of last 
session, the Irish Poor-law, the whole 
weight of the support of the poor was, 
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in a manner, thrown upon the resident 
landlord ; and under these circumstances 
we have no doubt that they would have 
gained all the credit that they have lately 
deserved for their numerous efforts to- 
wards improvement, if it were not for the 
vociferous clamour of those who make it 
their business to cry down all who are 
better than themselves, and who, from 
interested personal motives, are prone 
rather to dwell upon what has been left 
undone, than to suffer it to be perceived 
how much has already been accomplish. 
ed. It is to the unceasing efforts of the 
landlords of late years to which the great 
improvement in the value of land, in 
spite of every disadvantage, is to be 
attributed. The class of middlemen is 
daily becoming less numerous through. 
out the country ; and it is because Ire- 
land is in this transition state that many 
circumstances wear the appearance of 
harshness and injustice, which are really 
the result of stern necessity. To illus- 
trate this state of things, which is by no 
means sufticiently understood in England, 
we have given, at some detail, the case 
of Lord Lorton. There are hundreds of 
similar cases to be found all over the 
country ; und these may easily be laid 
hold of by persons who wish to bring 
odium upon those whom they dread and 
hate, by shewing only one side of the 
picture, and by harrowing the feelings 
with well-wrought statements of house- 
less widows and starving orphans. ‘The 
question is one which unfortunately pre- 
cludes the consideration of compassion 
for individuals. And when we say this, 
let us not be misunderstood. We are 
fully alive to the distresses of poverty. 
But the question at issue is neither more 
nor less than the broad one, whether 
Ireland is to make one vigorous struggle 
for great future improvement, even at the 
expense of serious present hardship in 
certain cases, or whether she is conti- 
nually to retrograde in wealth and in- 
ternal prosperity ; because it is impos- 
sible for any to advance in the race with. 
out many others being left behind. But 
we are diverging into the consideration 
of a great question of political and social 
economy, which, although not foreign to 
our subject, we must not discuss in this 
place, as it is altogether too important to 
admit of a cursory review, and would in- 
volve many other considerations of equal 
magnitude. Did our limits permit, it 
might be useful to analyse the results of 
the position of Ireland with regard to her 
stronger neighbour, the difference of 
races among her population, the moral 
influences of the creeds professed by va- 
rious portions of her inhabitants, the 
physical temperament by which they are 
characterised, and various other mattere 
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which must always have considerable in- 
fluence in determining the statistics of 
crime. But this we must reserve for a 
future opportunity.” 


With his lordship’s conclusion, we 
shall conclude :— 


“To conclude. We once more ear- 
nestly entreat the attention of English- 
men, of all sects and all political opinions, 
to the importaut facts and unexpected 
disclosures which the Report before us 
has brought to light. Let them remem- 
ber that the same governors who have 
thus misruled Ireland are still at the 
helm of the state ; and that if they do 
not wish that England herself, and the 
mighty empire of which she is the centre, 
should be degraded in the eyes of foreign 
nations and in her own, and should cease 
once and for ever from holding, as she 
has done for so many years, the balance 
of power among the nations of Europe, 
she must at once cast from her her weak 
and imbecile rulers, and establish, by the 
irresistible force of that public opinion 
which she bas ere now more than once 
expressed, the ascendancy of able and 
high-principled men, whose talents are 
equal to the task of controlling the dis- 
cordant elements of internal faction, and 
of suppressing the mischievous ebulli- 
tions of sedition, whose principles are 
inseparable from the maintenance of the 
national honour abroad and the national 
respect at home ; and who have shewn 
that they have the courage to resist 
wrong and to uphold right, whatever 
may be the consequences of such a course 
to themselves. 

‘It is useless for any nation to attempt 
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to maintain a relative position among 
other powers, if the reins of government 
at home are held in a loose and feeble 
grasp. How can the circulation be 
healthy if the lungs be diseased? A 
nation in such a predicament is in the 
condition of a chess-pleyer, who, busy in 
an attack, is careless of his own game, 
and is surprised to find himself check- 
mated one move before he had hoped to 
have produced the same result upon his 
opponent.” 


If such a state of wretchedness and 
misrule, such an organised system of 
sin and wickedness, be in Ireland, then, 
indeed, we admit that those who are 
friends of such an Ireland are perfect! 
right in declaring that Lord Stanley's 
bill is doing them injustice, It is 
striking directly at the foundation of 
the evil power now predominating over 
that ill-fated island; and its Caliban 
must be allowed to howl in despair at 
the success of him whose 


“« Art is of such power, 
As will control his dam's god, Setebos, 
And make a vassal of him,” 


But they who think that there ought to 
be another Ireland than that of Mr. 
O'Connell, who wish that truth, justice, 
and civilisation, should prevail there 
in place of perjury, fraud, and sedition, 
will hail Lord Stanley as the Prospero 
whose wand is to free the country from 
influences as base and as pestilential 
as those of Sycorax and her brutal 
offspring. 





*.." Since the above was written, Lord Stanley's bill, after a thousand tricks 
























































to thwart it, has got into committee. The defeated ministers not only clung to 
office, but, through their Irish solicitor-general, formerly a precursor, are en- 
deavouring, hy a rival bill, to baffle that of Lord Stanley, It will not do, His 
lordship’s bill may no doubt be much mangled in committee, but all that can be 
rectified by the House of Lords; and as even Mr. Pigot is obliged to confess, 
and make some show of providing against, the hitherto unheard-of system of per- 
jury, fraud, and epee prevalent at all the elections, to which we owe the 

resence of the Tail in parliament, the putting an end to such practices will of 
itself work no inconsiderable good. It will dock off at least nine-tenths of the 
joints of Mr. O'Connell's caudal appendage. This they well know, and hence 
arises the ungoverned fury with which they are oo and which (but happily 

rel 


in vain) they are endeavouring to inspire in and, Their power is passing 
fast away. 
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